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HE  Euamm  of  Materia  Medica  and  PHARMAOiTt 
I  puMiBlidd  several  years  ago»  were  principaDy  de* 
ugned  to  be  eubflervient  to  the  Course  of  Lectures  I 
ddliyer  on  these  branches  of  Medicine.  Having  changed 
llie  plan  of  these  Lectures  for  one^  ivhich,  though  n(>t 
periiaps  preSenhle  in  itself,  I  consider  better  adapted  to 
this  mode  of  instruction,  the  republication  of  that  ele- 
mentary treatise  appeared  to  tne  unnecessary,  and  my 
other  engagements  would  not  allow  of  my  undertaking  a 
work  adapted  to  the  new  arrangements  of  my  Course. 

The  demand,  however,  for  the  former  treatise,  since 
die  impression  of  it  was  exhausted,  has  been  such,  as  to 
have  convinced  me  that  the  plan  on  which  it  is  executed 
IS  possessed  of  SiMne  advantages,  independent  of  the  ob^ 
jeot  I  had  originally  in  view*  I  have  been  induced, 
dierefbrc)  to  pubHsh,  not  indc^  a  new  editicm  of  it,  but 
a  more  enlarged  work  on  the  same  plan.  Considering 
it  no  longer  as  subservient  merely  to  my  Lectures,  I 
have'  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  complete  in  itself^ 
so  as  to  form  a  concise  l^tem  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy,  which,  without  including  the  minute  detaOs, 
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sliall  embrace  the  principles  and  the  more  unportant 
fects  connected  with  these  departments  of  medical  study. 

Under  the  classes^  of  the  Materia  Medica,  I  have 
place<}  those  articles  on^  which  are  employed  in  modem 
practice,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  numerous 
inert  substances  which  an  undue  regard  to  the  authority 
of  antiquity  has  too  long  retained  in  publications  of  this 
kind.  :  TUt  P^annacopceia  of  the  Edinhur^  College  I 
hfiye  tab^n  ^  the  basis  of  U^.{d)j^rmaceutical  part  of  the 
work,  having  given  a  translation  of  its  pi;c>ce6se$,  j  while 
I  have  also  introduc(B4;.vl)^ever  preparations  of  impor- 
tance;  are  peculiar  to  titi?  Xxyndon  and  Dublin  Ph^rn^^ 
copceias.  And  I  have;  added  thq^  corrections  ui,  the 
principles  and  processes  pf  Pharmacy}  which  the  recent 
dificoveries  'm  Chemistry  hAve  repd^red  necessary, .  . 

To  the  history  of  the  articles  of  th^  Materia  Medica, 
I  have  annexed,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  a  view 
of  that  arrai^ment  in  which  they, are  classed,  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  affinities.  .This,  besides  afforditig  a 
contrast  with  the  classification  of  these  substances  ac- 
cording to  their  medicinal  powers,  will  be  of  some  adr 
Fantage  to  those  utt^nding  my  Lectures,  and  enable 
them  to  derive  more  assistance  firom  the  present  publi- 
cation as  a  text,  book,  as  it  presents  an  Outline  of  the 
Arrangement  of  the  Course. 

Edinburgh,    7 
25th  July  1810.  J 
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INTRODUCTION. 


jVJlEDICAL  Seienee,  cpnsidefed  aa  relating  strictly  it 
the  treatment  of  diseases  may  be  presented  under  twtJf 
points  of  view.  Under  one,  the  symptoms  of  diseases  are 
described,  their  causes  aire  investigated!  the  indications  are 
delivered  by  which  their  cure  ie  to  be  attempted,  and  the 
remedial  are  enumerated  by  which  these  indications  are 
to  be  fulfilled.  When  this  method  is  followed,  a  previout 
knowledge  is  supposed  of  the  natural  history,  propertiesi 
and  medicinal  powers  of  the  substances  employed  as  re- 
medies ;  and  they  are  no  farther  subjects  of  attentioii, 
than  to  point  out  their  applications  to  particular  caseSy 
and  seinetiihes  the  cautions  which,  from  peculiarity  of 
circumstances,  require  to  be  attended  to  in  their  admini^^ 
stration. 

But  the  subject  may  also  be  presented  under  another 
light*  The  symptoms  of  diseases,  theit  causes,  and  indi- 
cations of  cure^  may  be  supposed  to  be  known,  and  the 
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remedies  themselves  become  principally  the  objects  o\ 
study, — their  natural  characters,  their  sensible  qualities, 
their  elFucts  on  the  living  system,  and  their  applications  to 
the  treatment  of  morbid  affections,  forming  so  many  sub- 
jects of  description  or  investigation.  This  constitutes  the 
department  of  Materia  Medica, — untierstood  in  the  most 
extensive  signification  of  the  term. 

The  medicinal  powers  of  natural  bodies  are  connected 
with  iheir  chemical  constitution  ;  they  frequently  reside 
not  in  the  entire  matter  composing  them,  but  in  princi- 
ples capable  of  being  extracted  and  obtained  in  an  insu- 
lated state,  and  which  in  this  state  can  often  be  employ- 
ed with  peculiar  advantages.  When  given  in  combina- 
tion too,  these  substances  are  liable  sometimes  to  act  on 
each  other,  and  from  the  changes  arising  from  these  mu- 
tual actions,  to  sulFer  a  change  in  their  properties.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  a  strict  attention  to  their  chemical 
composition  ;  and  a  description  of  their  constituent  prin- 
ciples, and  of  their  chemical  relations,  so  far  at  least  as 
these  influence  their  actions  as  remedies,  belongs  to  this 
department  of  Medicine. 

Besides  this,  we  are  often  able,  by  chemical  combin- 
'^tions,  to  modify  the  powers  of  these  substances,  to  give 
them  more  activity,  and  in  many  cases,  even  by  the  pro- 
duction of  new  compounds,  to  obtain  remedies  which  na- 
ture does  not  afFotd.  These  are  the  leading  objects  of* 
Pharmacy,  the  principal  processes  of  which  are  chemical, 
and  which  is  evidently  subordinate  to  Materia  Medica. 
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Regarding  all  these  objects  of  inquiry  as  belonging  to 
one  department  of  Medictnei  this  department  natural- 
ly falls  under  three  divisions.  Under  the  first  may  be 
delivered  those  principles  which  are  common  to  Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacyi  those  which  embrace  the  chemi- 
cal relations  of  bodiesi  and  the  changes  to  which  they  are 
liable,  so  far  as  is  connected  with  their  medicinal  openu* 
rions,«— forming  what  may  be  named  Pharmaceutic  Che« 
mistry.  Under  the  second  is  placed  the  history  of  the 
substances  employed  as  remedies,  constituting  what  is  re« 
garded  as  Materia  Medica  in  the  more  limited  sense  fre- 
quently attached  to  the  term.  And  under  the  third  may 
be  considered  the  processes  to  which  these  substances  are 
subjected,  with  the  view  of  preparing  them  for  admini- 
stration^ forming  what  is  more  strictly  denominated 
Pharmacy.  On  these  divisions  is  founded  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  work. 
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HMUAomric  Ci«gMiftT«L3r  is  that  }?m^k  ^  chemU 
cai  science  which  investigiitea  ^e  coB^positjoQ  of  bodiesy 
and  conatders  their  ;inutu$iil  chemical  relalipnSf  99  fs^r  ;ts 
tfae^e  ace  connected  imh  fjieir  medicinal  pitef ertjes  and 
applications.  It  connects  the  doctrines  of  J!lla(eria  $i^ 
dica  and  Pbarmacyi  and  forms  a  proper  introduction  to 
the  stud  J  of  each}  an  exposition  of  its  principles  beif\g 
necessary  in  delivering  the  history  of  the  articles  of  ihe 
Materia  Medica,  and  being  not  less  indispensable  in  ex- 
plaining the  operations  of  Pharmacy.  It  includes  two 
SttbjectSy  jSivli  the  analysis  of  bodieSf  so  far  as  relates  lo 
the  enumeration  of  their  constituent  principleiu  ^nd,  se- 
£omifyf  due  general  operations  to  which  they  are  subject- 
ed in  th^r  preparation  as  remedies.    ^ 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  CHEMICAL  AWALTSIS  OF  tllE  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MATERIA  MEBICA. 

HE  ultimate  object  of  chemical  investigations,  is  to 

discover  the  composition  of  bodies ;  and  the  result;  of 

•  .      .         .  .  "-  - 

these  investigations  is  the  reducing  them  into  two  classes, 
those  which  are  Simple,  and  those  which  are  Compound. 
The  former  are  such  as  consist  of  parts  perfectly  alike ; 
the  most  minute  particles  into  which  a  simple  body  can 
be  resolved,  retaining  all  its  essential  properties,  and  be- 
ing similar  to  each  other.  Compound  substances  can,  on 
the  contrary,  be  resolved  into  parts  different  in  their 
qualities  from  each  other,  and  from  the  compound  which 
they  had  formed. 

It  is  from  the  union  of  simple  substances  that  com- 
pounds are  produced.  When  two  simple  bodies  are 
placed  in  contact,  under  certain  circumstances,  an  attrac- 
tion is  often  exetted  by  the  particles  of  the  one  to  those 
of  the  other :  they  unite  and  form  a  compound,  having 
peculiar  properties.  These  compounds  are  farther  capable 
of  combining  with  other  simple  bodies,  or  with  each 
other,  which  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  bodies  still  more  ex- 
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tensive ;  and  these  again  are  capable  of  new  combinar 
dons,  or  of  such  intimate  mixture  with  each  otheri  at 
to  form  many  peculiar  substances.  There  are  thus  pin* 
duced,  from  a  few  simple  substances^  all  the  products 
-  of  naturci  and  all  those  which  are  the  results  of  the  ope- 
rations of  art.  '      V 

It  is  the  province  of  Chemistry  to  trace  these'  combin- 
ations I  to  determine'  whether  bodies  are  simple  or  com- 
poundf  and|  if  compound  i  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
their  constituent  principles,'  the  proportions,  and  the 
modes  in  which  they  are  combined.       .  •  v 

The  general  process  by  which  these  objects  ate  attain- 
ed, is  termed,  in  the  language  of  Chemistry,  Analysis. 
It  is  merely  the  separation  of  a  compound  body  into  its 
constituent  parts,  and  is  efiected  either  by  the  agency  of 
heat,  or  by  the  exertion  of  a  superior  attraction. 

•The  analysts  from  the. application  of  heat,  difiers  ac- 
cording to  the  composition  of  the  body  analped.  If  a 
compound,  tonsisting  of  two  simple  substances,  be  ex- 
posed to  heat,  it  in  many  cases  happens  that  the  mutual 
attraction  by  which  its  principles  were  united  ceases,  and 
a  decomposition  or  separation  of  these  principles  takes 
place.  This  is  an  example, of  pure  analysis;  no  change 
bf|i°g  prciduced,  but  merely  the  separation  of.  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  compound,  so  that  each  is  obtained 
in  its  original  state. 

An  analysis  more  complicated  is  that  where  several 
substances  are  Combined  togetl^r,  in  such  a  manner  that 
Aeir  attractions  are  reciprocally  balanced,  and  one  comr 
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pound  is  formed.  When  a  compound  of  this  kind  is 
posed  to  a  high  temperature,  this  balance  is  frequentjf 
eubverted,  and  the  compound  is  decomposed.  But  its 
constituent  principles,  instead  of  passing  otFpure,  enter  in- 
to new  combinations  with  each  other,  and  form  other 
compounds,  each  of  which  may  be  colli-'cted,  and  in  its 
torn  analysed.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  vegetable  and  a- 
iiimal  substances  are  acied  on  by  heat :  the  products  af- 
forded by  their  analysis  are  not  such  as  pre-existed  in  them* 
but  are  compounds  formed  during  the  decomposition, 
from  new  combinations  of  their  ultimate  constituent  prin- 
ciples. This  is  what  is  named  False  or  Complicated 
Analysis. 

Chemical  Analysis  is  also  cllvcted  by  the  exertion  of  a 
superior  attraction.  If  a  compound  be  placed  successive- 
ly with  difierent  substances  in  situations  favourable  to  the 
operation  of  chemical  action,  one  or  other  of  these  sub- 
stances may  exert  a  superior  attraction  to  one  or  other  of 
its  component  parts ;  a  decomposition  will  be  produced^ 
and  from  the  products  the  constituent  principles  of  the 
compound  as  well  as  tlieir  proportions  may  be  determined. 

As  compound  substances  can  combine  together  so  as 
to  form  a  new  compound,  it  is  obvious,  that  this  com- 
pound may  be  resolved  either  into  the  immediate  prin- 
ciples from  the  union  of  which  it  has  been  formed,  or  in- 
to those  of  which  these  consist.  It  is  necessary,  therew 
fore,  that  these  should  be  distinguished.  The  former  are 
accordingly  named  the  Proximnte  Principles  of  a  com- 
pouad;  the  latter  the  Ultimate  Principles.     The  proxi* 
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xaate  principles  ave  <3t  course  eompomids  i  Ae  vltknatt 
principles  are  the  elements  of  these  coMpoundb ;  snd  the 
resttksi^f  aiudyttt  are  extremely  differeaty  accon^og  as 
one  or  other  bf  these  is  obtained. 

When  by  analysis  the  constkneiit  principles  of  a  body 
have  been  obtained,  they  may  often  be  combined  again, 
eo  as  to  vsprodiice  the  substance  analysed.  Hits  operation 
is  named  Chemical  Synthesis ;  and  when  it  can  be  efieol- 
ed,  is  the  surest  pvoof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis*  ^■ 
In  analysing  the  various  products  of  nature,  we  attive 
ultimately  at  substances  which  ire  are  unable  to  decom- 
pose, and  whidi  ave  therefore  regarded  as  simple/  The 
absolute  sin^Iicity  of  these  is  not  indeed  established;  for 
our  inability  lo  deoompose  them-  may  not  arise  from  this, 
liut  ffomtfae  imperfections  of  our  Modes  of  analysis ;  and 
it  is  even  probable,  that  all  the  substances  which  are  yet 
known  to  us  may  be  compounds,^  and  that  a  more  veined 
•diemistry  ouiy  disoaver  tfaeirirompoeitipn.  Until  this  be 
aocompfisfaed,  ihowerer,  they  are  regarded  as  rimple,  and 
diey  are  so  widi  r^ard  at  least  to  our  knowledge  of  them* 
As  die  nlHmate  principles,  therefore,  of  all  analysis,  diey 
are  first  to  be  considered  in  proceeding  to  the  general  ana- 
lysts of  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Of  diese  bodies, -OxTGEN  is  tile  most  important.  There 
b  no  simple  substance  which  exerts  an  attraction  to  so 
many  others,  er  which  gives  rise  to  such  important  ccmi- 
pounds*  With.a  few  exceptions,  indeed,  all  the  produc- 
tions of  natuieiare  eithei:  cai;able«f  eombining,  or  are  al- 
ready combisied  mith  this  principle,  and  the  development 
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of  its  agencies  constitutes  the  most  extensive  and  i; 

art  of  chemical  science.  • 

I  r  Oxygen  always  exists  in  the  gaseous  state :  when  it 
I  enters  indeed  into  combination  with  other  substances,  it 
L  often  bcKomes  concrete  ;  but  its  properties  are  at  the 
E  .aanie  time  changed,  and  it3  descriptive  characters  are 
L^therefore  taken  from  it  as  it  exists  in  the  aerial  form, 
kj^e  other  gases  it  is  invisible  and  elastic;  its  specific 
■gravity  is  rather  greater  than  thai  of  atmospheric  air ;  it 
•  ris  absorbed  by  water,  but  in  a  very  small  proportion. 
|r.  The  distinguishing  properties  of  oxygen  gas  are  those 
f  supporting  respiration  and  combustion.  An  animal 
l^ves  much  longer  in  this  air  than  it  does  in  any  other  i 
d  combustion  in  it  is  more  vivid  and  durable.  It  is  the 
klonly  air  indeed,  which,  strictly  speaking,  £an  support 
■  ,«ither  of  these  processes ;  other  aeriform  fluids  doing  so 
E  ■fio]j  from  the  oxygen  they  contain. 

Its  capacity  of  supporting  combustion  is  more  particu- 
'  .'Jarly  to  be  assumed  as  its  characteristic  chemical  proper- 
ty i  combustion  being  nothing  but  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  combustible  bodies,  accompanied  with  the 
emission  of  heat  and  Itghti  It  also  frequently,  however, 
A  enters  into  combination  without  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion being  apparent,  more  especially  when  the  absorption 
of  it  takes  place  slowly,  or  when  it  is  transferred  from  a 
compound  in  which  it  exists  to  another  substance.  The 
combiuatlon  of  a  body  with  oxygen  is  termed  Oxygena- 
tion, or  Oxidation.  The  products  of  this  combination 
ha»e  either  certain  cgmmon  pfopc 
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class  of  chemical  Agents  long  distinguished  by  the  appel* 
lation  of  Acids*  \  or  they  are  destitute  of  those  proper* 
ties,  and  they  are  then  denominated  Oxides. 

Oxygen  forms  one-fourth  part  of  atmospheric  air ;  and 
it  is  principally  on  its  agency  that  the  many  dhemical 
changes  produced  in  bodies  by  that  air  depend.^  Com* 
bined  with  another  elastic  fluid;  hydrogeut-in  the  propofw 
don  of  85  parts  to  15,  it  forms  water,  the  substance 
which  has  the  most  extensive  operation  in  promoting 
chemical  action  by  the  fluidity 'it  communicated,  and 
which  more  directly  produces  numy  important  chemiod 
clianges,  byafibrditig  oxygen  to  bodies.  This- element 
^sts  as  a  constituent  principle  of  all  adds,-  and  commu* 
nkates  to  them  their  energy  of  action.  It  has  more  late- 
ly been  established,  that  it  is  also*  an  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  the  alkalis  and  earths,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore the  prinisiple  of  alkalinity  as  well  as  of  acidity.  With 
all  the  metals  it  con^bines  in  difieren^ proportions,  com- 
municating to  them  a  greater  susceptibility  of  chemical 
action,  and  greater  activity  in  their  relation  to  the  living 
system  ;  and  it  exists  as  a  constituent  part  of  nearly  all  the 
vegetable  and  animal  products.  Hence  no  principle  Is 
ifunre  extensively  difiused,  and  none  has  a  more  mariced 
influence  in  the  combinations  into  which  it  enters. 

The  elastic  fluid  which,  along  with  oxygen  gas,  com- 
poses atmospheric  air,  is  named  Azote  or  Nitrogen. 
Its  chemical  agency  is  less  powerful^  nor  does  it  possess 
any  very  remarkable  property  by  which  it  can  be  charac- 
terized ;  henoe  it  is  distinguished  rather  by  negative  qua- 
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litiea.  It  is  lighter  than  oxygen  gae,  is  incapable  of  BUp. 
porting  combustion  or  respiration,  is  scarcely  sensibly  ab* 
sorbed  by  water,  and  is  not  combustible  in  the  strict 
aense  of  the  term  i  for  although  it  combines  with  oxy- 
gen, the  combination  is  not  rapid  j  it  does  not,  after  it 
has  commenced,  proceed  of  itself,  and  it  is  not  attended 
with  any  sensible  emission  of  heat  or  light. 

Nitrogen  gas  forms  three-fourths  of  atmospheric  air, 
the  lemaining  fourth  part  being  oxygen  gas.     In  more 
.intimate  combinatiin  with  oxygen,  and  in  that  propor- 
ion  in  which  they  are   mutually  saturated,    it    forms  a 
I  Jrery  powerful  acid,  the  nitric  acid  ;  and  in  lower  degrees 
Wf  oxygenation  it  forms  compound  gases  which  have  no 
I  acid  powers.     Witli  hydrogen,  and  probably  a  portion  of 
I  t>xygen,  it  forms  ammonia,  one  of  the  alkalis ;  it  emts 
[  ia  some  vegetable  substances,  and  is  a  consiituent  princi- 
pie  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  animal  matter.     This 
substance  had  been  usually  regarded  as  simple.     The  re- 
cent researches  which  have  arisen  from  the  application 
of  galvanic  electricity  to  chemistry,  have  established  some 
singular  facts  with  regard  to  it  j  whence  the  conjecture 
^as  been  formed  that  it  is  a  compound,  and,  in  particu- 
IzT,   that  it  is  connected  in  chemical  constitution  with 
hydrogen :  but  the  subject  is  still  involved  in  such  ob- 
scurity as  to  preclude  any  certain  conclusion. 

Atmospheric  Air,  of  which  oxygen  and  nitrt^en 
are  the  essential  constituent  parts,  has  merely  the  aggre- 
gate properties  of  these  two  gases,  their  combination 
heiagBO  slight  that  no  new  powers  are  acquired  from  it ; 
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andy  as  Ae  ozygen'is  die  matt  energede  bgredientf  di» 
diemical  agencies  of  diis  air  depend  chiefly  on  the  opera* 
iioa  of  diis  principle.  It  yidds  oxygen  to  a  hunsber  of 
tnbstancesy  with  more  or  less  rapidity^  and  thus  changes 
iheir  chemical  constitation*  It  sometimes  acts  too  by 
coanuuttcating  huasidity }  and  in  a  hW  case8>  by  aflbrd* 
kqi  an  daadc  fluid)  carbonic  acid  gis,  which  is  difiused 
throng  it  in  small  proportion.  Its  nitrogen  exerts  no 
acdve  power^  but  appaiendy  serves  merely  to  dilute^  and 
ditts  to  moderate  the  acdon  of  die  oxygen  gas. 

HvDaoGEM  is  another  elastic  fluid»  whidi  in  die  system 
oC  taodetn  chentiistry  has  been  regarded  as  elementary^ 
and  thie  inq^ance  of  nrfiichi  as  a  principle  opposed  to 
MygM  in  its  chemical  powers,  recent  discoyeries  appear 
to  establish*    In  its  aerial  form^  in  wUch  form  ottly  it 
can  be  obtained  uncombined,  it  is  the  lightest  of  all  the 
^hsdc  fltttds,  and  the  lightest  substance  therefore  whose 
gravity  we  ean  ascertain.    It  is  distinguished  farther  by 
its  Ingh-  inflammability ;  it  bums  whenever  an  ignited  bo- 
dy is  approached  to  it  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air^ 
«ld  ex^odee  if  preVtously  mixed  widi  the  air.     The 
praduct  of  its  cdmbastiott  k  water,  whidi  is  dieiefere 
considered  aft  a  compound  of  it  with  oxygen.    Com* 
Uiied  widi  nitrogen,  it  fisrms  ammoiiia :  with  the  prima* 
ry  inflammables,    sulphur  oarixxn  i^d  phosphorus,   it 
foillM  conlpound  gases:  it  dissolves  even  some  of  the 
mettfs,  and  it  is  an  abundant  ingredient  in  vegetable  and 
snumal  subst^Ces. 
W^TEH}  of  'whiteh  hfArcgen  is  the  base,  is  a  substance 
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extremely  peculiar  in  its  chemical  relations.  Its  poit 
of  combination  is  extensive,  there  being  few  sabstanci 
on  which  it  does  not  act,  or  with  which  it  does  not  com- 
bine ;  yet  in  these  combinations  no  energetic  action  is 
displayed;  it  in  general  scarcely  produces  any  alteration 
of  properties ;  and  hence  its  most  important  operation  is 
the  communicating  that  state  of  fluidity  to  bodies  which 
is  in  general  necessary  to  their  mutual  chemical  actions. 
It  is  more  peculiarly  the  solvent  of  all  saline  substances, 
and  of  the  greater  number  of  the  earths ;  and  it  dissolves 
many  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  products.  When  it 
communicates  oxygen,  it  produces  more  important 
changes.  Several  of  the  metals  are  slowly  oxidated  by 
it  i  and  when  they  are  dissolved  by  acids,  it  often  acts 
by  affi>rding  to  them  that  oxygen  which  is  necessary  to 
the  solution.  Vegetable  and  animal  substances  often 
sutler  chemical  changes  from  the  oxygen  which  water 
imparts,  as  welt  as  from  the  fluidity  it  communicates 
favouring  the  re-action  of  their  constituent  parts  ;  and  in 
their  decomposition  at  elevated  temperatures,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  water  they  contain  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  products  which  these  decompositions  afford. 

There  are  three  substances  formerly  supposed  to  be 
simple,  distinguished  by  the  property  of  infiammability, 
and  hence  named  Simple  Inflammables,  which  exist  as 
constituent  principles  of  a  number  of  natural  products. 
These  are  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  Recent  dis- 
coveries appear  to  favour  the  conclusion,  that  the  inflam- 
mable mtter^eachofthemte;SOtTetbe^^ 
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perfecdj  pure  ^  but  that  in  the  8tate  in  which  they  are 
presented  to  us^  it  is  combined  with  a  small  portion  of 
oxygeuy  and  perl^aps  of  hydrogen ;  and  some  analogies 
eren  lead  to  the  conjecturcj  that  the  ultimate  bases  are 
metallic.  In  this  compound  state,  however^  they  are  des- 
ti^te  of  the  metallic  splendour,  opacity ^  and  specific  gra- 
vity) and  are  connected  chiefly  by  the  common  property 
of  inflammability.  When  united  with  oxygen^  they  form 
acids* 

Carbon.  The  ultimate  base  to  which  the  name  of 
carbon  ought  to  be  appropriated  is  probably  still  unknowil* 
to  us  ;  but  there  are  several  substances  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes the  greater  party  and  of  course  in  which  it  exists 
%  a  state  more  or  less  pure.  Wood  charcoal  in  burning 
is  almost  entirely  consumed,  forming  ixnth  the  oxygen 
with  which  it  combines  a  peculiar  elastic  fluid,  carbonic 
acid,  and  leaving  only  a  small  residuum  of  earthy,  saline,' 
and  metallic  substances.  As  a  discriminating  appellation 
of  the  pure  inflammable  matter  which  thus  combines 
with  oxygen-,  the  term  Carbon  was  introduced,  and  it  de- 
noted therefore  simply  this  matter  free  from  the  other 
substances  mixed  With  it  in  charcoal,  and  apparently  not 
essimtial  to  its  constitution.  It  was  afterwards  discover- 
edy  that  the  Diamond,  which  was  known  to  be  a  com» 
bustible  bodyt  affords  in  burning  precisely  the  same  pro- 
duct as  charcoal,  and  henqe  therefore  consists  of  the  same 
inflammable  matter.  Different  opinions  were  advanced 
with  regard  to  the  difference  between  charcoal  and 
diamond ;  but  from  galvanic  experiments  it  appears,  that 
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in  charcoal  the  inflammable  base  is  combi:ted  with  a  little 
hydrogent  in  diamond  with  a  very  minute  proportion  of 
oxygen.  In  the  substance  named  Plumbago,  it  is  united 
vith  a  small  quantity  of  iron  i  it  has  not  therefore  been 
obtained  entirely  insulated ;  but  it  is  to  this  inflammable 
base  common  to  all  these  substances,  and  composing 
□early  the  whole  of  their  weight,  that  the  term  carbon  jf^ 
understood  to  be  appropriated.  ,  J^ 

Carbon,  besides  existing  as  an  element  in  the  compft^' 
sition  of  many  mineral  substances,  is  an  abundant  ingre- 
£ent  in  the  products  of  the  vegetable  aud  animal  systems. 
Not  being  volatile,  it  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  re- 
sidual mass  when  these  are  decomposed  by  heat  j  and  it 
is  by  this  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  especially  of 
the  wood  of  plants,  that  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
charcoal.  With  oxygen,  combined  in  different  proportions* 
it  foms  two  elastic  fluids,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic 
acid.  With  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  different  propor- 
lions,  it  forms  various  inflammable  gases.  Alkohol,  or 
pure  ardent  spirit,  which  is  the  product  from  saccharine 
matter  by  fermentation,  is  a  similar  compound  ;  and 
ether,  which  is  formed  from  alkohol  by  the  action  of 
acids  upon  it,  is  of  the  same  composition  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  hydrogen.  Lastly,  this  ternary  combination 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  various  proportions 
and  modes  of  combination,  appears  to  constitute  the 
principal  varieties  of  vegetable  matter. 

SuLPBtJR  is  found  in  nature  principally  as  a  consiitu- 
«t  put  of  mineral  bodies.     It  exists  combined  wkh 
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many  of  the  me^ib  i  and  combined  with  oxygen,  forming 
ndpkuric  laeid,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  number 
of  saline  and  earthy  eomponnds.  It  is  highly  inflammabie  i 
in  bnmiflg  it  combines  wi|b  oxygen,  principally  in  that 
pfoportieti,  which  forms  an  elastic  fluid,  highly  pungent 
ajid  soAKsatnig,  sulphurous  acid.  With  a  larger  propor* 
tion  of  oxygen,  it  forms  a  dense  inodorous  liquid  acidy 
sulphuric  acid.  With  hydrogen,  it  forms  an  inflammable 
gas,  snlphmretted  hydrogen,  which  exists  in  nature  im- 
pvegnatiag  water  in  the  sulphurous  mineral  waters ;  and 
this  compowid,  either  alone,  or  with  an  additional  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen,  forming  what  is  named  super-sul* 
phvretted  hydrogen,  enters  into  comUnation  with  al« 
Icafa'^  eat^  and' metallic  oxides,  forming  several  impor* 
tant  pharmaceutic  preparations.  Lastly,  sulphur  exists 
as^  a  constitueAt  part  of  animal  substances :  hence  sul* 
^arened  hydrogen  is  generally  evolved  in  the  decompo^ 
ritton  of  these  by  Jieat  or  putrefoction :  it  has  also  been 
deteoled  in  the  composition  of  a  few  vegetables.  This 
inflammable  substance  appears,  from  galvanic  experi* 
ttents,  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  base,  not  yet  obtained  in* 
Sttlated^  combined  with  small  proportions  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  ;  and  it  is  probably  this  base  which  enters 
kito  the  preceding  ccmibinations. 

Phosphorus,  like-  sulphur,  is  found  chiefly  as  an  in* 
gredient  of  animal  matter.  Combined  with  oxygen,  in 
the  state  of  an  acid,  it  also  exists  in  several  of  the  natural 
compounds  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  •  It  is  of  a  soft  con^ 
sntence  like  waX|  semi*transparent9  and  of  a  white  or 
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yellowish  colour ;  it  is  to  highly  inflammable  that  it 
burns  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air«  It. Com* 
bines  with  two  proporti6ns  of  oxygen^  forming  two  acidSf 
the  phosi^hotous  and  the  phoq^horic.  With  hydrogen  it 
forms  a  gas  highly  iiiflamEcfable ;  and  it  ufiites  with  8ul« 
phur  and  with  the  metals.  It  too  contains  minute  quan- 
tities of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  its  simple  base  is 
therefore  unknown. 

The  class  Of  Metals  is  an  extensive  one,  the  substan- 
ces to  which  this  name  is  appropriated  being  numerousj- 
and  the  number  being  still  farther  augmented,  if  the  late- 
ly discovered  bases  of  the  alkalis  and  earths  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  metallic.  The  physical  properties,  characteris- 
tic of  the  metals,  are  opacity,  great  lustre,  density,  and  te- 
nacity under  the  two  modifications  of  ductility  and  mal- 
leability.  These  are  possessed  in  different  degrees  by 
the  different  metals,  and  if  the  bases  of  the  aHcaiin  and 
earths  are  to  be  admitted  as  metals,  the  ptoperty  of  den- 
sity cannot  be  considered  as  distinctive,  as  .sbrne  o£ 
these  are  even  lighter  than  water.  With  regard  to  ehe- 
mical  properties,  the  metab  are  fusible, .  in.'  gei»ieral  not 
volatile  except  at  Very  intense  heat$ ;  t^j  ^e  capable  of 
combining  with  oxygen,  with  hydrogen,  sulphur,  carbon^ 
and  phosphorus,  with  each  other,  and  when  oxidated  are 
capable  of  .UAiting  with  acids,  alkalis,  and  earths. 

Of«  these  combinations,  that  with  oxygen  is  the  most 
important;  and  in  relation  to  the  object  of  this  outlinci 
the*  only  one  reqtiiring  any  farther  observations.  This 
combination  is  effected  in  various  modes.  When 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air^  they  attract  its  oxygen : 
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if  die  temperature  be  very  highly  elevated,  as  in  that  pro- 
duced in  the  galvanic  circuit,  they  display  during  this 
oxidation  the  phenomena  of  combustion  ;  even  if  die 
temperature  is  less  elevated*  several  of  them  bum  more 
or  less  rapidly ;  but  the  greater  number  are  oxidated  more 
slowly,  and  without  any  sensible  extrication  of  light. 
Several  metals  are  slowly  oxidated  by  water,  or  by  the 
joint  actidn  of  air  and  water  at  natural  temperatures. 
« And  all  of  them  can  be  oxidated  by  acids,  the  acid  either 
direcdy  imparting  oxygen  to  the  metal,  or  enabling  it  to 
attract  this  principle  from  the  water  which  is  present. 

The  compounds  of  metals  with  oxygen  belong  in  ge^ 
neral  to  the  order  of  oxides.  They  are  destitute  of  the 
physical  prc^erties  of  the  metals,  and  have  an  earthy  like 
appearance.  Two  or  three  metals  acquire,  in  their  highest 
state  of  oxygenation,  acid  powers. 

In  combining  with  oxygen,  different  metals  unite  with 
very  different  quantities  of  it.  Each  of  them  combines 
too  with  different  proportions  of  oxygen,  giving  rise  to 
die  production,  from  the  same  metal  of  oxides  having  very 
difierent  properties.  These  proportions  have  been  sup»- 
posed  to  be  determinate,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  be^ 
heve  that  they  are  not  so,  except  from  the  operation  of 
external  circumstances  connected  with  the  oxidation  ^ 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  law  regulating  these 
comlnnations,  is  to  unite  the  ihetal  with  the  oxygen,  in 
quantities  indefinite,  from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum^ 
and  that  uniform  and  determinate  proportions  are  esta^ 
blished  in  particular  eases>  only  by  causes  foreign  to  thQ 
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reciprocal  attraction  whence  the  combmatian  resultSi— 
a  circiim stance  of  much  importance,  as  is  to  be  afterward* 
pointed  out,  with  regaid  to  the  pharmaceutical  processes 
on  the  metdi. 

When  the  metals  are  combined  with  oxygen,  they  be- 
come capable  of  combining  with  the  acids,  and  they  then 
acquire  greater  activity  and  power  of  chemical  action. 
This  previous  oxidation  of  a  metal  is  always  necessary  to 
its  combination  with  an  acid,  and  hence,  when  acids  act- 
on metals,  they  first  impart  to  tbem  oxygen,  or  enable 
them  to  attract  oxygen  from  the  water,  or  sometimes 
from  the  air,  and  then  combine  wiih  the  oxide  that  is 
formed.  As  the  same  metal  is  capable  of  existing  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  oxidation,  so  by  combining  in  these  states 
wiih  the  same  acid  it  forms  very  different  compounds', 
and  these  compounds  are  farther  diversified  by  the  difier- 
ent  proportions  of  acid  combined  in  them: 

Metals  are  rendered  active  on  the  living  system,  prin- 
cipally by  being  thus  combined  with  oxygen,  or  farther 
combined  with  ^ids.  In  their  metallic  state,  they  sel- 
dom produce  any  sensible  effect ;  and  any  effect  they  do 
produce  appears  lo  arise  from  their  being  chemically  act- 
ed on  by  the  gastric  fluids.  When  oxidated,  they  be- 
come much  more  active ;  and  still  more  so  when  the 
oxide  is  combined  with  an  acid.  And  even  the  degree 
of  oxygenation  considerably  influences  their  powers  -,  so 
that  from  the  same  metal  preparations  of  very  different 
degrees  of  medicinal  actirity  may  be  obtained,  though  all 
agreeing  in  du  kind  of  actian  tfaey  exert. 
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It  ^wiMitd  be  foffri^  to  the  Mjttt  of  Ah  skttoki  to  give 
the  description  of  the  indiili4«ail  mclah  :  k  ie  suflBeknt  to 
have  stated  wkh  regard  to  theto  thtae  general  filets.  Few 
of  tketn  exist  as  comnoti  iiifredients  in  tht  oompositioa 
of  muinral  stAstaaoea^  witb  the  exception  of  ironw 

A  dmB  of  substances^  possessing  certain  cotfimon  pro* 
pertiesy  the  ultimate  principles  of  the  various  compounds^ 
ilM  metallic  or  inflanunable^  whiich  occur  m  the  minetal 
kingdom^  bad  been  disttngoished  by  the  appellation  of 
£iiRTH8.  An  analogy  had  often  been  observed  to  exist 
betweea  these  substances  and  metallic  oxides  '^  and  the 
conjectuire  kai  eve»  been  advanced,  that  they  are  of  si* 
milar  constitutton^  or  consist  of  metallic  bases  combined 
wkh  oxygen.  ^  By  a  train  of  ini^stigationy  originating  in 
very  different  analogies^  the  compoaition  of  the  earths  has 
been  established,  and  their  bases  discovered  to  be  8ul>« 
stances  previously  unknown,  and  possessing  general  pro* 
perties,  90  neatly  silfied  to  those  of  metals,  as  to  be  soffi- 
eient  perhaps  to  justify  the  placing  them  in  that  class ; 
yet  stills  so  far  difierent  as  to  afford  some  reason  for  re^ 
garding  them;  at  least  as  »  peculiar  order. 

The  Primary  or  Simple  Earths^  as  they  are  named,  to 
distiogttirii  them  from  the  various  earthy  aggregates 
which  exist  in  nature,  have  been  described  as  substances 
insqrid,  insoluble  in  water,  fixed,  and  nearly  infusible'  by 
heatt  uninflammable,  and  capable  of  combining  with 
acids,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  acid  properties.  All  these 
characters  are  not  equally  appropriate ;  for  there  are  se^ 
vend  of  the  earths  which  have  »  pungent  taste,  afid'  are 
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soluble  in  water  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  all  of  them 
may  be  fused  by  yery  intense  heats. 

The  principal  earths  are  Silex,  Argil,  Magnesia,  Lime, 
Barytes,  and  Srrontites;  Zircon,  Glucine  and  Ittria,  having 
more  doubtful  chims  Co  be  ranked  in  this  class,  or  exist- 
ing in  such  minute  quantities  as  to  be  comparatively  un- 
important. 

SiLEX  is  an  abundant  ingredient,  not  only  in  mineral 
substances,  but  is  frequently  contained  in  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, and  forms  part  of  the  earthy  residuum  of  their 
decomposition.  It  is  tasteless,  nearly  infusible  and  inso~ 
luble  in  water,  and  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its 
<  inertness,  and  comparatively  limited  range  of  combin- 
p  ation  ;  among  the  acids  it  combines  only  with  the  fluoric, 
and  even  scarcely  neutralizes  its  properties.  It  unites 
with  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  by  fusion  with  the  other  earths 
and  the  metallic  osides. 

Argil  is  insipid,  soft  to  the  touch,  infusible,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  and  particularly  distinguished  by  forming 
with  chat  fluid  a  ductile  plastic  mass,  which  hardens  and 
contracts  considerably  when  heated.  With  the  acids  it 
forms  compounds,  which  have  generally  a  sweetish 
Styptic  taste,  and  which  possess,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
property  of  astringency. 

Magnesia  exists  in  the  form  of  a  very  light  white 
powder,  smooth  and  impalpabiei  infusible,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  not  forming  with  it  a  coherent  paste;  it  has  a 
•lightly  bitter  taste,  changes  the  more  delicate  vegetable 
blue  colours  to  a  green^  and  combines  with  acids,  form- 
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iDg  (K>inpound8^  in  general  very  soluble,  and  having  a 
bitter  taste.  In  its  pure  form,  it  is  medicinally  employed 
as  an  antacid,  and  its  saline  compounds  have,  in  general 
a  cathartic  power. 

Lime,  or  Calcareous  Earth,  displajis  still  greater  ener-* 
gy  of  action.  It  is  so  far  soluble  in  water,'  as  to  commu* 
nicate  to  the  solution  a  very  harsh  styptic  taste,  and  the 
power  of  changing  the  vegetable  colours  to  a  green.  Be« 
iag  usually  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  limestone, 
chalk,  or  marble,  by  heat,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  hard 
mass ;  but  when  it  imbibes  water^  ^her  directly  or  from 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  splits,  and  falls  down  into 
a.  white  powder  perfectly  dry.  It  is  infusible.  Com- 
bined with  the  acids,  it  neutralizes  thisir  properties.  Its 
action  is  considerable  on  the  animal  system.  Directly 
applied  to  animal  matter,  it  acts  chemically,  producing 
decomposition,  and  thus  operating  as  an  escharotic.  Gi« 
ven  in  solution,  it  exerts  an  astringent  and  tonic  power, 
which  power  is  also  displayed  in  several  of  its  saline 
combinations ;  and  by  its  chemical  agency  it  acts  as  an 
antacid,  and,  as  has  been  supposed,  likewise  as  a  lithon- 
triptic.  Its  base  has  been  obtained,  though  not  perhaps 
perfectly  insulated ;  it  has  the  metallic  lustre,  and  appears 
to  be  highly  inflammable. 

Barttes  surpasses  lime  in  energy  of  chemical  action. 
Like  it,  when  in  a  solid  mass,  it  absorbs  water  rapidly, 
and  falls  into  a  dry  white  powder  ;  its  taste  is  harsh  and 
caustic ;  when  water  is  combined  with  it,  it  fuses  by  a 
heat  comparatively  moderate  *,  but  when  this  ijs  dissipated. 
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the  heat  requires  to  be  raised  to  a  much  higher  point.  It 
is  more  soluble  in  water  than  any  of  the  earthst  cold  wa- 
ter dissoiviiig  a  twenty-fifth  of  its  weight,  and  boiling 
water  even  more  than  half  its  weight;  this  latter  solu- 
tion depositing,  as  it  cools,  transparent  prismatic  crystals. 
Its  soluiion  changes  the  vegetable  colours  to  a  green. 
This  earth  combines  with  the  acids,  and  appears  to  exert 
to  them  very  powerful  attractions,  as  it  decomposes  iheir 
compounds  with  the  other  earths  and  the  alkalis, — a  cir- 
cumstance protiably  owing,  however,  rather  to  the  inso- 
lubility of  the  compounds  it  forms,  than  to  any  superior 
force  of  attraction.  It  exeits  affinities  to  the  other  earths, 
and  combines  also  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Of  all 
the  earths,  ir  is  the  one  which  acts  most  powerfully  on 
the  living  system.  Even  in  small  quantities,  it  occasions 
unpleasant  symptoms,  and  its  preparations  prove  poison- 
ous to  animals.  From  this  quahty,  and  from  another, 
the  great  specific  gravity  of  several  of  its  saline  combin- 
ations, particularly  the  trative  sulphate  and  carbonate, 
barytes  was  often  more  peculiarly  supposed  to  be  of  a 
mr-tallic  nature.  Its  decomposition  has  been  effected  by 
the  application  of  galvanism,  and  a  base  obtained  from  it, 
of  a  metallic  appearance,  having  the  colour  of  silver,  con- 
siderably heavier  than  water,  fusible  at  a  heat  below  red- 
ness, not  volatile,  inflammable,  and  reproducing  barytcs 
when  combined  with  osygen. 

Strontites,  the  last  of  these  earths,  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  baryres  in  many  of  its  properties.  Like  it, 
it  has  a  pungent  acrid  tagte,  is  soluble  in  water,  crystal- 
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liahk  imm  ks  tstimttd  solotioii  bf  cooUttgi  changei 
the  TegetaUe  oolottrs  to  a  gvttn,  combiats  with  the 
wuih  *n^  <lecompo$esa  number  oi  die  compounds  which 
dwy  form  with  die  other  alkalis  and  earths.  Its  native 
compowMb  too  hafe  a  consicferable  specific  graTity.  h 
is,  however,  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  barjtes^  it 
xequtvee  nearly  SOO  parts  of  coM  water  to  dissolve  iff 
though  boiling  water  dissolves  it  in  much  larger  qurinti* 
tf.  Barytes  decomposes  its  saks.  It  is  not  poisonoosy 
nor  does  k  appear  to  exert  any  marked  action  on  the 
Itnng  system.  A  diaracteristic  property  of  it  is  that  of 
its  salts  causing  feaflammaUe  bodies  to  bum  with  a  Uood 
red  same* 

Following  the  series  from  the  metallic' oxides  through 
the  earths,  we  arrive  at  the  Alkaus.  These  possess  the 
cfaemicat  properly  common  to  the  whole,  and  most  cha« 
xacteristic,  that  of  combining  with  acids,  neutraHzbig  the 
add  properries,  and  forming  compounds,  analogous  m 
general  properties  to  those  formed  by  the  earths  and  me« 
talKc  oxides  with  the  acids.  But  they  ^splay  still  more 
energy  in  their  chemical  actions  than  the  earths,  and  are 
more  remote  in  their  qualities,  from  the  oxides  of  the 
common  metals.  Their  taste  is  extremely  harsh  and 
acrid;  they  are  highly  caustic;  abundantly  soluble  in 
water;  exerting  indeed  such  an  attttKirion  to  it  as  to  iitiF- 
Uibe  it  from  the  atmosphere,  or  attract  it  from  other 
bodies :  they  are  fusible  by  a  moderate  heat,  and  by  a 
stronger  heat  are  volatilised ;  they  change  the  vegetable 
blue  and  purple  colours  to  a  green,  the  yellow  to  a 
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brown,  and  they  combine  with  oilsi  rendering  them  diffa-^. 
sible  or  soluble  in  .water.  These  properties  belong  to 
two  of  the  alkalis  which  are  naturally  concrete,  potash 
and  soda.  A  thirds  ammonia,  exists  when  uncombined 
as  a  permanent  gas,  but  it  Is  instantly  condensed  by  wa- 
ter, and  absorbed  by  it  in  large  quantity,  and  the  general 
properties  of  it  not  connected  with  its  peculiar  form.are^ 
the  same. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  discoveries  ot  Modern  Che^ 
mistry  is  that  of  the  composition  of  the  Alkalis.  Am* 
monia  had  been  known  to  be  formed  from  the  combin* 
ation  of  hydrogen  with  nitrogen,  and  analogy  suggested 
to  Chemists  the  conclusion,^ that  the  two  fixed  alkalis  are. 
of  similar  constitution,  containing  either  of  these  ele- 
ments as  a  common  principle;  and  thus  led  them  aside 
from  the  analogy  suggested  by  their  connection  with  the 
metall^  oxides  in  neutralizing  the  acid  properties,  hom: 
which  it  might  have  been  inferred,  that  they  and  the 
earths  are  compounds  of  metals  with  oxygen.  Mr  Daryt 
availing  himself  of  the  powerful  instrument  of  chemical 
analysis  which  galvanism  affords,  submitted  potash  and 
soda  to  its  action,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  their  de- 
composition.  Their  bases  are  substances  extremely  pe- 
culiar }  they  have  the  metallic  lustre,  opacity  and  tenaci- 
ty, but  not  the  property  formerly  considered  as  charac^ 
teristic  of  metals,  that  of  great  specific  gravity,  as  they 
are  even  lighter  than  water ;  they  are  very  fusible  and 
volatile,  and  pass  through  these  changes  of  form,  as  well 
as  different  states  of  cohesion,  in  a  v€try  limited  range  of 
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temperature ;  they  are  also  highly  inflammable  \  com^ 
bined  with  oxygen,  they  form  these  alkalis-;  and,  if  th^ie 
bases  are  to  be  admitted  as  metallici  the  analogy  in  che* 
mical  constitution  is  established  between  the  alksdby 
earths,  and  metallic  oxides. 

.  Potash,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  n^tmed,  (in  conformity 
to  the  rule  of  giving  a  similar  termination  to  the  names 
of  substahcea  belonging  to  the  same  order).  Potass  a,  is 
obtained  from  the  incineration  of  yegetables,  especially 
from  the  wodl;  the  saline  matter  remaining  after  the 
wood  has  been  bufnt,' consists  principally  of  this  alkali,  in 
combination  with  carbonic  acid,  being  freed  from  the  im« 
puritijes  by  lixiviation  ;  this  acid  is  abstracted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  lime,  the  alkali  is  obtained  in  solution,  and,  by 
evaporation,  can  be  obtained  in  a  solid  state.     It  is  of  a 
white  colour,  crystallizable,  fusible,  and  volatile  at  a 
Ugher  heat ;  abundantly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  also  in 
alkohol,  powerfully  caustic,  and  possessed  of  all  the  alka- 
line properties  in  a  high  degree.    There  is  some  uncer- 
tainty, whether  it  exist  in   the  vegetable  matter  from 
which  it  is  procured  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  obtained, 
or  whether  its  base  is  a  constituent  principle  of  that  mat- 
ter, and  is  oxygenated  during  the  combustion :  one  rea* 
son  for  admitting  the  latter  opinion,  at  least  in  part, 
is,  that  the  alkali  cannot  be  extracted  in  so  large  a  quan- 
tity by  any  other  process  as  by  burning. 

Potassium,  as  the  base  of  potash  has  been  named,  is 
at  the  temperature  of  S2^  a  solid  substance,  hard  and 
brittle,  of  a  white  colour,  opaque,  and  with  the  lustre  of 
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polished  silver ;  at  50"  it  becomes  soft  and  malleable ;  at 
fiO°  it  is  in  the  form  of  small  globales,  somewhat  consis- 
I  tent ;  at  70^  it  becomes  more  mobile  and  liquid ;  and  at 
100,  it  is  completely  so.  It  requires  a  temperature  near 
to  a  red  heat  to  volatilize  it.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  or 
even  than  alkohol  or  ether.  It  is  highly  inflammable, 
4hen  heated  to  its  vaporific  point,  burning  with  intense 
heat  and  vivid  light;  at  lower  temperatures  it  com- 
Unes  more  slowly  with  bxygen^  it  passes  through  various 
Stages  of  oxidation  to  the  maximum,  wheft  it  forms  the 
alkaii,  being  then  combined  with  oxygen  in  the  propor- 
tion of  85  to  15.  Such  is  the  strength  of  its  affinity  to 
this  principle,  that  it  takes  it  rapidly  from  water,  and 
from  all  the  acids.  It  combines  with  the  primary  in- 
flammables, and  with  the  metals. 

Soda,  or  Mineral  Alkali  js  it  has  been  denominated,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  other  alkali,  which  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  of  vegetable,  exists  as  a  consti- 
tuent principle  of  several  saline  mineral  substances,  but  it 
IE  usually  extracted  from  the  combustion  of  marme  plants. 
It  is  afforded  by  the  combustion,  combined  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  associated  with  various  other  saline  mbstances, 
and  is  obtained  pure  by  the  same  general  process  as  that 
applied  to  potash.  Whether  it  pre-exist  in  sea  plants,  or 
whether  these,  in  common  with  land  vegetables,  afford 
potash  in  burning,  which  decomposes  the  muriate  of  soda 
with  which  they  are  impregnated  from  their  situation,  so 
as  to  afford  soda,  has  not  been  well  determined.  In  its 
physical  properties  this  alkali  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
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blancc  to  the  other.  It  it  solid  and  white,  crystallizaUe, 
though  w!tb  difliculty,  from  its  watery  solution  ;  enlreine- 
ly  acrid  and  caustic,  fusible  and  Tolattle  from  Ikeat,  ha- 
ving a  strong  attraction  to  wai«r,  changing  tiic  vegetable 
colours  to  a  green,  and  possessing  al)  the  alkaline  proper- 
ties. FrotR  pDl*£h  it  is  princifaUy  disiingui&hcd  by  the 
very  difiercnt  compnunds  it  forms. 

iSobiUH,  the  base  of  soda,  is  white  and  opaque,  and  has 
(he  lustre  and  appearance  of  silver;  is  soft  and  malleable  t 
it  somewhat  lighter  than  water ;  it  is  less  fusible  than 
potassium,  iK)t  losing  its  cohesion  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  120°,  and  requiring  for  its  perfect  fusion  a  heat  of 
1 80  -|  it  is  aiao  less  volatile.  When  heated  to  ignition,  it 
burss  vividly  ;  at  lower  temperatures  it  absorbs  oxygen 
without  undergoing  combustion  ;  it  abstracts  oxygen  from 
water,  and  from  the  acids,  frequently  with  inflammation.  It 
appears  to  be  susceptible  of  various  degrees  of  oxidation  ; 
at  the  maximum  when  the  proportion  of  oxygc^n  is  about 
S 1  to  79|  it  forms  soda.  It  acts  on  the  inJiammablcs  and 
die  metals  nearly  as  ixotassium  does. 

AHH0H14.  This  alkali  has  usually  been  denominated 
Vtdatite,  from  its  volatility  compared  with  the  others, 
cvm  when  it  is  combined  with  water,  oe'in^  considerable. 
In  its  intuUted  state  it  exists  as  a  permanently  elastic  fluid ; 
Its  odour  is  eitremety  pungent ;  water  absorbs  it  in  very 
brge  quantity,  and  tbis  solution  forms  what  is  named  Li- 
quid Ammonia.  Its  volatility,  or  tendency  to  assimi''  the 
elailic  form,  and  its  comparative  dilution,  lessen  the  ener- 
gy of  its  action  -,  and  hence,  though  possessed  of  the  ge- 
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neral  alkalina  propertles^^it  appears  weaker  than  the  others 
in  the  affinities  it  exerts.  Its  composition  was  supposed 
to  have  been  established,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  appear- 
ing, both  from  analytic  and  synthetic  experiments,  to  be 
its  constituent  principles.  When  the  composition  ^of  the 
fixed  alkalis  was  discovered,  and  they  were  proved  to  be 
oxides,  analogy  evidently  suggested  the  conjecture,  that 
oxygen  would  probably  also  exist  in  ammonia  ;  and  Mr 
Davy,  from  some  experiments,  concluded,  that  this  is  the 
case,  though  these  have  not  been  fully  confirmed  by 
subsequent  experiments.  The  analogy  in  the  che- 
mical constitution  of  ammonia  to  that  of  the  fixed  alkaliSf 
has  however  been  established  by  the  important  discovery, 
that  it  affords  metallic  matter;  Berzelius  and  Pontin» 
Swedish  chemists,  having  found,  that  when  the  alkali  is 
placed  at  the  negative  wire  in  the  galvanic  circuit  in  con- 
tact with  quicksilver,  the  quicksilver  increases  in  bulk,  be- 
comes thick,  and  at  length  a. soft  solid,— ^changes  perfect- 
ly similar  to  what  are  produced  in  it  by  the  addition  of 
metallic  matter,  and  whieh.  can  scarcely  be  conceived  to 
arise  from  any  other  cause.  The  matter  producing  these 
effects  in  the  experiment,  must  have  been  derived  from 
decomposition  of  the  ammonia ;  and  it  is  accordingly 
found,  that  when  this  substance  receives  oxygen,-  either 
from  the  air  or  from  water,  ammonia  is  reproduced. 
Either  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  must  therefore  be  of  a  me- 
tallic nature,  combined,  probably  with  a  portion  of  oxy- 
gen;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  these  gases  may 
be  modifications  of  the  same  base.    The  analogy  in  conr 
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stitutioh  has  thus  been  rendered  complete!  with  regard  to 
the  three  alkaliSi  and  they,  as  well  as  the  earths,  are  con- 
nected by  a  series  with  the  oxides  of  what  are  more  strict- 
ly denominated  metals,— -one  of  the  most  perfect  exam- 
pies  of  generalization  which  the  science  of  Chemistry  af- 
fords. 

The  last  important  class  of  chemical  agents  is  that  of 
Acids.  The  characteristic  acid  properties  are  a  sour  taste^ 
the  power  of  changing  the  blue,  purple,  and  green  colours 
of  vegetables  to  a  red,  and  that  of  combining  with  the  al- 
kalis, earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  forming  compounds,  in 
wUch,  when  the  combination  is  established  in  the  due 
proportion,  the  properties  of  the  acid,  and  of  the  base 
with  which  it  is  united,  are  equally  neutralized.  The 
more  powerful  acids  have  a  considerable  degree  of  caus- 
ticity ;  they  hwe  a  strong  attraction  to  water,  and  they 
act  with  energy  on  inflammable  and  metallic  substances. 
All  the  adds  are  compounds  of  oxygen,  and  this  element 
is  therefore  regarded  as  the  principle  of  acidity.  This 
truth  was  established  by  Lavoisier,  with  regard  to  a  nimi- 
ber  of  the  acids,  and  extended  by  analogy  to  a  few  which 
had  not  been  decomposed...  It  has  been  confirmed,  with 

'  regard  ta  these,  by  more  recent  investigations.  The  bases 
(Of  the  acids  are  either  inflammable  or  metallic.  The  pro- 
duction of  acidity  is  usually  the  result  of  their  full  oxy- 
genation, and  in  some  cases  the  base  combines  with  two 
proportions  of  oxygen,  forming  two  acids,  different  in 

'  their  properties  from  each  other.  .i. 

On  these  facts,  with  regard  to  the  chemical  constitu- 
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tion  of  the  adds,  their  notnenclatare  is  founded.  The 
baee  being  specific  with  regard  to  eacli  acid,  while  the 
oxygen  is  common  to  them,  it  is  from  the  name  of  the 
former  that  the  name  of  the  acid  is  derived  ;  and,  by  a 
variation  in  the  termination  of  this  name,  the  different 
acids  which  may  be  formed  from  the  base,  by  a  difference 
in  the  degree  of  oxygenation,  are  distinguished ;  the  name 
tecminating  in  the  syllable  k,  when  the  acid  is  that  which 
contains  the  larger  proportion  of  oiygen,  and  in  the  syl- 
lable cm  when  it  conlalns  the  smaller  proportion.  Thus 
sulphur  forms  two  acids,  by  combining  with  two  propor- 
tions of  onygen  i  the  term  sulphur  is  the  radical  whence 
the  names  of  these  are  derived,  and  according  to  the  above 
principle,  the  one  is  denominated  the  sulphuric,  the  other 
the  sulphurous  acid.  Where  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen 
can  be  ^rther  combined  with  an  acid  without  increasing, 
but  rather  diminishing  its  acid  powers,  the  name  is  ex- 
pressed by  prefixing  the  epithet  n-vy,  as  oxymuriatic  acid. 
Acids  have  an  extensive  power  of  combination.  From 
the  numerous  affinities  they  exert,  and  from  the  facility 
with  which  they  afford  oxygen,  they  are  the  most  active 
of  any  of  the  compound  chemical  agents,  and  are  hence 
^1  employed  in  many  pharmaceutic  operations.  Those 
of  most  importance  under  this  view  are  the  sulphurii 
nitric^  and  muriatic. 

The  SuLPHUKic  Acid,  formed  from  the  full  oxyj 
tion  of  sulphur,  exists  combined  with  a  small  quantity 
water  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  of  great  density,  and  Arom 
^is  Btate  of  coiKemratioa  acts  powerfully 
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strong  attractions  to  other  bodieSi  and  though,  from 
the  strength  of  affinity  between  its  principles,  it  does  not 
directly  afford  oxygen  with  facility  to  many  substances, 
it  enables  them  to  attract  oxygen  from  water,  and  thus 
subjects  them  to  chemical  change.  The  Sulphvrous 
AciPy  which  is  formed  from  the  same  base  in  a  lower 
degree  of  oxygenation,  existing  naturally  in  the  elastic 
'form»  which  is  an  obstacle  to  its  entering  into  combina* 
tion,  and  not  being  very  largely  absorbed  by  water,  so 
•fl  to  form  a  concentrated  solution,  is  much  weaker. 

NiTEic  Acid  is  tho  result  of  the  full  oxygenation  of 
mtrogen  \  and  the  oxygen,  not  being  retained  in  the  com* 
binabon  by  a  strong  attraction,  the  acid  yields  it  readily^ 
and  hence  acts  with  more  facility  and  energy  on  inflam- 
mable and  metallic  substance  than  any  other  acid, — oxi- 
dating the  former,  and  first  oxidating,  then  combining 
with  the  latter  ;  hence  in  pharmacy  it  is  used  as  the 
most  general  solvent  of  the  metals.  What  is  named  Ni- 
T&ous  Acid,  is  the  nitric,  with  an  impregnation  of  ni- 
tric oxide  gas  ;  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  emits  similar 
cobured  dense  fumes,  while  the  other  is  colourless  :  the 
chemical  agencies  of  both  are  nearly  the  same. 

Muriatic  Acid  exists  when  uncombined  in  the  aerial 
form,  but  it  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity  by  water,  and 
forms  a  liquid  acjd  of  considerable  strength.  Its  analy- 
sis had  not  been  effected,  and  even  yet,  by  the  action  of 
potassium  on  it,  there  have  been  established  only  some 
sii^ular  facts^  with  regard  to  viratdr  combined  with  it> 
and  the  effect  of  this  water  on  its  acidity  i  the  quantity  of 
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water  in  combination  with  the  acid  even  in  its  elastic 
state,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  at  least  one-third  of  its 
weight ;  and  though  the  acid  itself  cannot  be  obtained  free 
from  this  water,  yet  when  combinations  of  it  with  other 
acids  are  procured  in  this  state,  the  acid  powers  are  com- 
pletely suspended,  and  are  restored  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  water.  This  acid,  not  directly  affording  oxygen  to 
bodies,  oxidates  them  only  by  enabling  them  to  attract 
oxygen  from  the  water  it  contains  ;  it  thus  dissolves  me- 
tals ;  and  it  farther  combines  with  other  substances,  as  the 
alkalis  or  earths.  It  is  capable  of  uniting  with  an  addi- 
tional proportion  of  oxygen,  forming  what  is  named  Oxy- 
muriatic  Acid,  which,  although  its  acid  powers  are  weak- 
er, imparts  oxygen  more  readily  to  bodies.  And,  witha 
Btil!  larger  proportion  of  oxygen,  it  forms  a  third  acid, 
Hyper-oxymuriatic  Acid,  which  gives  to  the  saline  com- 
pounds in  which  it  exists,  the  power  of  acting  with  much 
energy  on  inflammable  bodies,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
large  quantity  of  oxygen  condensed  in  the  combination, 
and  not  retained  by  any  great  force. 

Other  acids,  less  important  as  pharmaceutic  agents,  are 
the  Carbonic,  Phosphoric,  Boracic,  and  Fluoric. 

Carbonic  Acid,  the  product  of  the  complete  oxyge- 
nation of  carbon,- existing  in  the  elastic  form,  and  being 
absorbed  by  water  only  in  sparing  quantity,  has  no  very 
active  chemical  power,  but  is  of  importance  from  existing 
in  many  natural  combinations,  particularly  of  saline  and 
earthy  substancesbelonging  to  ihe  Materia  Medica.  The 
characters  eminently  distinguishing  it  are  its  only  weaken- 
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ingf  not  entirely  neutralizing  the  properties  of  the  alka- 
1189  when  in  combination  with  them,  and  its  being  disen- 
gaged rapidly  with  eflFervescence  by  other  acids  from  these 
compounds,  and  from  those  it  forms  vrith  the  earths. 

Phosphoric  Acid  has  phosphorus  for  its  base ;  and  the 
affinity  between  this  base  and  the  oxygen,  with  which  it 
is  combined,  being  strong,  it  scarcely  acts  on  bodies  by 
oxygenating  them,  but  simply  by  entering  into  combin- 
ation with  them ;  nor  are  these  combinations  compara* 
tively  of  much  importance.  Phosphorous  Acid,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  smaller,  is  still  less  im- 
portant. 

BoRAcic  Acid  exists  in  the  concrete  form,  and  its  che- 
mical action  is  comparatively  weak.  So  powerful  is  the 
affinity  between  its  base  and  oxygen,  that  it  has  only  been 
decomposed  by  galvanism,  or  by  potassium ;  and  its  de- 
composition, there  is  reason  to  conclude,  is  even  not 
complete :  a  dark  olive  coloured  substance  is  obtained^ 
inflammable,  and  which,  by  combining  with  oxygen,  re- 
produces boracic  acid  j  this  substance  being  probably  the 
real  base  in  a  lower  degree  of  oxygenation. 

Fluoric  Acid  is  elastic,  and  is  not  very  .largely  ab- 
sorbed by  water;  its,  chemical  action  is  from  these  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  not  powerful.  It  unites,  however, 
easily  with  the  alkalis  and  earths,  and,  what  peculiarly  dis- 
dnguishes  it,  is  capable  of  dissolving  siliceous  earth.  It 
suffers  partial  decomposition  from  the  action  of  potassium^ 
oxygen  being  abstracted  from  it,  and  a  chocolate  colour« 
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ed  substance  deposited  which  burns  in  o];ygenf  and  |flv 
produces  the  acid. 

There  is  a  series  of  acids  with  compound  ba|e8>  d^iff* 
ved  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  system ;  l^ut  thofe  id 
them  entitled  to  notice  will  be  best  considered  with  the 
classes  of  substances  with  which  tliey  are  more  strictly 
connected* 

The  aoids  combine  with  the  alkali3|  the  earthe^,  aad 
the  metallic  oxides ;  and  when  thir  combinatioa  is  esta** 
blisbed  in  the  due  proportion,  the  cl^emical  properties  of 
the  acid,  and  of  the  base  witl\  wjii^^b  it  is  united,  ate  mu^ 
tually  neutralized.  Hence  these  compounds  are  same^ 
Neutral  Salts,  and,  as  an  order  of  chemical  ^gents^ 
they  are  distinguished  by  certain  common  properti^ai 
T^y  can  always  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  :  they  are 
generally,  though  not  universally  soluble  in  water;  those 
of  them  which  are  soluble,  are  <:apable  of  assuming  a  orjc^* 
etalline  form,  the  form  being  very  different  ia  diSerent 
salts.  Those  which  crystalline  from  their  ^ueous  sohif 
tion,  always  retain  a  quantity  of  water  greater  ox  kss  in 
combination,  essential  to  the  crystal,  and  therefore  named 
their  water  of  crystallization.  When  heated,  the  increase 
of  temperature  is  often  sufficient  to  enable  this  water  to 
dissolve  the  real  saline  matter:  this  is  named  the  watery 
fusion  of  salts  \  as  it  evaporates,  the  salt  becomes  con- 
crete, and,  by  a  JFiardier  increase  of  heal,  ia  either  fused 
or  decomposed.  The  term  Neutral^  Salt  is  sometimes  ve- 
stricted  to  those  of  which  the  alkalis  are  the  bases : 
those    formed    from    the    earths    are    named    Earthy 
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Sdts  ;  iufd  (hose  from  the  ihetallic  oxides.  Metallic  Salts. 
The  nomeflclatwre  of  the  whole  series  is  in  the  moderh 
diemkal  laiigaage  simple,  and,  at  the  saiM  timei  sjste* 
matic  and  precise.  They  are  formed  into  genera  and 
species,  according  to  the  acids,  and  the  bases  of  which 
they  are  composed  j  the  name  of  the  genus  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  acid,  the  name  of  the  species  from  that 
of  the  base  wifh  which  the  acid  is  tintted.  Thus  all  the 
sates  formed  frein  sUlphurld  acid  are  considered  as  con* 
stittiting  oile  genus,  amd  are  liamed  Sulphates )  and  the 
namie  crf  en:h  species  is  expressed,  by  adding  the  ttarne  of 
die  base,  as  Sulphate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Lime,  Sut* 
^bate  of  Irtrti,  &t«  The  ^cid  which  sulphur  forms  in  a 
different  degreed  of  6xygenation,  the  Sulphurous,  fotmi  a 
different  ordefr  of  salts  ^  these  are  named  Sulphites ;  add 
in  like  manner  we  have  Nitrates  and  Nitrites,  Phosphates 
and  Phospltitesy  ike.  Those  formed  from  oxynlu- 
riatie  acid  are  named  Oxy-muriated.  Salts  are  som€«* 
tithes  formed  with  an  eiccess  of  acid,  or  with  an  excess 
of  base  :  the  acid  being  considered  as  the  principle  form* 
iirg  the  gefnms,  these  are  distinguished  by  prefixing  to 
the  vsusil  nantie  the  epithet  sty^er,  when  the  acid  is  pre* 
dominant^  and  the  epithet  sab  when  it  is  deficient,  or 
whetr  the  biie  is  in  excess,  as  Super-sulphate  of  Potash, 
Ssb-earbonate  of  Soda,  &c.  When  an  acid  is  combined 
in  one  cdmpotmd  with  two  bases,  al  sometimes  happens, 
the  nsimes  of  both  hises  enter  into  the  name  of  the  Salt, 
:te  Tartrate  of  Pota«h,and  Soda.  Thus,  by  this  simple 
system^ a f sicitily  of  nomenclature  is  afforded;  the  whole 
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is  uniform  and  systemariC)  and  the  memory  is  aided,  by 
the  nanie  pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  salt ;  and  the 
adoption  of  this  nomenclature  in  Pharmacy  is  an  impor- 
tant improvement. 


So  far  the  chemical  analysis  of  unorganized  substances 
connected  with  the  Materia  Medica  has  been  the  subject 
of  consideration.  It  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  analy- 
sis of  those  belonging  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms,— a  subject  of  much  importance,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  vegetable  part  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and 
which,  from  tliis  importance,  as  well  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  substances  themselves,  requires  to  be  considered 
with  more  minute  details. 

These  two  classes  of  bodies  are  distinguished  by  very 
obvious  chemical  characters.  In  unorganized  substan- 
ces, the  principles  are  few,  and  are  combined  generally 
in  very  simple  states  of  union ;  their  analysis  can  be  exe- 
cuted with  accuracy  ;  even  the  proportions  of  their  princi- 
ples can  be  determined  with  precision,  and  they  can  be 
again  combined  so  as  to  form  ihe  decomposed  substance, 
thus  conGrming  the  analysis  by  synthesis.  But,  with  re- 
gard to  the  products  of  organization,  while  the  composi- 
tion, so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  ultimate  elements,  is  more 
uniform,  it  is  with  regard  to  the  modes  in  which  they 
are  united  much  moie  complicited.  They  consist  of 
a  few  common  principles ;  but  these,  presented  to  each 
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odier  in  the  vessels  of  the  organic  beings  have  been 
placed  under  circumstances  indefinitely  varied)  and  which 
art  can^  very  imperfectly  imitate.  Combinations  of  the 
same  elements  are  formed,  therefore,  greatly  diversified, 
and  properties  are  derived  from  differences  of  propor- 
tions, or  modes  of  union  extren&ely  minute.  Hence 
their  accurate  analysis  is  executed  with  difficulty, — vl  dif- 
ficulty increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  these  elements 
having  strong  mutual  affinities,  cannot  in  general  be  ob- 
tained insulated,  but  when  the  compound  has  been  de- 
composed enter  into  new  combinations  liable  to  be  mo- 
dified by  slight  variations  of  circumstances ;  the  propor- 
tions therefore  can  seldom  be  determined  with  accuracy, 
the  modes  of  union  in  general  remain  unknown,  and  the 
confirmation  4ly  synthesis  is  entirely  precluded. 

Another  character  distinguishes  these  two  classes. 
The  composition  of  unorganized  bodies  being  more  sim- 
ple, is  not  so  liable  to  be  subverted;  their  constituent 
principles  being  few,  their  affinities  operate  with  more 
force,  and.  the  combination  is  more  permanent.  That  of 
organized-  bodies  being  more  complicated,  has  charac- 
ters precisely  the  reverse.  Composed  always  of  several 
elements,  the  affinities  are  more  nicely  adjusted,  and  are 
therefore  more  easily  modified ;  and  their  principles  ha- 
ving tendencies  to  enter  into  numerous  forms  of  combin- 
ation, slight  variations  of  circumstances  subvert  the  equif- 
librium.  Hence  the  susceptibility  of  decomposition  by 
which  they  are  distinguished :  they  are  liable  even  to 
spontaneous  changes  from  the  reaction  of  their  elements. 
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and  when  this  is  favoured  by  humidity,  elevation  of  tern- 
peraturei  or  the  action  of  the  air,  new  combinations  are 
established,  whence  the  original  compounds  are  decom- 
posed. 

From  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  products  of  or* 
gantzation,  there  are  two  kinds  of  analysis  to  which  they 
are  subject.  The  object  of  the  one  is  to  discover  their 
ultimate  composition ;  that  of  the  other  is  less  refined^ 
being  confined  to  the  investigation  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  which  they  are  composed. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  vegetaUe  substance  is  homogene- 
ous. The  seed,  for  example,  the  bark,  or  the  leavet  of  a 
plant,  is  not  of  one  uniform  composition,  but  consists  of 
various  proximate  principles  in  a  state  of  mixture,  or  of 
slight  combination,  and  capable  of  being  easily  separated 
from  each  other.  Now,  these  are  often  tfinected  with 
their  medicinal  virtues;  the  virtue  residing  perhaps  not  in 
the  entire  substance  of  the  leaf,  bark,  or  seed,  but  in  a 
principle  Capable  of  being  separated,  and  which  may  fre- 
quently be  employed  in  its  insulated  state.  Hence  the 
importance  of  the  analysis  of  the  vegetable  substances 
belonging  to  the  Materia  Medica,  so  far  as  relates  to 
their  proximate  principleis;  the  knowledge  it  conveys 
enabling  us  to  employ  them  with  more  discrimination! 
and  to  submit  them  to  the  proper  pharmaceutic  treat- 
ment. An  enumer^rion  of  their  proxinute  principles, 
and  more  particularly  of  those  on  which  their  medicinal 
powers  depend,  accordingly  always  enters  into  their  de- 
scription as  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
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This  uuljm  U  executed  in  yarioat  modesy  adapted  to 
paurtkular  casesi  according  to  the  principles  which  form 
the  vegetable  substance. 

An  important  principle  is  sometimes  separated  merely 
by  heat.  The  temperature  cannot  indeed  be  elevated 
very  highy  as  then  the  proximate  principles  of  the  vege* 
taUe  would  be  themselves  decomposed,  and  their  de- 
ments brought  into  new  combinations.  But  at  a  heat 
comparativeiy  modetatei  as  that  of  boiling  water,  this 
does  not  happen ;  and  at  this  temperature  several  of  the 
principles  of  plants,  such  as  their  essential  oil,  cam- 
pbors,  and  some  others  not  very  well  defined,  are  volati- 
lized without  decompositioDy  and  of  course  can  be  ob- 
tained pure. 

The  action  of  difierent  solvents  is  of  more  extensive 
use  in  conducting  the  vegetable  analysis.  W^ter  dis- 
solves several  of  their  component  principles,  such  as  gum 
and  extractive  matter,  tannin,  saline  substances,  and 
some  odiers.  These  are  dissolved  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  and  in  more  or  less  purity,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water  employed.  In  general,  by 
raising  the  water  to  its  boiling  point,  it  is  able  to  dissolve 
them  more  completely  i  but  some  of  them  are  apt  to  be 
volatilized,  and  others  altered  in  their  composition,  espe- 
cially if  the  atmospheric  air  is  not  excluded.  Of  the 
substances  which  th^  water  holds  dissolved,  part  are  se- 
parated as  it  cools ;  the  gum  can  be  precipitated  by  alko- 
hol  (  the  saline  substances  may  be  crystallized,  or  can  be 
discovered  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and 
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« 
exposing  the  mass  to  such  a  heat  as  will  destroy  the  Tn* 

flammable  parts;  and  tannin  is  detected  by  its  chemical 
tests.  .   ^  ...<     .        . 

Alkohol  is  another  agent  of  much  importance  in  exe- 
cuting the  vegetable  analysis.  It  dissolves  the  resin, 
balsam,  camphor,  and  essential  oil :  these  solutions  are 
decomposed  by  ^virater,  each  substance  being  separated, 
and  discernible  by  its  peculiar  qualities;;  £qual  parts  of. 
alkohc^  and  water,  or  proof  spirit  as  it  is  named,  is  also 
often  employed  as  a  solvent  in  the  analysts  of  vegetables* 
£ther  dissolves  nearly  the  same  principles.as  alkohol.  And 
the  acids,  alkalis,  and  soluble  earths,  are  sometimes  of 
utility  as  re-agents,  in  pointings  Out  the  existence  of  pecu- 
liar principles.  » 

Lastly,  in  the  analysis  of  vegetables,  we  are  often  able 
to  procure  several  of  their  proximate  principles,  by  me-r 
chanical  means,  particularly  by  expression.  Sometimes, 
too,  they  exude  spontaneously  from  the  growing  vege-^: 
table,  or  are  obtained  by  it  from  incisions  made  in  the 
branches  or  trunk. 

After  we  have  discovered  the  proximate  principles  of 
vegetables,  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain  their  composition. 
This  is  an  investigation  attended,  however,  with  much 
difficulty,  as  being  liable  to  all  the  deceptions  arising  from 
a  complicated  analysis,  and  incapable  of  being  confirmed 
by  the  surer  test  which  synthesis  affords. 

The  composition  of  these  substances  with  respect  to 
their  ultimate  principles  is  nearly  uniform.  All  of  them 
contain  carbon  and  hydrogen,  generally  if  not  invariably 
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united  with  oxygen :  some  farther  contun  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus ;  and  in  others  several  of  th«  metalsy  particu- 
larly iron  and  manganese*  ei^ist.  Lime,  too,  and  the  two 
fixed  alkalis,  either  pure  or  more  commonly  in  combina- 
tion with  some  of  the  adds,  are  not  unfrequently  consti- 
tuents .  of  vegetable  matter.  These  latter  substances^ 
however,  are  seldom  in  any  considerable  proportion  | 
nor  in  general  do  they  appear  to  modify  much  the  pro- 
perties of  the  substances  in  which  they  exist.  Nitrogen^ 
and  perhaps  lime  when  present,  appear  to  have  the  most 
important  influence,  an4  with  the  exception  of  the  few  com- 
pounds of  which  they  form  a  principal  part,  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  vegetable  proximate  principles  consist  of 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  the  differences  in  theic 
properties  being  produced  by  differences  in  the  propor- 
tions of  these  principles,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  they 
are  combined* 

That  a  difference  in  the  proportions  of  these  elements 
may  give  rise  to  the  differences  in  the  properties  of  the 
compounds  which  they  form,  cannot  be  doubted ;  since 
in  many  other  cases  of  chemical  combinations,  where 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  analysis,  differences  equally  im- 
portant and  well  marked  are  produced  by  this  cause. 
In  vegetable  substances  we  accordingly  can  often  trace 
this  as  the  cause  without  being  able  to  point  out  any 
other.  Thus,  fixed  and  volatile  oils  have  properties  in 
many  respects  dissimilar  :  by  analysis  both  are  found  to 
consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  united  only  in  different 
proportions^  the  volatile  oils  having  more  hydrogen  in 
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4)foportton  to  tiie  carbon  than  die  fixed  hare:  tfaisb  9 
cause  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  in  their  pn>» 
perties ;  and  it  accords  suffictentlj  with  that  dtfferencet  fof 
hydrogen  beifig  a  substance  extremely  tare  and  volatik^ 
those  compounds  in  which  it  predominates^  as  ether,  zU 
kohol  and  others^  are  in  general  light  and  rohtSe.  Thi$ 
greater  volatility,  therefore,  of  the  essential,  compared 
with  the  fixed  bils,  may  be  ascribed  to  ita  ptedominance* 
In  other  cases,  it  is  probable  ih^t  the  mode  in  which 
the  constituent  {Principles  6(  theie  substances  are  united^ 
is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  their  qualities.  This  is 
indeed  a  cause  which  can  be  but  impel fectly  investigated, 
either  by  analysis  ot  synthesis  ;  but  it  is  conceivable  a 
priori,  and  sufficiently  Confirmed  by  chemical  facts,  that 
a  di£Ference  in  the  mode  of  uni<kl  may  gite  f  ise  to  very 
important  diversitrea  of  properties*  If  a  compound^  foif 
example,  consist  of  three  elements,  these  nlay  be  united 
in  two  modes.  Their  attractions  may  be  reeiprocidly  ba- 
lanced, and  they  may  form  what  is  nanled,  iif  strict  proprie- 
ty, a  ternary  combination  ^  or,  from  a  variation  iii>  the  m^ 
cumsf ances  under  which  the  union  has  been  effected,  two 
of  them  may  be  combined,  and  the  compound  thus  formed 
may  exert  an  attraction  to  the  third  prificiple,  unite  with 
it,  and  form  a  new  substance*  The  compounds  resulting 
from  these  different  nK>de8  of  combination,  though  com-t 
posed  of  the  same  principles,  united  perhaps  even  in  the 
same  proportions,  would  still  have  properties  different 
from  each  other.  Still  greater  diversities  will  be  produ** 
ced  where  the  elements  are  more  numerous,  and  the  pos- 
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sible  modM  of  unicm  of  course  mott  diversified.  And 
wheii  we  consider  these  causes-from  difference  of  pro»- 
povkioot,  and  nipdes  of  combination^  we  shall  scarcely  he 
eurpri$^  at  the  number  of  different  sufaslanceSy  immense 
as  it  is»  which  nature  forms  fcom  a  few  elementary  prin- 
ciples. 

* 

Hie  proximate  principles  of  vegetables  are  sometimes 
analysed  by  exposure  to  heat :  their  elements  enter  into 
new  cembtiiationSi  and  from  the  nature  of  the  products, 
we  discover  what  the  principles  were.  Thus,  if  the  sub- 
stance exposed  to  heat  yields  a  large  quantity  of  acid,  we 
conclude  that  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen as  a  constituent  part.  If  it  afford  much  empyreu^ 
malic  oil,  we  i^fer  that  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
hydrogen,  this  principle  being  necessary  to  the  constitu^* 
^n  of  that  product.  When  ammonia  or  prussic  acid  is 
aferded  by  this  kind  of  analysis,  we  conclude,  for  the 
same  reason,  that  nitrogen  has  been  a  constituent  princi- 
ple. And  by  the  same  mode  are  discovered  the  earths  and 
metab  which  had  been  present  in  it ;  these  remain- 
ing aftev  the  volattl^  pavtlB  have  b^n  expeHed.  Lastlyj^ 
by  the  quantity  of  charcoal  which  remaiiis  as  a  reidduum, 
we  can  £iKm  s^meconchisieaas  te  the  quantity  of  carbon 
whid»  the  vegetabte  substance  contained. 

Their  analysis  is  also  effected  by  exposing  them  to 
heat  with,  the  aceess  o{  atniiospheric  air,  and  collecting 
the  pvoducts  of  the  combustion  that  takes  place.  From 
the  natftre  of  th^se  products,  we  can  ascertain  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  were  united*    Oil,  for  example,  when 
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subjected  to  this  analysis,  yields  nothing  but  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  We  conclude  therefore  that  it  is  composed 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  since  these  principles,  united  with 
oxygen,  form  these  products,  and  since,  if  any  otiier 
simple  substance  had  existed  in  the  oil,  it  would  have  ap- 
peared either  pure  or  in  combinition  with  oxygen.  We 
can  even  determine  in  this  manner  the  proportion  in  which 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  existed  in  the  combination.  From 
knowing  what  quantity  of  carbon  exists  in  a  given  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid,  and  what  quantity  of  hydrogen  ex- 
ists in  a  given  quantity  of  water,  we  thus  also  discover 
whether  any  oxygen  had  existed  in  the  composition  of  the 
oil. 

They  are  sometimes  analysed  by  subjecting  them  to 
spontaneous  decomposition.  It  is  thus  that  sugar  Is 
brought  into  the  state  of  fermentation ;  and  from  the 
products  of  the  fermentation  the  principles  of  the  saccha- 
rine matter  are  determined. 

Lastly,  their  analysis  Is  sometimes  executed  by  the 
agency  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  communicates  to 
them  oxygen,  and  by  the  product  ascertains  the  nature 
of  their  acldiliable  base. 

Such  are  the  methods  by  which  these  principles  of  ve- 
getable matter  are  analysed.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
analysis  Is  so  difficult,  as  to  alfoid,  even  when  executed 
with  the  greatest  care,  only  approximations,  and  as  ap- 
plied to  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  is  seldom  of 
mility,  since  we  can  scarcely  ever  discover  any  relation  be- 
tween the  ultimate  composition  and  the  medicinal  powers 
of  the  substance  analysed.     These,  in  common  with  all 
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its  properties,  no  doubt  depend  on  that  composition ;  but 
our  modes  of' analysis  are  still  too  limited  and  imperfect 
to  admit  of  our  tracing  the  connection  between  them. 
The  application  of  chemistry,  therefore,  to  the  vegetable 
substances  belonging  to  the  Materia  Medica,  is,  as  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the 
discrimination  of  their  proximate  principles. 

The  proximate  principles  of  vegetables  are  numerous, 
and  of  very  diflFerent  kinds.  They  are  not  all  to  be  met 
with  in  every  vegetable,  or  in  every  period  of  vegetation  : 
some  exist  only  in  certain  plants,  and  that  only  in  their 
state  of  vigour  and  maturity  :  at  other*  times  they  are  to 
be  found  only  before  they  have  arrived  at  that  period ; 
some  are  deposited  in  particular  organs,  others  are  di£Fus- 
ed  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  vegetal^le,  and 
mixed  in  a  manner  more  or  less  intimate  with  all  its  parts : 
and  some  are  nearly  peculiar  to  certain  vegetables,  while 
others  are  common  to  almost  every  plant.  Those  only 
require  to  be  pointed  out  in  this  sketch,  which  are  parti- 
cularly connected  with  medicinal  properties* 

These  principles  are  the  products  of  vegetation  from 
a  common  juice  or  sap,  which  circulates  freely  through 
every  part  of  the  vegetable  system,  being  supplied  by  ab- 
sorption from  the  soil,  and  perhaps  from  the  atmosphere. 
It  varies  in  its  qualities,  particularly  ac<iording  to  the  sea- 
son, and  the  progress  of  the  plant  to  maturity  ;  frequent- 
ly too  it  has  an  intermixture  of  the  proper  juices :  it  always 
contains  the  usual  elements  of  vegetable  matter,  with 
generally  saline  substances,  having  principally  lime  for 
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their  base.  Bjr  the  chemical  changes  it  suffers  from  the 
action  of  the  resseis  of  the  planti  aided  by  the  action  of 
the  air  and  of 'l^;ht»  its  elements  pass  into  various  states 
of  combinations,  whence  the  peculiar  products  of  vegeta- 
tion are  formed. 

The  first  transition  of  the  sap  appears  to  be  into  Mu- 
cilage, or  GuM)  one  of  the  proximate  principles  con- 
tained in  greatest  abundance  in  vegetables.  It  is  found 
in  all  young  plants,  in  greater  or  less  quantity  %  and  it  ckf- 
ten*  so  abundant  in  the  plant,  as  to  be  discharged  by 
spontaneous  exudation.  It  abounds  also  in  thetf'roots^ 
stalks,  ^nd  leaves,  and  especially  in  their  seeds.  It. is  an 
inodorous,  insipid,  and  glutinous  substance,  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, in  every  proportion, -and  forming  with  it  a  thick  vis- 
cid solution,  which  by  evaporation  affords  a  tenacious 
mass,  that  when  dried  is  brittle  and  again  .soluble.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alkohol,  ether,  or  oil,  and  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  in  water  by  the  addition  of  alkohol.  Jt 
does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosjlhere ;  though  its 
solution  becomes  sensibly  acid  by  keeping,  owing  to  par- 
tial spontaneous  decomposition,  and  the  combination  of 
part  of  the  principles  of  the  gum,  so  as^  to  form  acetic 
acid.  Exposed  to  heat  it  is  neither  fusible  nor  volatile. 
At  a  temperature  superior  to  212,  but  inferior  to  that  of 
ignition,  it  is  decomposed  \  its  principles  entering  into 
new  combinations :  the  products  are  ati  acid  liqt&or  con- 
sisting principally  of  acetic  acid,  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogep  gases,  with  a  little  ammonia,  and  a 
residuum  of  charcoal  containing  lime^  one  ounce  of  gum, 
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afibrding  6  grains  of  lime.  This  lime  is  also  detected 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  gum.  From 
these  products  of  the  analysis,  it  is  evident  that  the  ulti- 
mate principles  of  gum  are^  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  caiu 
bon,  with  smaller  proportbns  of  nitrogen  and  lime. 
Gfum  is  not  capable  of  passing  into  the  vinous  fermenta- 
ticm,  which  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  portion  of  lime 
existing  in  it,  as  lime  has  the  effect  of  preventing  even 
sugar  from  sufiering  this  change. 

Gum  is  not  inflammable  ^  for  although,  when  heated^ 
in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  combines  with  oxygen, 
it  enuts  no  flame.  The  principal  products  of  this  com- 
lonation  are  carbonic  acid  and  water.  By  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  oxalic,  malic,  and  saccho- 
lactic  acidSf  Oxymuriatic  acid  converts  it  into  citric 
acid- 
Gum  is  usually  obtained  either  by  spontaneous  exuda- 
tion, (MT' by  incisions  made  in  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees.  It  is  more  or  less  pure  a$  it  is  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent  plants.  Its  existence  in*  vegetables  is  detected  by 
boiliog  gently  the  vegetable  substance  with  water :  the  wa« 
ter  dissdlves  the  gum,  and  if  much  of  that  principle  be  pre- 
sent, die  solution  is  glutinous.  It  may  be  allowed  ter 
isemaii  fill  the  in^urities  have  subsided ;  then  be  evaporat- 
ed to  (he  oonsistence  of  thin  syrup ;  and  the  addition  of  S 
parts  of  attohol  will  separate  the  whole  of  the  gum  in 
flakes. 

Pure  gum  is  not  an  active  substance,  considered  with 
ttspect  to  its  effects  on  the  living  system*    In  medicine 
Vol.  I.  D 
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it  is  only  used  for  its  lubricating  quality )  and  90  little  aC'^ 
tivity  does  it  exerts  that  it  has  often  been  taken  for  a  con«-. 
siderable  time  as  an  article  of  food.  From  its  chemical 
properties  it  is  of  rather  more  importance.     As  a  com- 

* 

ponent  part  of  vegetable  matter,  it  renders  the  other  parts 
more  soluble  in  watery  liquors,  and  may  thus  favour  their 
action  on  the  stomach.  In  Pharmacy  it  is  used  as  a  med« 
lum  to  combine  balsams*  resins  and  oils  with  water.  If  a 
small  quantity  of  any  /of  these  substances  be  tiriturated. 
with  a  little  gum  or  mucilage,  on  the  addition  of  water 
they  remain  suspended  in  it,  forming  a  white  milky  like 
mixture,  retaining  all  the  properties  of  the  balsam  or  oil. 
Though  pure  gum  is  thus  inactive,  yet  the^  virtues  of 
many  vegetables  depend  on  a  gummy  matter. 

F£cuL  A  is  a  principle  approaching  in  several  of  its  cha« 
racters  to  gum.  Like  it,  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
forms  a  viscid  glutinous  solution  ;  but  it  id  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  being  perfectly  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It 
exists  principally  in  the  juberose  roots  and  gramineous 
seeds.  It  is  extracted  by  beating  the  dried  root  or  seed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water  ;  the  liquid  soon  becomes 
milky,  from  the  diffusion  of  a  white  powder  through  it. 
On  being  poured  from  the  remaining  vegetable  matter^ 
and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  this  powder  is  deposited^ 
and  when  washed  and  dried  is  the  fecula  of  the  plant. 
It  is  generally  mild  and  insipid,  of  a  white  colour,  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  brilliancy,  soft  to  the  touch  ;  but  p9rtion8 
of  the  other  principles  of  the  plant  sometimes  adhere  to 
it^  from  which  it  receives  colour^  smelly  and  taste.  Starch 
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i$  the  fectila  of  wheats  and  is  the  most  abundant  part  of 
that  grain. 

Fecula  'is  insoluble  in  alkohol.  The  action  of  the 
acids  on  it  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  they  exert  on 
gum,  dissolving  it  wheii  they  are  weak  or  diluted,  but 
decomposing  it  when  they  are  more  concentrated.  The 
alkalis  also  dissolve  it.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  is  charred^ 
and  suflFers  decomposition,  affording  products  which  in* 
dicate  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  be  its  constituent 
principles.  A  property  eminently  characteristic  of  it,  and 
probably  depending  on  its  composition,  is  that  of  being 
convertible  into  saccharine  matter,  and  thence  ultimate- 
ly passing  into  the  vinous  fermentation,-.a  property  not 
belonging  to  gum  or  any  other  principle.  This  conversion 
takes  place  in  germination,  and  is  accompanied  with  an 
absorption  of  oxygen,  and  formation  of  carbonic  acid. 

Fecula  is  a  substance  highly  nutritive,  and  is  usually 
contained  in  thoi^  plants  which  serve  as  food.  It  is 
sometimes  employed  in  its  pure  state  in  medicine,  on  ac- 
count of  its  nutritive  quality,  and  from  its  being  easy  of 
digestion  :  sag6  and  salop  are  substances  of  this  kind. 

GluTem.  This  principle  is  usually  associated  with 
fiteula,  and  is  obtained  in  the  process  in  which  the  fecula 
is  separated.  It  then  appears  as  a  Viscous,  elastic,  and 
fibrous  like  substance,  which,  from>its  close  resemblancq 
to  the  animal  product  named  Gluten,  has  been  denomi- 
nated Vegetable  Gluten.  It  is  obtained  from  the  flower 
of  wheat  in  greatest  abundance  :  the  flour  is  made  into  a 
paste  with  water^  which  being  compressed  by  the  hand. 
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while  a  stream  gf  water  falls  upon  it,  the  fecula  U  carried 
off  in  the  state  of  powder  :  the  mucibginaus  and  saccha- 
rine parts  of  the  grain  are  dissolved  by  the  water  j  and 
diere  remains  a  tenacious  ductile  mass,  forming  th%  glu- 
ten :  it  has  scarcely  any  taste,  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  and 
when  dried  is  semi- trans  parent,  resembling  glue  in  its  ap- 
pearance :  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  dissolved  in 
very  small  quantity  by  alkohol :  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  giving  out,  at  the 
same  time,  nitrogen  gas ;  decomposed  by  heat,  it  afibrds 
a  Ur^e  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  it  is  subject  like  animal 
natter  to  putrefaction.  It  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  nitrogen  than  any  other  vegetable  product  does,  and  it 
is  supposed  to  render  those  vegetables  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sent highly  nutritive. 

Another  principle  occasionally  found  in  vegetableSf 
but  belonging  more  exclusively  to  animal  substances,  it 
that.which  has  been  named  Albumen,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  animal  principle  of  that  name.  It  is  sola- 
ble  in  cold  water,  its  solution  being  coagulated  by  heat : 
it  is  coagulated  also  by  alkohol,  but  is  dissolved  by  the  al- 
kalis :  like  gluten  it  is  liable  to  putrefaction,  and  fur- 
nishes a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  by  distillation.  This 
principle  is  found  in  hemlock,  scurvy  grass,  cresses,  and 
■  several  other  plants,  and  is  obtained  from  the  fresh  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  leaves  when  they  are  heated  nearly  to 
the  boiling  point ;  the  albuminous  matter  coagulating,  and 
separating  in  the  form  of  flakes.  A  similar  separation 
takes  place  on  the  addition  of  spirit  of  wine.     It  is  con- 
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taihtd  also  in  the  seeds  of  other  plants^  particularly  in  the 
Cerent  imtrittte  grains ;  in  the  farina  of  wheat,  fof 
instances  it  is  found  dissolved  in  the  water  which  is  eoi- 
|>l(iyed  in  separating  idie  feeula  from  ^he  gluten.  Thii 
principle,  it  mij  he  added,  has  been  regarded,  and  perhaps 
justly,  as  a  variety  6f  gluten ;  it  differs  little  from  it  iii 
ch^nical  properties ;  and  the  peculiar  physical  qualities 
supposed  to  be  distinctive  of  gluten  are  obftbusly  derived 
from  the  process  by  trhich  it  is  obtained* 

SAccHAStiNB  MiTtER.  This  exists  iii  maiiy  vegetable 
substances,  especially  in  their  fruits  and  roots,  biit  ofteii 
intimately  united  with  theft  Mucilaginous  and  extractive 
matter.  When  freed  firofh  these,  its  taste  is  sweet,  with^ 
out  any  peculiar  flavour  i  it  fs  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alkohol;  is  capable  of  crysf allizihg ;  its  watery  solution 
enters  first  into  the  vinous,  ^d  then  ihtb  ^he  atetotii 
fermentation.  By  the  action  of  nitric  ^cid,  it  is  tonVett- 
ed  into  oxalic  acid  ;  by  decompositi6n  by  heat,  it  affbrdi 
a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  acetic  acid,  a  Binill 
quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil,  carbonic  acid  and  carbt)- 
retted  hydrogen  gases,  the  residuum  being  charcoal,  ti 
consists,  therefore,  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  i  znd 
from  the  large  quantity  of  acid  which  its  analysis  yields, 
it  appears  to  contain  mote  oxygen  than  any  other  vege- 
table substance  that  is  not  acid. 

Sugar  appears  to  be  formed  from  the  feeula  of  the  ve^ 
getable  in  which  it  exists.  It  contains  nearly  the  same 
principles  ^  it  does,  and  the  operation  of  malting  throws 
considerable  light  on  its  formation  ;  in  this  process;  the 
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fecul^i  of  grain  is  converted  into  saccharine  matt^,  oxy« 
gen  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  formed ;  and  this  ab* 
«  faction  of  carbon,  if  it  constitutes  the  whole  change,  of 
course  proves  that  the  sugar,  which  is  the  product  of  the 
operation,  has  an  increased  proportion  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  Saccharine  matter  has  little  activity,  though 
there  are  some  varieties  of  it,  in  which  some  weak  me-* 
dicinal  powers  reside. 

Oil  is  a  common  proximate  principle  of  vegetable 
matter  \  it  is  of  two  kinds,  expressed  or  fat  oil,  and  dis- 
tilled, volatile,  or  essential  oiL  These  have  the  common 
qualities  of  unqtuosity  and  inflammability  \  b:^t  they  alsq 
possess  peculiar  properties,  by  which  they  are  disttQt 
guished  as  distinct  species^ 

The  expressed,  fat,  or  fixed  oils,  are  thick  and  unctu** 
ous,  insipid  and  inodorous  ^<  they  congea)  oi|  exposure  to 
cold,  are  lighter  than  water,  and  insoluble  in  that  liquid  \ 
they  are  likewise  insoluble,  except  in  very  minute  quai^-^ 
tity,  in  alkohol,  and  they  combine  with  the  alkalis,  form- 
ing soap.  They  are  not  volatilized  at  the  temperature  %% 
212^  :  some  require  to  be  raised  to  600  to  make  them 
boil,  ai)d  the  condensed  oil  is  changed  in  its  properties^ 
At  a  temperature  somewhat  higher,  they  are  decomposed 
in  close  vessels,  and  burn  when,  the  atmospheric  air  is 
not  excluded.  They  also  slowly  absorb  oxygen  at  a  low 
temperature  \  a  small  quantity  x>f  an  acid  is  formed,  which 
renders  them  rancid ;  by  longer  exposure  to  the  air,  they 
are  inspissated,  and  even  become  at  length  concrete. 
Those  oils  in  particular  which  have  been  expressed  with 
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ibe  aid  of  heat»  and  which  are  namec^  drying  oils,  suffer 
this  last  change,  and  are  ultimately  converted  into  a 
resinous  matter. 

Expressed  oils  consist  chiefly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen^ 
as  is  established  by  the  products  of  their  decomposition 
by  heat,  which  are  chiefly  carburetted  hydrogen  and  car« 
bonie  acid.  The  products  of  their  combustion  are  water 
and  carbonic  acid. 

These  oils  are  generally  contained  in  the  seeds  and 
fruit  of  vegetables,  and  only  at  the  period  of  their  matu- 
rity. They  are  extracted  by  expression,  or  by  decoction 
with  water;  they  are  frequently  impregnated  with  part 
of  the  extractive,  mucilaginous  or  resinous  particles^ 
which  the  seed  or  fruit  contains ;  from  Which  they  dep- 
rive colour,  and  in  many  cases  peculiar  taste  and  odour^ 
and  even  perhaps  certain  medicinal  powers.  In  general, 
however,  they  have  little  activity  as  medicines.  They 
are  mild  and  emollient,  and  are  used  principally  for  these 
virtues.  They  are  rendered  miscible  with  water  by  the 
medium  of  gum  or  sugar,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  any  of  the  alkalis. 

Volatile  or  essential  oils  have  characteristic  properties 
different  from  those  of  the  expressed  oils.  They  are  vo- 
latile at  a  low  temperature,  and  are  entirely  and  quickly 
converted  into  vapour  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  with- 
out being  decomposed  i  they  are  soluble  in  a  small  pro- 
portion in  water,  and  hence  the  impregnation  which  wa- 
ter receives  from  many  vegetables  by  distillation.  In  al- 
kobol,  they  are  completely  soluble ;  but  they  do  not  copi* 
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bine  vitb  the  alkalis  with  facility ;  they  are  in  genaal 
odoriferous)  pungent>  and  even  acrid ;  they  are  more 
highly  inflammable  than  the  fixed  oils,  and  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  they  slowly  absorb  oxygen,  are  thick- 
ened and  coloured  more  deeply,  lose  much  of  their  smell 
and  pungency,  and  are  at  length  converted  into  substan- 
ces of  a  resinous  nature.  This  change  is  partly  owing  to 
the  escape  of  part  of  the  oil,  but  principally  to  the  oxy- 
gen absorbed  combining  with  part  of  their  hydrogen. 

These  oils,  from  their  analysts  by  heat,  or  by  combin- 
ation, appear  to  consist  principally  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen. They  differ  from  the  fixed  oils  in  containing  a 
'  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen ;  hence  they  are  more  vo- 
latile, and  moie  inflammable,  and  during  their  combus- 
tion they  afford  a  larger  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour. 

Volatile  oils  are  less  abundant  in  the  products  of  vege- 
tation than  some  other  principles;  they  do  not  exist  in- 
deed in  any  considerable  quantity  but  in  the  aromatic 
plants :  in  some  plants,  the  oil  is  confined  to  the  flowers, 
fruit,  leaves,  or  bark;  sometimes  it  is  contained  in  several 
of  these  pails,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  is  found  diffused 
through  every  part  of  the  plant.  The  quantity  varies, 
not  only  according  to  the  age,  but  also  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plant ;  hence  it  is  much  influenced  by  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  season.  It  is  remarkable,  that  some  of  the 
raost  odoriferous  flowers,  as  the  rose  or  jessamine,  yield 
scarcely  any  essential  oil,  though  they  lose  their  flavour 
by  a  gentle  heat. 
Some  of  these  oils,  being  contained  in  distinct  vesi- 
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deS)  may  be  obtained  by  sinij^e  jpfeNufei  III  Ah  MttH 
iietf  diMftifiai  dls  can  \ft  obtained  from  oiange  or  k* 
mm  riiiMl.  Mote  usually,  they  are  procured  by  diatiOa^ 
don;  tte  vegetable  i$  boiled  in  water ;  the  essential  oil  ft 
tolatilitBed  #itli  the  aqUeous  rapour  |  both  are  tdndensed 
in  ek>te  ireasels ;  the  trater  has  the  taste  and  flatoUr  <rf 
the  jdanf 9  from  having  dissdv^d  a  small  part  of  the  oil  t 
the  giealer  paiK  of  it,  faoweter,  is  collected  pur^^  eithet 
swimmitfg  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  the  oil  is 
lighteri  as  is  gehendly  the  case,  dr,  in  a  few  cases,  wheA 
it  is  heatier,  hating  faHen  to  the  bottom. 

The  essential  oik  of  vegetables  may  be  considered  ai 
medicines  of  some  actiWty.  They  have  idways  the 
odour>  and  generally  the  taste  of  the  vegetable  froiA 
which  they  are  obtained,  liccompanied  with  more  or  les^ 
pungency.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  less  -pungent 
ami  less  acrid  than  the  vegetable  matter  from  whiieh  they 
are  procured,  these  qualifies  residing  in  the  resin,  or  sorhe 
of  the  ol^ef  proximate  principles. 

A  proximate  principle,  found  iti  some  vegetables  simi^ 
fa^  in  many  of  its  properties  to  essenttsll  dil,  is  Caja^ 
FfloHi    It  is  a  solid  substance  6f  a  ^hite  colbur^  settei^ 
^  trans^sirent,  having  a  stMng  peculiar  smell,  and  a  penie^ 
•trating  taste)   tenacious,  and  slightly  unctuous  to  the 
touch*    It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  com^ 
pktely  soluble  in  alkofaol,  ether,  and  oils ;  from  these  so* 
hidons^i  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.     It 
eraporates  entirely,  though  slowly,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere;  at  a  higher  tetiiperature,  in 
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dose  vessels,  it  is  sublimed  without  alteration ;  it  is  also 
highly  inflammable,  the  product  of  the  combustion  being 
Carbonic  acid,^  and  a  quantity  of  what  is  named  cani« 
phoric  acid.  It  is  acted  on  by  the  more  powerful' acids, 
sulphuric  acid  charring  it  and  forming  a  portion  of  tannin} 
nitric  acid  dissolving  it,  and  decomposing  a  portion  of  itj 
converting  it  into  an  acid  j  muriatic,  fluoric,  acetic  and 
carbonic  acid  dissolving  it,  without  materially^^changing 
its  composition,  as  the  greater  part  can  be  precipitated  by 
W^ter.  Nitric  acid,  repeatedly  distilled  from  it,  cQqverts 
it  into  a  concrete  acid,  named  camphoric  acid,  which  ap«. 
pears  to  be  diflferent  from  any  known  acid. 

By  particular  management,  camphor  may  be  decom« 
posed  by  heat.  If  it  is.  intimately  mixed,  with  six  parts 
of  clay,  and  made  into  small  balls,  by  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter its  volatilization  is  prevented,  and,  by  the  heat  which 
inay  be  applied  to  it,  its  decomposition  is  efiected.  A 
volatile  oil,  fragrant  and  pungent,  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour,  amounting  to  one- third  pf  the  weight  of  the  cam- 
phor, distils  over ;  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  about  ^th  of 
the  weight  of  the  camphor,  remains ;  the  remaining  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  are,  carburetted  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  camphoric  acid.  From  the  result 
of  this  analysis,  camphor  appears  to  difler  from  the  essen- 
tial oils,  principally  in  containing  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  carbon,  since,  by  its  decomposition  by  heat,  it  is 
resolved  principally  into  charcoal,  or  compounds  of  car- 
bon, and  into  an  oil,  which  has  all  the  properties  of  an 
essential  oil,  being  odorous  and  pungent,  volatile  ^nd  in« 
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flammaUej  soluble  in  alkohol^  and  precipitated  from  it 
hj  the  addition  of  water. 

Camphor  is  found  in  distinct  vesicles^  in  the  wood  and 
)Kurk  of  certain  vegetables.  It  is  also  contained  in  many 
essential  oils^  as  those  of  lavender}  sage  alid  others*  from 
which  it  is  deposited  on  long  keeping.  The  curious  fact 
has  been  established^  that  it  may  be  artificially  formed^ 
this  formation  o£  it  taking  place  in  the  j^^tion  of  muriatic 
add  on  oil  of  turpentine* 

The  same  relatiop  whiiph  camphor  bears  to  the  volatile* 
wax  seems  to  jiave  to  the  fixed  oils.  This  substance* 
though  formed-  perhaps  by  ^e  bee,  is  also  a  product  of 
vegetation ;  it  is  yielded  by  the  leaves  and  fruit*  and  it  is 
sometimes  intiqiately  mixed  with  the  resin*  gum*  or  ex* 
tractive  matter  of  plants.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is 
^luble  in  very  small  quantity  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  al- 
kohol.  It  combines  with  the  fixed  alkalis*  though  with 
some  difficulty.  It  unites  easily  with  the  expressed  oils. 
It  melts  at  a  moderate  heat.  By  distillation  in  close  ves- 
sels it  afibrds  an  acid*  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick 
oil*  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  being  the  residuum. 

Resin.  This  principle  is  in  some  measure  connected 
with  essential  oil*  and  in  plants  is  often  iinited  with  it*  as 
well  as  with  other  principles.  Some  vegetables*  however* 
exude  juices  which  concrete,  into  a  matter  entirely  resi* 
nous*  and  it  is  from  th^se  that  the  characters  of  the  sub* 
stances  belonging  .to  this  genus  are  taken.  The  distin- 
guishing  properties  of  a  resin  are  its  existing  in  a  solid 
SUte,  being  ipsoluble  in  water*  but  soluble  in  alkoholi 
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MbeT)  and  oils ;  the  solution  in  ether  or  alkohol  is  de- 
composed by  water  :  resins  are  in  general  odorous  and  sa- 
pid, thbugh  neither  of  these  qualities  is  essential  to  a 
pure  resin  ;  thejr  are  inflammable,  and  burn  with  much 
smoke;  at  a  tempeT<iture  nearly  that  of  trailing  water 
they  melt ;  but  they  cannot  be  volatilized  without  being 
decomposed.  In  close  vessels  the  products  of  their  de- 
composition by  heat  are  water,  empyrcumatic  acetic  acid, 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  residuum  of  charcoal,  indi- 
cating carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  to  be  their  ultimate 
principles.  At  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, they  do  not  combine  with  ojygen ;  neither  are 
they  acted  on  by  water ;  the  solutions  of  them  in  alkohol 
are  therefore  employed  under  the  form  of  varnishes,  to 
prtsetve  other  bodies  from  alteration  by  exposure  to  the 
sir.  They  are  dissolved  by  the  fixed  alkalis,  likewise  by 
some  of  the  acids,  especially  the  acetic :  the  stronger 
acids  decompose  them. 

The  existence  of  resin  in  a  vegetable  is  discovered  by 
infusing  it  in  alkohol ;  this  dissolves  the  resm  if  any  is 
present,  and  it  can  then  be  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  the  addition  of  water.  The  method  of  estimating 
the  quantity  of  resin  in  any  vegetable,  is  by  ascertaining 
the  increase  of  weight  which  alkohol  acquires  from  it  by 
digestion,  or  the  alkohol  may  be  evaporated  by  a  mode- 
rate heat,  and  the  resin  obtained  pure. 

Resins  are  in  general  more  active  than  gums,  with  ro- 
spect  to  iheir  medicinal  powers.  The  purest  resins  are 
indeed  nearly  inert,  but  there  are  many  vegetable  aub- 
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Stances  which  act  poverfiiUy  en  t^e  sptem,  that  appear 
to  consist  principally  of  reftboos  matter^  and  it  is  in.  this 
lesinous  part  that  their  powers  reside^    The  proper  sol« 
rent  or  menstruum  of  resin  is  alkdiol ;  by  this  it  can  be 
t3(tracted  from  some  pf  the  other  cppstituent  parts  of  re^ 
getahlesy  though  there  are  others  which  are  soluUie  in  the 
same  Iniclf  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  rem 
pure.    Though  resin  is  insoluble  by  itself  in  if  ater»  yet 
-part  of  it  can  be  taken  up,  and  kept  suspended  by  the  me- 
dium of  gum.    These  two  principles  are  often  naturally 
^  mixed  in  Tegetables^  forming  what  are^  named  Gum*re« 
sins,  and  some  of  the  most  active  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica  afe  natural  compositions  of  this  kind.    Their 
pi;operties  are  derived  from  the  two  principles  of  v^idb^ 
tjiey  consist :  thus,  they  are  only  partially  sohible  either 
in  water  ox  in  alkohol  \  they  are  soluble  in  alkaline  li- 
enors ;  they  are  not  fusible  by  heat,  they  only  soften,  and 
if  the  heat  is  raised  higher  are  decopiposedj  affording  a 
little  anunonia  with  the  ususd  products^  probably  d^riv^ 
from  the  gum  they  contain.    The  propQrtipns  of,  gunpi 
and  ^esin,  thus  n(uxe4,  are  in  di^erent  substs^n^es  of  this 
fsMCuily  very  various ;  but  they  are  generally  such,  that  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  alkohpl  dissolves  the 
gjom-resiiu    This  is  their  proper  solvent  i  it  also,  dissolves 
some  Ojkher  Tegetahl^e  principles,  particularjiy  ^tract,  and 
hence  it  is  the  menstruum  mo^t  generally  used  in  Phar* 
macy  tp  extract  the  active  matter  of  vegetables. 

Balsams  are  resinous  juices,  with  an  intermixture  ge- 
nerally of  es^^tial  oil,  S|nd  <;ont^ining  always  a  portion  of 
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die  acid  named  Benzoic  Acid.  They  are  usually  thick 
and  tenaciou3>  btcoming  by  age  concrete.  They  are  o- 
doTOUS  and  pungent>  principally  from  the  essential  oil 
they  conrain. 

A  principle  of  considerable  importance  in  its  pharma- 
ceutic relations,  is  what  has  been  named  by  the  French 
Chemists,  by  whom  its  chiiracters  wpre  first  established. 
Extract,  or  Extractive  Matter,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
constitute  the  active  matterof  many  vegetables.  Its  lead- 
ing character  is  that  it  is  soluble  equally  in  pure  wa- 
ter and  in  alltohol ;  ai)d  hence  a  solution  of  it  in  the  one  . 
fluid  is  not  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  another.  By 
this  property  it  is  distinguished  both  from  gum  and  re- 
ein,  the  one  being  insoluble  in  water,  the  other  in  alko- 
hol.  The  compound  of  the  two,  or  gum>resin,  is  indeed 
partly  soluble  in  either  of  these  fluids,  but  it  never  is  com-t 
pletely  so,  since  if  it  contain  as  much  gum  as  renders  it 
soluble  in  water,  it  is  only  partially  dissolved  byalkohol'; 
and  if  it  consist  principally  of  resin,  so  as  to  be  complete- 
ly dissolved  by  alkohot,  it  is  imperfectly  dissolved  by  wa- 
ter. If  a  gum-resin  be  digested  with  alkohol,  the  tinc- 
ture it  affords  is  decomposed  by  water,  and,  vt^e  vena, 
its  watery  solution  is  decomposed  by  alkohol. 

There  is  another  character  by  which  extractive  matter 
is  distinguished  I  that  of  suffering  decomposition  when  ex- 
posed in  a  humid  state  to  the  atmospheric  air  ;  this  takes 
place  even  at  natural  temperatures,  and  with  still  more 
rspidity  when  the  temperature  is  raised,  as  when  the  ex- 
tractive matter  is  boiled  in  water :  it  then  becomes  in- 
soluble and  comparatively  inert.     This  change,  Fourcroy 
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ascribed  to  the  fixation  of  oxygen.  According  to  T. 
Saussure,  oxygen  is  indeed  absorbed,  but  carbonic  acid  is 
at  the  same  time  formed  ;  he  supposes,  too,  that  part  of 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  extractive  matter  com- 
bine and  form  water,  and  that  the  inert  insoluble  precipi-- 
tate  has  therefore  an  increased  proportion  of  carbon.  It 
is  from  this  cause  apparently  that  the  medicinal  powers 
of  many  vegetables  are  injured  by  decoction  in  water 
with  the  admission  of  air,  and  not,  as  was  at  one  time  be- 
lieved, from  the  dissipation  of  any  volatile  active  princi- 
ples ;  many  plants  indeed  which  sustain  injury  from  this 
operation,  containing  no  such  principles. 

By  oxymuriatic  acid,  extract  is  converted  into  a  con- 
crete substance  of  a  yellow  colour,'  insoluble  in  watefy 
probably  from  a  similar  change.  It  exerts  affinities  to 
argil  and  to  metallic  oxides.  By  heat  it  is  decomposed,  af- 
fording empyreumatic  oil  and  acid,  with  a  portion  of  am- 
monia ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  its  spontaneous  decom- 
position, when  the  re- action  of  its  elements  is  favoured 
by  humidity,  it  leaves  as  a  residuum  carbonates  of  potash 
and  lime. 

This  principle  is  supposed  to  be  the  base  of  what  are 
named  the  Extracts  of  Plants  ;— preparations  formed  by 
boiling  vegetables  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  clear  Ii« 
quor  to  a  thick  consistence.  As  procured  in  this  way,  it 
must  generally  have  an  intermixture,  greater  or  less,  of 
those  principles,  which  are  soluble  in  water;  and  from 
being  so  liable  to  decomposition,  it  must  be  injured  du- 
ring the  evaporation.     It  is  the  basis,  too,  though  inasi^- 
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niilar  state  of  intermixture  and  partial  decomposition,  oE 
vhat  are  named  the  Inspissated  juices  of  plants.  It  ex- 
ists also  in  the  seeds,  leaves,  bark,  and  wood.  >h 

Though  the  characters  oi  this  principle  appear  to  Im 
distinctive,  there  is  still  some  ambiguity  with  regard  to  It, ' 
particularly  from  the  circumstance,  that  these  characteii 
are  not  uniform  j  a  principle  existing  in  some  vegetables 
vhich  has  some  of  these  distinctive  properties,  without 
the  others  ;  as,  for  example,  in  Peruvian  bark,  the 
Ktive  matter  of  which  is  rendered  inert  and  insoluble 
by  decoction  in  water,  and  so  far  has  one  of  the  peculiar 
properties  of  extract  j  while  it  has  not  the  other,  chat  of 
equal  solubility  in  alkohol  and  water,  but  is  more  soluble 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Nor  is  there  any  cer- 
tainty that  this  ertiactive  matter  has  been  obtained  pure 
and  insulated ;  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  it  may  con- 
sist of  some  of  the  other  principles  in  a  state  of  mixture, 
their  properties  being  modified  by  their  reciprocal  action. 

Tannin.  The  imponant  medicinal  property  of  astrin- 
gency,  appeared  from  some  chemical  facts  to  be  depend- 
ent in  vegetable  substances  on  a  peculiar  principle,  as  it  is 
discoverable  in  them  by  a  chemical  test,  that  of  striking  a 
deep  purple  colour  with  the  salts  of  iron.  This  effect 
is  exhibited  by  all  the  powerful  vegetable  astrin- 
gents, and  in  a  degree  nearly  proportional  to  their  a- 
stringency.  A  peculiar  acid  having  been  discovered  to 
exist  in  these  astringents,  afterwards  named  Gallic  Acid, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  principle  on  which  this  proper- 
ty depends.     But  subsequent  experim'-nts  have  proved, 
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that  it  resides  in  a  principle  of  a  different  nature^  irhich 
being  the  agent  chiefly  concerned  in  the  operation  of 
tanning,  has  received  the  name  of  Tan  or  Tannin. 

This  principle  exists  in  all  the  powerful  vegetable 
astrii^^ents  ("^it  is  extracted  by  maceration  with  water,  and 
is  detected  in  the  infusion  bj  a  peculiar  test|  that  of  the 
animal  principle  denominated  Gelatin.  If  a  solution  of 
gelatin  is  added  to  the  infusionj  it  becomes  turbid,  and  a 
precipitate  is  thrown  down  composed  of  the  tannin  and 
gelatin  in  combination.  We  have  no  very  perfect  pro« 
cess  for  obtaining  tannint  in  an  insulated  state ;  but  the 
most  simple  is  precipitating  it  from  the  infusion  of  a  ve- 
getable astringent  by  lime  water)  and  afterwards  submit- 
ting the  compound  of  lime  and  tannin,  which  is  formed^ 
to  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic  acidj  which  abstracts  the 
lime,  and  leaves  the  tannin. 

Tannin  evaporated  from  its  solution  is  loose  and  fria« 
ble,  having  a  resinous  fracture,  of  a  brown  colour,  a  pe- 
culiar odour,  and  a  taste  rough  and  bitter.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  either  cold  or  warm,  and  in  alkohol  not  very  high- 
ly rectified.  It  appears  to  suffer  decomposition  from  ex- 
posure to  the  air  in  a  humid  state.  By  the  acids,  it  is 
precipitated  from  its  watery  solution,  ^nd  by  some  df 
them  is  decomposed.  It  unites  with  the  alkalis,  forming 
soluble  compounds ;  with  the  earths  it  forms  compounds 
of  sparing  S(dubility ;  it  exerts  affinities  to  the  metallic 
oxides,  and  it  is  principally  from  its  action  that  infusiona 
of  vegetable  astringents  produce  dark  coloured  precipitates 
with  metallic  salts.    Exposed  to  heat,  it  affords  an  acid 
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liquidi  an  oil,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic- 
acid|  leaving  a  spongy  charcoal. 

Its  action  on  animal  gelatin  is  its  most  important  pro- 
perty in  relation  to  the  object  of  the  present  outline,  as 
on  this  probably  depends  its  astringent  power  ^  it  co(p« 
bines  with  it,  forming  an  insoluble  precipitate,  whence  it 
corrugates  and  renders  more  den^  the  animal  fibre  of 
which  gelatin  constitutes  a  principal  part  It  exists  in 
all  the  powerful  vegetable  astringents,  mixed  with  extrac* 
tire  matter,  mucilage,  gallic  acid,  and  other  principles. 
It  has  also  been  established,  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
artificially  formed,  principally  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  op  vegetable  products  which  abound  in 
carbonaceous  matter.  ; 

Vegetable  Acids.  The  acid  found  in  the  juices 
and  other  parts  of  plants,  is  not  always  the  same.  Not 
less  than  seven  acids,  different  from  each  other,  are  of  ve- 
getable origin, — the  Gallic,  Oxalic,  Malic,  Citric,  Tartaric 
Benzoic  and  Acetic.  To  these  may  be  added  the  P>  us- 
sic,  though  this  is  more  peculiarly  formed  from  animal 
matter. 

Gallic  Acid.  The  existence  of  this  acid  in  some  of 
the  more  powerful  astringents,  particularly  in  the  gall 
nut,  can  be  discovered  by  their  watery  infusion  redden- 
ing the  infusion  of  litmus.  If  the  concentrated  infusion 
be  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  months,  this  acid  is 
deposited  in  the  state  of  a  crystalline  deposite,  mixed 
with  mucous  flakes,. from  which  it  may  be  purified.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  by  sublimation  from  the  gall  nttt|  or 
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eren  by  distillation  with  water,  though  it  is  doiibtful 
whether^  as  procured  by  these  or  other  processesj  it  is  al- 
together, free  from  tannia  ;  that  by  sublimation  appears 
to  be  most  so*  By  crystallization  it  b  obtained  in  slen- 
der prisms  of  a  white  colour ;  its  taste  is  sour^  and  it  red* 
dens  die  vegetable  colours;  it  is  soluble  in  24  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  less  than  2  parts  of  boiling  water ;  it  is  also 
soluble  in  alkohol.  It  suffers  decomposition  from  heat, 
and  the  process  indicates  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  in  its 
composition.  It  combines  with  the  alkalis  and  earths, 
and  also  with  the  metallic  oxides,  forming  with  the  latter 
in  general  coloured  precipitates  *,  it  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  these  colours  are  not  in  a  great  measure  derived 
f«,m  tbe  tannin  adhering  to  it. 

Gallic  ?cid  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  princi-* 
pie  of  astringency,  from  being  contained  in  the  vegetable 
astringents,  and  giving  a  dark  colour  with  the  salts  of 
iiion,  the  chen\ical  test  by  which  astripgency  appears  to 
be  indicated.  It  is  dpubtful,  however,  as  has  just  been 
remarked,  whether  this  lafteic  property  does  not  arise 
from  the  presence  of  tannin  :  the  colour  it  does  produce 
1%  less  deep  too,  than  that  which  the  infusion  itself 
strikes ;  and  the  acid  in  its  insulated  state  has  no  astrin- 
gency. Tannin  is  inuch  rather  to  be  considered  as  the 
astringent  principle,  and  it  exists  accordingly  in  some  of 
the  more  powerful  vegetable  astringents,  as  in  catechu  or 
kino,  with  scarcely  any  trace  of  gallic  acid. 

MaIic  Acid'  is  contained  in  the  juice  of  unripe  apples 
anct  other  fruits  y  it  is  uncrystallizable,  forming  when 
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evaporated  merely  a  thick  licjuor,  which,  if  the  heat  be 
continued,  becomes  charred.  By  this  and  by  the  proper- 
ties of  the  saltS'  which  ii  forms,  it  is  priacipally  distin- 
guished from  the  other  vegetable  acids.  By  nitric  acid 
it  is  converted  into  oialic  acid. 

Citric  Acid  often  accompanies  the  malic  acid  in  the 
juices  of  unripe  fruits,  and  it  exists  in  a  purer  form  ia 
the  juice  of  the  temon  and  time  from  which  it  is  extracb*  1 
cd  i  the  mucilaginous  matter  of  the  juice  being  separated  * 
by  dtkohol.  It  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms  j  which» 
when  it  is  pure,  are  colourless  ;  its  taste  is  extremely 
sour  i  it  is  abundantly  soluble  in  water  ;  its  solution  un- 
dergoes spontaneous  decomposition,  but  the  crystallized 
salt  can  be  preserved  without  injury.  The  more  power- 
ful acids  decompose  it,  converting  it  principdly  into 
acetic  acid. 

Oxalic  Acid  exists  in  the  juice  of  the  sorrel  (oxalis 
acetoseila]  and  some  other  pbnts,  combined  with  a  por- 
tion of  potash,  not  sufficient  to  neutralize  it.  It  can  also 
be  artificially  formed  by  subjecting  fecula,gun>,  or  sugar  to 
the  action  of  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  slender  prisms 
of  a  white  colour  j  its  taste  is  extremely  sour ;  it  is  soluble 
in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  an  equal  weight  of 
boiling  water  ^  It  Is  also  soluble  in  alkohol.  It  Is  decom- 
posed by  the  more  powerful  acids :  in  its  decomposition  hy 
heat,  it  affords  little  empyreitmatic  oil ;  hence  it  appears 
to  contain  a  small  proportion  of  hydrogen  ;  and  as  some 
of  the  other  vegetable  adds  are  converted  into  it  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid,  there  is  pnbably  a  large  proportiioR 
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of  oxygen  in  ks  composition.  The  test  by  which  it  is 
peculiarly  distinguished,  is  the  insoluble  precipitate  it 
forms  with  lime,  which  it  attracts  from  all  the  other  acids. 

Taetabjc  Acid.  This  acid,  -as  it  exbts  in  vegetables, 
18  usually  combined  with  potash,  in  such  a  proportioi, 
however,  as  to  leave  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  combioap 
tion.  This  forms  the  super- tartrate  of  potash  which  is 
contained  in  a  number  of  vegetable  fruits.  It  is  deposi- 
ted from  the  juice  of  the  grape  in  its  conversion  into 
vritoe,  or  in  the  slow  fermentation  which  the  wine  suffers 
when  kept.  The  acid  procured  from  this  salt  is  in  ta^ 
bular  crystals,  transparent ;  they  are  very  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, the  solution  when  concentrated  beyig  of  an  oily  con- 
sistence. It  is  decomposed  by  heatj  afibrding  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  acid  little  changed,  with  much  carbonic 
acid  gas^  By  nitric  acid  repeatedly  distilled  from  it,  it 
is  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  This  acid  is  an  important 
one  in  pharmacy,  from  the  numerous  combinations  of  it 
applied  to  medicinal  use, 

Bbkzoic  Acid  is  obtained  from  the  vegetable  balsams, 
generally  by  the  process  of  sublimation.  It  condenses  in 
slender  crystals,  white  and  brilliant.  It  is  volatil^t  as  this 
mode  of  preparation  shews ;  its.  vapour  is  also  inflamma- 
ble ;  it  is  very  sparingly  8Qlid>le  in  cold  water,  bi|t 
abundantly  in  hot  water ;  the  solution  on  cooling  depo- 
ating  nearly  the  whole  of  the  acid  in  prismatic  crystals ; 
it  is  also  soluble  in  alkohol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  t 
by  cold  vrater;  it  is  pungent,  but  not  very  acid  to  the 
m$te ;  in  its  usual  state  its  smell  is  fragrant,  especially , 
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vhen  it  is  heated  ;  but  this  odour  has  been  supposed  to 
arise  from  a  minute  portion  of  tbe  oil  of  the  balsam  ad- 
hering to  it  i  as  by  repeated  combinations  with  an  alkaline 
base,  and  precipitation  by  an  acid,  it  is  obtained  at  length 
inodorous.  It  is  not  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  o£ 
the  more  powerful  acids.  Decomposed  by  heat,  it  af- 
fords a  larger  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil  than  ai^ 
other  vegetable  acid,  whence  hydrogen  is  supposed  to 
dortiinate  in  its  composition. 

Acetic  Acid.  This  acid  has  been  considered  at 
more  exclusively  the  product  of  fermentation  -,  it  exists 
likewise,  however,  ready  formed  in  the  sap  of  the  vine, 
and,  combined  with  alkalis  and  earths,  very  generally  in- 
deed in  the  sap  of  plants.  In  its  pure  and  concentrated 
State,  in  which  state  It  can  be  procured  only  by  artificial 
processes,  it  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  highly  pungent  and 
fragrant,  volatile  and  inflammable,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  peculiar  action  it  exerts  on  some  of  the  other 
proximate  principles  of  plants, — essential  oil,  resin,  gum- 
resin,  camphor,  gluten,  and  caoutchouc,  which  it  dis- 
(olves  without  decomposing.  Hence,  even  in  its  diluted 
State,  under  the  form  of  distilled  vinegar,  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  solvent  in  pharmaceutic  processes ;  though  it  is 
seldom  that  it  can  be  employed  to  advantage,  as  it  is 
liable  to  modify  the  powers  of  the  substances  it  dissolves. 
Frdssic  Acid.  The  substance  to  which  this  name  is 
given,  is  formed  from  some  varieties  of  animal  matter  by 
artificial  processes.  It  had  often  been  remarked,  that  its 
odour  is  similar  to  that  of  the  peach  blossomj  and  that 
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the  same  odour  is  perceptible  in  the  drstilled  water  of  the 
cherry  laurel,  and  of  the  bitter  almond.  This  led  to  ex- 
periments on  these  ;  whence  the  fact,  rather  singulani  has 
been  discorered,  that  all  of  them  contain  ^his  acid*  The 
fact,  not  less  important,  has  been  established,  that  the 
narcotic  property  possessed  by  these  distilled  waters  de« 
pends  on  the  prussic  acid.  In  its  insulated  state,  this 
substance  is  volatile,  so  that  it  escapes  even  from  its  wa^ 
tery  solution  under  exposure  to  the  air.  .  It  has  no  sensi- 
ble sourness,  and  does  not  redden  even  the  more  delicate 
vegetable  colours.  The  character  of  acidity  is  therefore 
given  to  it,  rather  from  its  powers  in  the  combinations  it 
forms,  especially  those  with  the  metallic  oxidest  than 
from  its  properties  in  its  insulated  state. 

Several  of  the  vegetable  acids,  particularly  the  citric^ 
malic,  and  tartaric,  exist  together  in  the  same  vegetablet 
and  in  proportions  varying  according  to  the  stage  of  ve^ 
getation,  whence  it  is  probable  that  they,  are  mutually 
convertible.  They  seldom  exist  pure,  but  generally  in 
combination  with  saccharine,  mucilaginous  and  extrac- 
tive matter.  Combined  with  alkaline  and  earthy  bases^ 
they  form  what  have  been  named  the  essential  salts  of 
plants.  ,  : 

The  last  of  the  proper  proximate  principles  of  vege- 
tables is  LiGNiN,  or  wood  \  the  substance  which,  com« 
pomng  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  is  the  basis  through  which 
the  other  principles  are  diflFused,  or  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  which  is  the  basis  therefore  of  all  the 
parts  of  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  their  sejcreted 
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juices.  It  iSf  when  freed  from  the  principles  diffused 
through  it,  insipid,  inert,  and  insoluble,  liable  in  a  hu- 
mid state  to  slow  spontaneous  decomposition,  inflamma- 
ble, and  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  a  large  residuum  of 
charcoal,  which  indicates  carbon  to  be  its  predominant 
ingredient,  wlience  probably  arises  its  solidity  and  com- 
parative chemical  inactivity.  JJeing  insohtble  in  water, 
or  in  alkohol,  it  foniiB  the  greater  part  of  the  residuum, 
when  the  active  matter  of  vegetable  substances  has  been 
abstracted  by  maceration  in  these  solvents. 

Besides.the  principles  which  can  thus  be  obtained 
distinct  form  from  vegetables  byanalysls,  there  are  others 
of  a  more  subtle  nature,  which  have  been  supposed  to  exist 
in  vegetable  matter,  though  scarcely  capable  of  being  ex- 
hibited in  an  insulated  state;  such  are  the  Aroma  or 
Spiritus  Rector  of  plants,  the  Acrid  Principle,  the  Bitter 
Principle,  and  the  Narcotic  Principle. 

The  Aroma  is  the  principle  in  which  the  odour  o£ 
plants  has  been  supposed  to  reside.  This  quality  is  ge- 
nerally found  in  the  essential  oil ;  but  there  are  some  ve- 
getables, having  a  strong  odour,  which  yield  little  or 
no  essential  oil,  such  as  the  jessamine,  the  violet,  or  the 
rose ;  or,  if  this  oil  be  procured  from  them  in  small 
quantity,  it  has  not  that  strength  of  odour  which,  con- 
sidering their  fragrance,  and  the  smallness  of  its  quanti- 
ty, might  be  expected  from  them.  They  eshale  this 
odour,  however,  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  it  is  at  length 
dissipated,  or  it  is  communicated  to  water  by  distillation 
at  a  Terj  gentle  heat.   Hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
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a  principle  more  subtle  than  the  essential  oil  exists  ia 
which  the  odour  resides^  and  that  it  is  even  this  princ^ih 
which  communicates  odour  to  the  oil. 

These  facts^  however,  are  .altc^ether  incondusife. 
Tlie  property  of  odour  may  belong  to  any  of  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  vegetables,  and  does  belong  to  princi* 
pies  of  very  different  kinds;  it  exists  in  oth<r  bodies  in 
which  we  cannot  suppose  the  existence  of  any  common 
jnrinciple  $  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  assume  the  existence 
of  such  a  principle  in  plants :  and  all  the  facts,  which 
have  been  considered  as  favourable  to  the  opimon,  iare 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  essential  oil  is  the 
more  common  principle  of  odour,  and  is  capable  of  being 
▼olatiliaied  in  small  quantity  at  a  low  temperature,  and  of 
thus  being  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  or.  commu- 
nicated to  water. 

The  existence  of  an  Acrid  Principle  has  been  inferred 
from  an  acrimony  residing  in  some  plants,  which  they 
lose  on  drying,  while  their  other  active  poMrers  remain  ; 
and  from  this  acrimony  being  in  some  cases  transferred 
to  water  or  alkohol  by  distillation.  It  is  not  very  cer- 
tidn,  however;  if  this  quality  is  not  in  sucb  case&  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  known  proximate  principles^ 
nor  has  this  acrid  principle,  if  it  do  exist,  been  obtained 
so  as  to  submit  it  to  chemical  examination. 

A  principle  has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  some  of  the 
vegetable  bitters  in  which  their  bitterness  resides.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  quality  of  bitterness  may  be- 
long to  any  of  the  known  proximate  principles ;  and  the 
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qualities  which  have  been  assigned  to  this  principle  as  tt 
exists  in  some  vegetables,  particularly  in  gentian  or 
quassia,  such  3s  equal  solubility  in  water  and  in  alkoholj 
and  being  precipitated  by  certain  re-agents,  rather  prove 
it  in  these  cases  at  least  to  he  a  variety  of  extractive 
matter. 

A  Narcotic  Principle  has  been  supposed  to  esist,  from 
the  narcotic  power  of  some  vegetables  being  impaired  by 
age,  without  any  apparent  loss  of  matter,  and  from  its 
being  rendered  inert  by  decoction,  thijuf;h  no  volatile 
matter  is  collected  possessed  of  the  qunliiy.  But  such 
facts  are  rather  favourable  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
loss  of  power  is  owing  to  chemical  changes  tn  une  or 
other  of.  the  known  principle?,  probably  the  exiract,  in 
which  the  narcotic  quality  may  be  supposed  to  reside. 
In  submitting  opium  to  an^lyi^is,  it  ha  been  alBrmed, 
that  a  crystalline  matter  is  obtained,  which  proves  narco- 
tic, and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  principle  on  which 
that  quality  possessed  by  the  opium  depends.  But  it 
does  not,  admitting  its  existence,  appear  to  be  possessed 
of  the  narcotic  property  in  that  high  degree  we  should 
expect,  were  it  the  principle  on  which  that  property 
dependent,  not  is  there  any  proof  that  it  exists  in 
Other  narcotic. 

The  existence  of  all  these  principles,  therefore,  is  ex- 
tremely problematical',  and  the  qualities  assigned  to 
them  may,  with  much  more  probability,  be  referred  to 
modifications  of  composition  in  the  known  principles, 
which  are  probably  too  subtle  to  be  ever  determined  bjr 
chemical  analysis. 
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AlkohoLi  and  the  Ethers  formed  from  it  bj  the  ac* 
don  of  acidsy  camiot  be  regarded  as  Tegetable  products  | 
yet  tjiey  have  a  relation  to  these^  as  their  chemical  con- 
fltitutiim  is.  similart  and  they  cannot  be  formed  but  by 
changes  produced  in  Tegetable  matter.  As  important^ 
medicinaly  and  pharmaceutic  agents^  they  are  entitled  to 
notice. 

Alkohol  is  formed  by  the  process  of  fermentation 
from  sacdiarine  matter^  or  from  fecula,  the  latter  being 
previously  subjected)  partially  at  lea'st,  to  the  operation  of 
malting,  by  which  it  is  in  fact  converted  into  the  former. 
The  fermented  liquor  being  distilled,  afibrds  the  alkohol 
formed  during  the  process,  diluted  with  water,  and  with 
some  impregnation  of  odour  from  the  fermented  sub- 
stance. From  this  pure  alkohol  is  procured  by  repeated 
distillation,  the  abstraction  of  the  water  from  it  being 
aided  by  the  action  of  potash,  or  rather  sub-carbonate  of 
potash. 

Alkohol  is  a  colourless  transparent  fluid,  having  a  spe* 
cific  gravity,  according  to  its  state  of  concentration,  from 
0.8S5  to  0.800  i  it  is  fragrant  and  pungent,  and  in  its 
action  on  the  living  system  possesses  a  high  degree 
of  stimulant  and  narcotic  power ;  it  is  volatile,  and  in-^ 
•flammable,  afllbrding,  during  its  combustion,  no  products 
but  water  and  carbonic  acid,  the  quantity  of  water  ex* 
ceeding  even  the  weight  of  the  alkohol.  It  contains, 
therefore,  much  hydrogen  in  its  composition,  with  which 
carbon  is  combined,  and  perhaps  also  a  portion  of  oxy« 
gen.    It  combines  with  water  in  every  proportion^  and| 
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ID  consequence  of  the  affinity  between  these  fluide*  they 
mDEuatlf  precipitate  substances  whidi  either  has  dis- 
GOlred,  that  are  insoloble  ia  the  other.  It  is  decoir, posed 
by  the  acids,  afibrding,  as  the  principal  product,  the  dif- 
ferent ethers.  As  a  pharmaceutic  agent,  it  is  of  much 
importance  from  the  solvent  power  it  exerts  on  a  number 
of  the  vegetable  proximate  principles, — essential  oil,  cam- 
jAor,  extract,  and  otliers,  and  by  its  property  too  of 
counteracting  the  spontaneous  changes  to  which  vege- 
table matter  is  liable. 

Ether.  The  name  Ether  is  given  to  a  peculiar  pro- 
duct obtained  by  the  action  of  the  more  powerful  acids  on 
alkohol,  the  product  differing  in  its  properties  according 
to  the  acid  employed  in  its  formation,  but  in  general  be- 
ing extremfly  light,  volatile,  and  inflammable.  .Sulphu- 
ric ether,  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alko- 
hol, has  a  specific  gravity  not  greater,  when  it  is  pure, 
than  0.716;  it  is  so  volatile  as  to  evaporate  rapid- 
ly at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
in  burning  it  affbrds  water  and  carbonic  acid :  its 
odour  is  fragrant  and  penetrating;  its  taste  pungent;  it 
is  soluble  in  water  only  in  limited  proportion,  about  one 
part  in  ten.  It  exerts  on  the  vegetable  principles  the 
same  «olvent  action  nearly  as  alkohol,  except  on  extract 
which  it  has  been  said  to  precipitate,^-an  effect,  however^ 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  it.  Nitric  ether  is 
equally  light  and  even  more  volatile;  it  is  inflammable! 
it  is  soluble  in  water  in  limited  quantity,  but  combines 
with  alkohol  in  every  proportion :  its  odour  ia  strong  xnd 
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penetrating.  Muriatic  ether  ia  more  Tolatile  than  eithert 
ezistii^  in  the  state  of  gasj  under  the  atmospheric  pies- 
sore*  at  60^ ;  at  50  it  becomes  liquid,  and  its  specific  gra^ 
vity  is  not  less  than  0.874 ;  it  is  transparent,  colourless^ 
odorous,  and  pungent.  Acetic  ether  is  moderately  lights 
vdatile,  and  inflammable,  soluble  in  water  in  limited 
quantity,  and  has  aa  odour  etherial,  but  approaching  also 
to  that  of  vinegar.  All  these  ethers  appear  to  diffisc 
from  alkcjioi,  principally  in  having  a  larger  proportion  of 
hydn^n  in  their  composition,  to  which  probably  their 
greater  levity  and  volatility  are  to  be  ascribed ;  and  they 
generally  contain  a  portion  of  the  acid  by  the  action  of 
which  they  have  been  formed,  which,  in  some  of  them  at 
leas^  s^pears  essential  to  their  chemical  constitution. 


Hiving  pointed  out  the  distinguishing  properties,  and 
the  general  pharmaceutic  relations  of  the  Proximate  Prin* 
ciples  of  Vegetables,  it  may  be  proposed  as  a  question 
importattt  in  relation  to  the  object  of  the  present  outline. 
Do  these  principles  usually  exist  in  the  vegetable  in  a 
state  of  chemical  combination,  whence  some  raodificatioa 
of  their  powers  might  result,  or  are  they  more  generally 
mechanically  mixed  i 

The  latter  appears  to  be  generally  the  case.  These 
prindplea  can  often  be  observed  existing  apart  from  each 
otier,  and  even  placed  in  separate  vesicles  ;  they  can  in 
flBanJFcaaes  be  separated  by  mechanical  means ;  and  even 
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tract  the  mucilaginous  parts  of  vegetables,  their  bitter- 
nes»>  and  sereni  others  of  their  peculiar  qualities. 

Alkohol  may  be  applied  to  vegetables  to  extract  those 
principles  which  are  not  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves 
entirely  their  essential  oil,  camphor,  and  resin ;  and  as 
these  are  often  the  parts  on  which  the  virtues  of  vegeta- 
bles depend,  these  solutions,  or  Tinctures  as  they  .ax^ 
termed,  are  often  active  preparations. 

Equal  parts  of  alkohol  and  water,  in  general,  ext 
still  more  completely  the  active  matter  of  plants, 
thus  obtain  a  solution  of  all  those  substances  which  are 
separately  soluble  in  either  of  these  fiuids. 

When  by  the  action  of  one  or  both  of  these  Huids,  we 
obtain  a  solution  of  the  active  principles  of  a  vegetable, 
the  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  tenacious  mass.  This  forms  what  is  termed  an  Ex- 
tract :  it  is  named  an  Aqueous  Extract  when  obtained 
from  the  aqueous  infusion  or  decoction  of  a  plant,  and 
Spiritous  when  aikohol  has  been  the  solvent.  The  de- 
ugn  of  this  preparation  is  to  obtain  the  active  matter  of 
the  vegetable  in  a  small  bulk,  and  in  such  a  state  that  it 
may  be  preserved  a  lung  time  without  suffering  any  alter- 
ation. It  is  evident,  that  it  is  a  process  which  can  be 
properly  applied  to  such  plants  only  as  have  their  virtues 
dependent  on  some  of  their  fixed  principles,  and  even 
these  are  often  injured  by  the  heat  applied,  and  the  free 
access  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

Disiillation  is  another  process  applied  to  vegetable  sub- 
stances, by  which  w«  obtain  some  cf  their  active  princi- 
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pleSy  particularly  their  essential  oil.  If  the  vegetable 
matter  be  heated  with  a  large  portion  of  water,  the  oil 
it  volatilized  with  the  aqueous  vapour :  it  separates 
£rom  the  water  on  being  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  i  a 
part  of  it|  however,  is  also  dissolved,  and  communicates 
to  the  water  a  considerable  degree  of  flavour,  and  often 
also  of  pungency.  This  forms  what  are  named  Distilled 
Waters.  If  alkohol  be  used  instead  of  water,  the  essen- 
tial oil  is  completely  dissolved  in  it,  and  we  thus  obtain 
what  are  termed  Distilled  Spirits. 

By  such  processes  we  extract  the  active  matter  of  ve- 
getables from  the  inert  matter  with  which  it  is  more  or 
Jess  mixed,  and  are  enabled  to  administer  many  remedies 
under  a  variety  of  forms,  suited  t(^particular  circumstan- 

4 

ce8»  A  single  example  will  shew  the  utility  of  investi- 
gations of  this  kind,  respecting  the  component  principles 
of  vegetable  products,  and  their  relations  to  the  more  im- 
portant chemical  agents.  Peruvian  bark  is  one  of  the 
most  important  remedies  in  the  Materia  Medica.  Prac- 
titioners have  not  always  found  it  practicable  to  exhibit  it 
in  substance  with  advantage,  as  where  the  stomach  is  un- 
commonly irritable,  or  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease»  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  in  large  doses,  frequently 
repeated}  it  is  apt  to  occasion  sickness  and  other  uneasy 
sensations,  and  even  to  be  rejected  by  vomiting.  Such 
inconveniences  are  attempted  to  be  obviated,  by  giving  it 
in  the  different  forms  of  infusion,  decoction,  tincture  or 
extract}  as  any  of  these  may  be  best  suited  to  the  case. 
Oiur  knowledge  of  its  constituent  parts  can  only  lead  us 
Vol.  I.  F 
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to  the  proper  application  of  these  processes.  From  an 
accurate  analysis  of  this  bark,  it  has  been  proved  that  seven 
parts  out  of  eight  consist  of  woody  fibre,  or  of  a  matter 
inert  and  insoluble,  which  cannot  act  on  the  system^  and 
vhich  atfects  the  stomach  only  by  its  weight  and  insola- 
bility.  The  remaining  eighth  part  is  that  in  which  the 
activity  of  the  medicine  resides  :  it  is  therefore  evident 
that  if  this  be  extracted,  without  injuring  its  activity,  the 
medicine  could  be  exhibited  with  much  more  advantage. 
This  is  in  part  accomplished  by  the  preparations  of  it  that 
have  been  mentioned ;  but  even  these  do  not  convey  it 
in  all  its  force.  If  one  ounce  of  the  bark  be  infused  or 
boiled  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  the  infusion  or  de- 
coction is  not  nearly  aqual  in  efficacy  to  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  bark  operated  on.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
during  either  of  these  operations,  the  active  matter  of  the 
liark  has  n6t  been  entirely  extracted,  or  has  suffered  some 
change.  And  here  Chemistry  lends  her  assistance,  and 
BtUI  farther  elucidates  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  sub- 
stance, and  the  changes  produced  in  it  by  these  processes- 
It  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  the  matter  on 
which  the  power  of  the  bark  depends,  has  a  strong  at- 
traction for  oxygen  at  a  temperature  moderately  increas- 
ed }  that  during  the  infusion,  and  particularly  during  the 
decoction  of  that  drug,  this  active  matter  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  atmosj^ere,  and  is  converted  into  a  substance 
insipid  and  inert.  This  leads  to  the  improvement  of  the 
preparations  of  this  medicine ;  and  experiments  instituted 
for  the  purpose  have  accordingly  proved,  chat,  white  bf 
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long  boiling  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are  nearly  totally  de- 
Mioyei,  they  are  fully  extracted  by  a  few  minutes'  decoc- 
tion in  covered  vessels.  The  same  investigations  have 
pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  action  of  some  other  sub- 
stances on  baik,  formerly  not  well  understood.  Thus,  it 
has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  alkalies,  and  mote 
particularly  magnesia,  enable  water  to  extract  the  virtues 
of  bark,  more  completely  by  infuBion, — a  circumstance 
eloddsted  by  the  i^t  since  discovered,  that  the  extractive 
matter  of  the  bark,  to  which  its  activity  is  owing,  com- 
bines with  facility  with  these  substances,  and  forms  so- 
luble compounds. 

SuntUr  examples  might  be  given  from  several  other  im- 
portant vegetable  remedies,  which  would  sufficiently 
prove  the  utility  to  be  derived  from  the  analysis  of  the 
snbstances  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that 
indeed  researches  of  this  kind  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  proper  preparation  as  medicines. 


The  account  of  the  analysis  of  animal  substances,  and 
of  their  proximate  principles,  would,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent at  least,  be  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  sketch,  as 
so  few  of  these  substances  are  employed  in  medicine ; 
and  of  those  which  are  used,  the  composition,  and  con- 
sequently the  pharmaceutic  treatment^  are  in  a  great 
measure  peculiar  to  each. 

Their  general  chemical  characters  are  similar  to  those 
of  vegetable  principles. — Composed  of  a  few  ultimate 
elements,  the  differences  in  their  properties  arise  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  different  propornons,  or  the  different 
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modes  in  which  these  are  combined.  And  these  elements' 
having  powerful  reciprocal  attractions,  and  being  dispos- 
ed to  enter  into  combinations  almost  indefinitely  diversi- 
fied  with  regard  to  these  circumstances,  these  substancea 
are  extremely  susceptible  of  decomposition,  from  the  re* 
action  of  their  elements,  favoured  by  humidity,  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  or  by  elevation  of  temperature.  They 
are  even  more  liable  to  this  than  vegetable  substances  \ 
for  their  elements  existing  in  simultaneous  combination 
are, more  numerous,  their  afBnities  are  therefore  more 
nicely  adjusted,  and  of  course  the  equilibrium  is  more' 
easily  subverted. 

Along  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  which  are 
the  chief  constituent  principles  of  vegetable  matter,  ni- 
trogen, and  frequently  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  e^ter  in- 
to the  composition  of  animal  substances.  Hence,  when 
decomposed  by  heat,  they  afford  products  composed  of 
these,  of  which  ammonia  is  always  the  principal ;  and  the 
re-action  of  these  principles,  and  the  evolution  of  the 
pibducts  arising  from  this,  seem  principally  to  form  the 
series  of  changes  which  constitute  putrefaction,  the 
Species  of  spontaneous  decomposition  to  which  animal- 
matter  is  more  peculiarly  subject. 

.  Like  vegetable  substances,  the  animal  products  consist 
of  various  proximate  principles,  and  spme  analogy  may 
be  traced  between  several  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
{>roximate  principles.  Animal  fat  has  a  strict  connection 
in  properties  and  composition  with  fixed  oil ;  animal  mu^ 
cus  resembles  vegetable  mucilage ;  fecula  has  a  similar 
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relation  to  gelatin ;  regetable  and  animal  gluten  are  nearly 
if  not  entirely  the  same  :  a  substance  similar  to  saccharine 
matter  exists  in  milk^  and  in  some  of  the  other  animal 
secretions  :  in  the  bile  is  found  a  principle  strictly  ana- 
logous to  resin ;  and  benzoic»  oxalic^  and  acetic  acids  are 
common  to  both.  Hence,  generally  speaking,  the  few 
animal  substances  belonging  to  the  Materia  Medica  are 
acted  on  by  the  usual  solvents  in  nearly  the  same  maur 
ner  a^  vegetable  subst^ces,  and  are  submitted  to  similar 
pharmaceutic  processes.  The  results  of  these  are  similar 
officinal  preparations.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  alkohol^ 
d\e  active  matter  of  musk,  castor,  and  cantharides  is  ex- 
tracted, and  tinctures  of  these  are  employed.  In  other 
cases  water  is  the  proper  solvent,  particularly  of  those 
which  consist  of  gelatin  ;  but  such  solutions  being  very 
liable  to  decomposition,  must  always  be  of  extemporane- 
ous preparation. 


if 
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6f  tbe  pharmaceutical  operations  to  which  the  An-* 

TICLE8  OF  THE  MATERIA  MEDIC  A  ARE  fiVBJfiCTEB* 

P^ATURAL  6ub$tance9|  it  has  been  remarkedf  are  not  at* 
ways  obtained  in  that  «tate  in  which  ^fasy  are  best  adapt* 
ed  to  exhibition  as  remedies.  They  are  subjectedf  there* 
ibrej  -to  various  prooesseSy  with  the  dew  of  presenriiig 
tikem,  or  of  preparing  them  lor  use ;  and  to  completi^ 
this  statement  of  the  Principles  of  Pharmaceotic  Cbe« 
mistry,  the  nature  of  these  is  to  be  pointed  out. 

These  processes,  or  at  least  the  greater  number,  and 
the  most  important  of  them,  are  chemical,  and  are  de- 
pendent therefore  on  the  agencies  of  those  general  forces 
whence  chemical  changes  arise  ;  they  are  indeed  little 
more  than  applications  of  these^  under  peculiar  regula- 
tions adapted  to  different  substances.  The  general  facts» 
therefore,  connected  with  the  operation  of  these  forceSf 
are  first  to  be  stated,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  relation 
to  the  present  subject. 

The  force  principally  productive  of  chemical  action,  is 
that  species  of  attraction  exerted  between  the  particles 
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0{  kp4i#8f  ivii^h  briQgs  tbeni  intp  intimate  union.  If 
two  sul^^n^99  of  differenl  Und«  be  placed  in  conU(;r» 
Md  wilb  Ibut  degrees  of  fluidity  which  adpit^  of  the  parr 
ticlee  of  the  on^  moving  tp  those  of  the  othert  it  often 
happens  ihet  they  unite  together^  and  form  a  substanoe 
in  vbifih  mltb^r  can  be  any  longer  reco|[nised»  and  which 
is  homogeneouaj  and  in  geperal  possessed  of  new  pro^ 
perties*  Thie  constitutes  what,  in  the  language  of  Che* 
smatry»  is  named  combinatioa»  2^nd  is  conceived  to  arise 
(fom  an  attraction  tserted  between  the  particles  of  the 
one  body  to  those  of  the  other.  It  is  this  which  is  de-r 
nominated  Chemical  Attraction  or  Affinity*  and  which  is 
4isting¥iished  from  the  other  species  of  attraction  by  the 
phenomena  to  which  it  gives  rise,  or  by  the  laws  it  obeys* 
«v»from  the  attraction  of  gravitation*  by  noi  being  exerted 
at  sensible  distances,  or  on  masses  of  matter,  but  only  at 
insensible  distances,  and  on  the  minute  particles  of  bo? 
diesr— from  the  attraction  of  aggregation,  by  being  exert* 
pd  between  particles  of  different  kinds,  and  forming  a 
substance  with  new  propertiesi  while  that  force  operates 
i>n  particles  of  a  similar  nature,  and  of  course  unites  them 
into  an  aggregate  in  which  ^he  same  essential  properti|?i 
£xist.  Jt  is  possible  that  ^so  forces*  ^ugh  thus  dis? 
Anguished,  maybe  the  result  of  the  s^me  ppwfsr  modified 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  acts. 

The  substance  formed  by  chemical  e^mbination  is 
named  a  compound.  The  substances  united  are  thje 
constituent  or  component  parts  or  principles  of  the  comr 
pound.     When  these  are  separated,  the  process  is  named 
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decomposition.  The  most  minute  parts  into  which  at 
body  can  be  resolved  without  decomposition^  are  named 
its  integrant  parts  ;  and  it  is  between  these  that  the  force 
of  aggregation  is  conceived  to  be  exerted.  Chemical  at« 
traction  is  exerted  between  the  constituent  parts. 

The  most  important  phenomenon  attending  chemical 
combination  is  a  change  of  properties.  In  general^  the 
form^  density,  colour,  taste,  and  other  sensible  qualrtieSf 
as  well  as  the  fusibility,  volatility,  tendency  to  combin- 
ation,  and  other  chemical  properties  in  the  compoundy 
are  more  or  less  diflPerent  from  what  they  are  in  either 
of  its  constituent  parts,  and  frequently  indeed  ^ey  are 
wholly  dissimilar.  There  ai^  cases,  too,  however,  where 
the  change  is  less  considerable,  as  is  exemplified  in  seve-: 
ral  of  the  operations  of  Pharmacy, — the  solution  of  the 
vegetable  proximate  principles  in  water  or  in  alkohol,  or 
the  solution  of  salts  in  water,  in  which  the  body  acquires 
merely  the  liquid  form,  with  perhaps  a  slight  change  of 
density,  but  in  which  no  important  property  is  changed^ 
nor  any  new  one  acquirec^ 

Chemical  attraction  is  not  an  invariable  force  exerted 
by  every  body  to  every  other,  and  always  with  the  same 
degree  of  strength.  Between  many  substances,  it  does 
not  sensibly  operate,  though  this  perhaps  may  be'  owing 
to  the  predominance  of  external  circumstances,  by  which 
its  operation  is  influenced,  rather  than  to  the  absence  of 
all  mutual  attraction.  It  is  exerted  too  by  each  body  to- 
wards others,  with  different  degrees  of  strength. 

It  is  not  limited  in  its  action  to  two  bodiesi  but  is  £r,e- 
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IjveQtl J  exerted  at  die  same  time  between  threes  four,  or 
a  greater  number,  so  as  to  unite  them  in  one  combination* 
Such  compounds  are  named  Ternary,  &c.  according  to 
the  number  of  their  constituent  principles  ;  they  are 
abundant  among  the  productions  of  nature,  and  can  be 
formed  also  by  the  arrangements  of  art. 

This  force  is  exerted  too,  so  as  to  combine  bodies  in 
inore  than  one'  proportion  i  and,  ff  om  the  union  of  two 
substances  in  difierent  proportions^  compounds  Ure  form- 
ed frequently  as  dissimilar  in  their  properties  as  if  they 
were  composed  of  principles  totally  different.  In  some 
cases,  the  combination  is  unlimited  with  regard  to  pro- 
portions ;  in  others,  it  is  fixed  to  two  or  three  relative 
quantities,  and  there  are  examples  where  it  can  be  esta- 
blished in  only  one  proportion.  The  opinion  has  been 
maintained,  and  is  probably  just,  that  the  tendency  of 
diemical  attraction  is  to  unite  bodies  indefinitely  with  re- 
gard to  proportion,  and  that  determinate  proportions  are 
established  only  by  the  operation  of  external  forces* 
'  The  compounds  formed  by  the  exertion  of  chemical 
attraction  have  apparently  the  same  relation  to  this  power 
as  simple  bodies  have  :  they  have  a  similar  tendency  to 
combination,  unite  in  different  proportions,  and  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  force;  and  all  these  combinations  are 
accompanieil  by  the  same  phenomena,  and  appear  to  ob- 
serve the  same  laws.  '  It  has  been  supposed,  however, 
that  when  compound  substances  comUne  together^  the 
combination  is  the  result,  not  of  the  mutual  attraction  be- 
iween  the  integrant  particles  of  these  compoundd,  but  of 
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die  afBnities  of  their  ultimate  elementa  modified  by  ti 
condition  ia  which  they  exiet. 

In  all  cases>  attraction  it  much  modified,  and  its  results 
determined  by  circumstances  foreign  to  the  attrutire 
force  itself.  The  operation  of  these  circumstances  has 
been  established  with  more  precision  by  the  labours  of 
^nhollet,  and  been  proved  to  be  more  important  than 
was  formerly  believed.  They  require,  therefore,  more 
distinct  enumeration,  especially  as  tome  of  them  give  tUq 
to  important  results  in  the  processes  of  Pharmacy. 

ijt,  Quantity  of  matter  influences  affinity,  an  iqcreste 
in  the  relative  quantity  of  one  body  with  regard  to  ano- 
ther enabling  it  to  act  with  more  force ;  or,  as  the  law 
bas  been  stated,  "  every  substance  having  a  tendency  to 
*f  enter  into  combination,  acts  in  the  ratio  of  its  adini* 
*<  ty  and  its  quantity."  Hence  an  effect  can  be  piodu> 
eed  from  the  mutual  action  of  two  bodies,  when  one  is 
in  a  certain  relative  proportion  to  the  other,  which  will 
not  be  obtained  when  the  proportion  is  changed, — a  cir- 
cumstance of  much  importance  in  Pharmacy,  requiring.  In 
particular,  attention  towards  insuring  the  uniform  strength 
of  active  preparations ;  and  of  much  influence  too  on  tb« 
results  of  chemical  decomposition,  rendering  it  freqiiM 
ly  partial,  where  It  wa*  supposed  to  be  complete. 

2d,  Cohesion,  or  the  slate  of  a  body  with  regard  to  the 
aggregation  of  its  integrant  particles,  must  obviously  mo- 
dify the  chemical  action  of  another  body  upon  it,  by  op- 
posing a  resistance  which  must  be  overcome  before  tlie 
union  of  theii  particles  can  be  effected  i  hence  the  cause. 


• 

dl^  p0^  fitdii  bodies  tieldQQi  aa  €hemicaUy  onesich  othett 
and  tbat-fliiidi^  fijpmotes  Qbemical  action.  ^  But  be^idiM 
tfakdbvifiu  ^iSBctt  <x>he6ian9  evw  wheo  it  hsisb6w.of«v9 
COOA^  still  modifies,  the  ezertioa  of  chemical  attractio^g 
hf  remmagitB  fenoe  whewever  t|if  force  of  that  ^ttrac* 
iMii  is  4i«iniihf>df  and  thus  sometioies  giving  rise  to  new 
oomhiostions  i  apd  somedmes  toOt  wh?n  suddenly  eita* 
Mishnd  in  oooseqaence  of  the  affinities  becoming  effective^ 
it  determines  the  proportions  in  which  bodies  comhintp 
jbf  iasfilatiiig  th^  compound  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  com* 
binatiofu  It  is>  dius  the  most  powerful  cause  in  placing 
Unuts  to  the  exertion  of  chemiosd  attraction.  Insolubi<» 
UTT  is  merdf  the  result  of  the  forpe  of  cohesion,  in  re* 
lation  10  the  liquid  which  is  the  medium  of  chemical  ac« 
tioOf  and  its  s^ion  is  of  course  similar  i  and  great  Deksi^ 
TT»  or  specific  gravity »  so  far  as  it  influences  attractioot 
qperates  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  counteracting  it,  by 
withdrawing  the  substances  between  which  it  is  to  be'fS* 
erted  from  the  sphere  of  mutual  action. 

3J,  Elastscitt,  or  that  property  of  bodies  arising  from 
yrepuUon  between  their  particles,  and  preset  to  any  ex- 
tent only  m  ibose  existing  in  the  aeriform  state,  opposes 
the  eiertion  of  chemica)  attraction,  by  enlarging  the  dis- 
tances at  which  these  particles  are  placed.  Hencf 
nerial  fluids  combine  in  general  with  difficulty }  and  hence 
^Oi  a  compound  Hlj^h  contains  an  ingredie;nt  whici^ 
when  insulated,  assumes  the  ai^rial  Hate,  is  more  easy  of 
decomposition,  and  tb^  decomposition  is  more  complete^ 
^ana  compowdt  the  ingiedients  of  which  are  fixed  i 
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for  the  tendency  te  elasticity  in  the  volatile  Ingredient 
counteracts  the  mutual  aCBnity ;  and  when,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  or  the  operation  of  a^  superior  attractioo, 
any  portion  of  it  is  displaced,  by  assuming  the  elastic 
form  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  action,  and 
ceases  to  oppose  any  obstacle  by  its  affinity  or  quantilj' 
to  the  progress  of  the  decomposition.  Elasticity  too,  by 
counteracting  attraction,  places  limits  to  the  prc^orticmsi 
in  which  bodies  combine. 

4M,  The  last  circumstance  influencing  attraction  iar 
Temperature,  or  the  state  of  a  body  with  regard  to  heat 
or  cold,  which  sometimes  favours,  and  in  other  cases 
subverts  combinatioti.  The  cause  of  temperature  is  a  pe* 
Cttliar  subtle  power  or  principle,  (in  modem  chemical 
language  denominated  Caloric),  capable  of  being  com- 
municated to  bodies,  and  of  being  in  part  at  least  with« 
drawn  from  them.  Its  immediate  tendency  is  to  establish 
a  repulsion  between  their  particles ;  hence  it  gives  rise  to 
expansion  or  enlargement  of  volume,  greater  in  each 
body  according  to  the  quantity  of  caloric  introduced. 
This  progressive,  augmentation  of  distance,  at  which  the 
particles  are  placed  by  its  action,  is  accompanied  with  a 
proportional  diminution  in  the  force  of  cohesion;  if  car- 
ried, therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  force  iS  so  far 
modified,  that  the  particles  become  capable  of  moving 
easily  with  regard  to  each  other,— a^te  which  constitutes 
fluidity;  and,  if  the  communication  of  caloric  be  con- 
tinued, the  expansion  still  continuing,  the  particles  are 
at  length  placed  at  such  distances^  that  the  attracticm  id 
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eatitely  overconfdi  abd  they  repel  eadi  other,— a  staC^ 
which  constitutes  the  aerial  or  gaseous  form.  The  oper- 
ation of  caloric  in  influencing  chemical  attraction,  appears 
to  depend  on  the  changes  it  occasions  in  the  cohesion  and 
elasticity  of  bodies,—- favouring  combination  by  diminish^ 
ing  cohesion,  counteracting  or  subverting  it  by  communi« 
eating  or  increasing  elasticity;  these  effects  too  being 
often  produced  together,  and  modifying  each  other. 

From  the  differences  of  the  forces  of  affinity  among  ^ 
bodies^  or  stilLmore  perhaps  from  the  operation  of  those 
circumstances  by  which  affinity  is  modified,  its  power  is 
often  suspended  or  overcome,  and  substances  which  have 
been  combined  are  separated.  This  forms  what  in  Che- 
xnistrj  is  named  Decomposition,  and  it  presents  results 
equally  important  with  those  from  combination. 

The  decomposition  may  be  simple,  that  is,  a  compound 
may  be  resolved  into  its  constituent  parts,  each  of  which 
is  insulated.  This  is  in  general  effected  by  the  agency  o£ 
heat.  Within  a  certain  range  of  temperature,  the  affini^ 
ty  which  has  combined  two  bodies  continues  to  operate  $ 
but  when  the  temperature  is  raised,  and  when  the  bodies 
differ  in  their  volatility,  or  the  tendency  they  have  to  as- 
sume the  elastic  form,  the  elasticity  of  the  more  volatile 
one  is  so  far  favoured  by  the  elevated  temperature,  that 
the  mutual  affinity  i$  overcome,  and  it  is  disengaged.  It 
is  generally  obtained- pure  i  but  the  fixed  substance,  from 
the  influence  of  quantity  on  chemical  attraction,  fre-r 
quently  retains  a  portion  of  the  other  combined  with  it. 

Decomposition  is  more  complicated  when  it  is  pro- 
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lated»«— an  operation  performed  by  meltmg  die  metal^an^ 
when  it  is.  cooled  down  as  far  as  it  can  he,  without. bei- 
Ncoming  solid,  pouring  it  into  water  :  it  passes  to  the  so- 
lid state,  assuming  the  granular  form. 

In  Pharmacy,  these,  operations  are  sometimes  <^  impor« 
tance,  besides  merely  promoting. chemical  comhinatioaii 
as  there  are  some  medicines  which  act  with  more  ceiw 
tainty,  and  even  with  more  efficacy,  when,  finely  le¥i« 
gated,  than  when  given  in  a  coarse  powder. 

As  means  of  promoting  chemical  combinationi  it  is 
evident,  that  they  can  act  only  indirectly ;  the  bodies  be- 
ing far  from  being  reduced  to  their  minute  particle8,.be- 
tween  which  only  chemical  attracticm  is  exerted.  They 
are  therefore  employed,  merely  as  preliminary  to  those 
operations  in  which  such  a  division  is  obtained  by  che* 
mical  means. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  Solution.  By  this  is  understood 
that,  operation  in  which  a  solid  body  combines  with,  a 
fli^id  in  such  a  manner  that  the  compound  retains  the 
fluid  form,  and  is  transparent.  Transparency  is  the  test 
of  perfect  solution.  When  the  specific  gravity  of  a'  solid 
body  differs  not  greatly  from  that  of  a  fluid,  it  may  lie 
diffused  through  it,  but  the  mixture  is  more  or  less 
opaque  ;  and  on  bein^  kept  for  some  time  at  rest,  the 
heavier  body  subsides  ^  while  in  solution  the  particles  of 
the  solid  are  permanently  suspended  by  the  state  of 
combination  in  which  they  exist,  and  are  so  minute  as 
not  to  impair  the  transparency  of  the  liquid. 

The  liquid  has,  in  this  case,  been  regarded  as  the  body 
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exerting  tbe  acdfe  poirar»  ^wad  Itti  been  uumtd  the  So}^ 
vent  or  Menstrawni  tbe  eoU  it  oootideied  at  tbe  body 
«linahred.  Tbe  adtnctioiii  bowefert  wbaioe  tbe  lobitioa 
pwecgadsj  is  reofirocalt  end  tbe  fibrm  genenlly  pioceede 
ftom  tbe  larger  qaaatitjr  o£  ttm  liqiiid  empkjedf  and 
ffom  tbe  absence  4if  cohreion  being  iw»e  favonrabla  19 
die combinatinn  pioceeding  tie  agveater  extent*    . 

>  In  geoeraly  tbe  sdittion  o£  «  aolid  in  a  liquid  can  be 
effiBOted  only  in  a  certain  quantity.  Tbis  lioiitation  of  loltt* 
tioa  ia  ttanwdSsanration ;  and  wben  the  point  is  reacbedj 
the  liquid  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  the  solid*  As 
the  fluid  afqproadies  to  ssj^nration^  tbe  solution  proceeds 
more  dowly.  When  a  fluid  is  saturated  with  one  body^ 
this  does  not  prerent  its  dissolving  a  portion  of  another  1 
and  in  this  way  three,  four  or  five  bodies  may  be  retain- 
ed in  solution  at  the  same  time  by  one  fluid.  In  these 
cases,  die  fluid  does  not  dissolve  so  large  a  proportion  of 
any  of  tbese  substances,  as  if  it  had  been  perfectly  pare» 
though  sometimes  the  whole  proportion  of  solid  matter 
dissolved  is  increased  from  the  mutual  affinities  the  bo- 
dies exert.  Neidier  is  the  solvent  power  always  thus 
limited,  there  being  many  cases  where  a  solid  may  be  dis» 
solved  in  a  fluid  to  any  extent.  Gum  or  sugar,  for  ex- 
ample, will  dissolve  in'water,  and  form  a  perfect  solution 
in  «very  proportion. 

An  increase  of  ^temperature,  in  general,  favours  so« 
Intion,  the  solution  proceeding  more  i:apidly  at  a  high 
than  at  a  low  temperature ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which 
a  certain  quantity  only  of  the  solid  can  be  combined  with 
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the  fluid,  a  larger  quantity  is  taken  up  when  the  tempetz^ 
tare  is  increased,  llie  quantity  dissolved  is  not  in  every 
case  promoted  alike  by  an  increase  of  temperature  i'  wa» 
ter,  for  example,  having  its  solvent  power,  virith  regard 
to  nitre,  greatly  increased  by  augmentation  of  tempera- 
tnre,  while  sea  salt  is  dissolved  in  nearly  as  great  a  quan- 
tity by  water  at  a  low  as  at  a  high,  temperature.  Tluft. 
diflerence  in  these  salts,  and  in  many  others,  depends  on 
the  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  fusibility  by  heat  $ 
those  which  are  most  easily  fused  having  their  solubility 
fai  water  most  largely  increased  by  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. All  these  facts,  indeed,  with  regard  to  solution^ 
are  explained,  by  considering  this  operation  as  depending 
on  chemical  affinity  overcoming  cohesion  in  the  body  dis- 
solved. 

Agitation  favours  solution,  by  bringing  successively  the 
different  parts  of  the  liquid  into  contact  with  the  solid^ 
and  thus  preventing  the  dimmished  effect  which  arises 
from  the  approach  to  saturation  in  the  portion  imme- 
diately covering  the  solid.  The  mechanical  division  of  a 
solid  too,  is  favourable  to  its  solution,  principally  by  en- 
larging the  surface  which  is  acted  on. 

Solution  is  an  operation  frequently  had  recourse  to  ia 
pharmaceutical  chemistry,  the  active  principles  of  many 
bodies  being  dissolved  by  their  proper  solvents.  Salts  arc 
dissolved  in  water,  as  are  also  gum,  extract,  and  other 
vegetable  products.  Products  of  a  different  kind,  as  resioy 
camphor,  and  essential  oils,  are  dissolved  in  alkohol  and 
wine  I  and  metals  are  rendered  soluble  and  active  by  the 
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different  acids.  Solutions  in  water,  alkdioli  or  wine^ 
possess  the  sensible  qualities  and  medical  virtues  of  the 
substance  dissolyed.  Acid  and  alkaline  liquors  change 
the  properties  of  the  bodies  which  they  dissolve.  Ift 
Phaimacy,  the  operation  receives  diflFerent  appellationSy 
accordii^  to  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  of  the  substance 
dissolved,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed. 
When  a  fluid  is  poitred  on  any  vegetable  matter,  so  as  to 
dissolve  only  some  of  its  principles,  the  operation  is 
named  Extraction,  and  the  part  dissolved  is  said  to  be- 
extracted.  If  it  is  performed  Without  heat,  it  is  termed 
Maceration  ;  if  with  a  moderate  heat.  Digestion  ;  i£ 
the  fiiud  is  poured  boiling  hot  on  the  substance,  and  they 
are  kept  in  a  covered  vessel  till  cold,  this  is  denominated 
Infusion.  Decoction  is  the  term  given  to  the  opera« 
tion  when  the  substances  are  boiled  together.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  these  are  all  instances  of  solution,  varied  only 
by  particular  circumstances  §  and  I  have  already  stated, 
under  the  analysis  of  the  vegetable  part  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  the  advantages  belonging  to  each.  Lixiviation 
is  the  term  applied  to  solution  performed  on  saline  sub- 
stances where  the  soluble  matter  is  separated,  by  the  ac^ 
tion  of  the  solvent,  from  other  substances  that  are  inso- 
luble i  and  the  solution  obtained  in  this  case  is  named  ^ 
Ley. 

The  other  principal  method  by  which  that  fluidity  ne- 
cessary to  chemical  action  is  communicated,  is  Fusion. 
It  requires,  merely  with  regard  to  each  substance,  the 
necessary  degree  of  heat ;  and  where  this  is  high,  it  is 
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performed  usually  in  crucibles  of  earthen  ware,  or  some-i 
times  of  black  lead,  or  oa  a  large  scale  in  iron  pots. 

Chemical  combination  is  frequently  promoted  by  aa 
Ovation  of  temperature,  though  the  heat  may  not  be  so 
high  as  to  produce  fusion,  but  only  to  diminish  cohesion 
to  a  certain  eitent.  Calcinatjon,  as  it  ueed  to  be 
named,  or  metallic  oxidation,  is  an  example  f  this  i  » 
metal  being  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Deflagra- 
tion is  a  similar  operation,  »n  inflammable  or  metallic 
substance  being  exposed  to  a  red  heac  in  mixture  with 
nitre :  the  acid  of  the  nitre  yields  its  oxygen  -,  which  being 
thus  afforded  in  large  ijuantity  and  nearly  pure,  the  oxi- 
dation takes  place  with  rapidity,  and  generally  to  its 
tnaximum. 

When  chemical  action  has  been  exerted,  othn*  opera- 
tions are  sometimes  re^iuired  to  obtain  the  product,  or 
aometimes  this  product  is  formed  and  collected  in  the 
operation  itself. 

By  Evaporation,  or  dissipating  a  liquid  by  the  apfrii- 
cation  of  heat,  a  solid  substance  which  has  been  dissolved 
in  it  is  recovered,  and  this  operation  is  one  frequently  per- 
formed in  Pharmacy.  When  performed  on  a  small 
scale,  ressels  of  glass,  or  of  earthen  ware,  are  generally 
employed,  and  the  heat  is  applied  cither  by  the  medium 
of  sand,  or,  if  it  is  rfrquired  to  be  more  moderate,  the  ves- 
sel IS  placed  over  water  which  is  kept  boiling,  forming 
what  is  named  the  W.itet  Bath,  or  Balneum  Marir. 
When  performed  on  a  larger  scale,  shallow  iron  pott  or 
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Iraden  Imigk  are  utedf  to  which  the  fire  isdirectly  ap* 
plM  i  and' espefkneacs  have  ehewn  diat  tht  operatiim  Is 
conducted  move  ecosomieally  when  the  liq aor  i§  htpf 
boiling  6troogly»  than  when  it  ia  evaporated  move  tlowif 
i»y  a  mofv  gende  heat.  There  ia»  on  the  other  hand* 
liowcycr»  aone  loaa»  bom  part  of  the  diasolTed  etthstanoe 
heiof  carried  off  when  the  heat  is  higfa»  hy  its  affinity  to 
the  iiqotd  evaporatii^ ;  and  in  many  cases  in  Pharmacy^ 
partieviarly  in  the  evaporation  of  vegetable  infatioas  or 
lineturesy  the  flavour,  and  even  the  more  active  qualitiea 
of  the  dissohred  substance,  are  liable  to  be  injured,  espe* 
dally  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  by  a  strong  heat. 

When  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  volatile  matter  by 
0vaporatbn^  the  process  is  of  course  conducted  in  dose 
vessels  adapted  to  condense  the  vapour  and  collect  the 
iiqwid.  Tfaieferms  the  operation  of  Distillation^  whichy 
with  regard  to  different  sobstaoces,  rehires  to  be  conr* 
dttctitd  in  varfous  nodes* 

When  a  volatile  principle  is  to  be  obtained  from  vegf « 
taUe  siAstances  by  this  process,  the  difficulty  is  ta  apply 
the  heat^  sdEdently  without  raising  it  too  high.  The 
mnde  generally  employed  is  to  h^at  the  vegetable  matter 
with  water,  and  the  distillation  is  then  usually  performed 
in  die  common  j^dll.  At  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  the 
•asentsai  oil  of  plants,  which  is  die  chief  volatile  prind«* 
pie  they  contain,  is  vcdatilized  ;  it  rises  with  the  watery 
v;qpottr ;  is  condensed ;  if  little  water  has  been  employed, 
die  greater  part  of  the  oil  is  obtained  apart ;  if  much  has 
been  used,  it  retains  it  dissolved,  acquiring  taste  and 
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flavour,  and  thus  forming  the  distilled  water  of  plants.  If 
alkohoi)  pure  or  diluted,  has  been  the  medium  of  distilla- 
tion, it  alwajrs  retains  the  oil  in  solution,  and  forms  what 
are  named  Distilled  Spirits,  The  still  in  which  the  ope- 
ration is  performed  with  these  views  is  of  copper  ot 
iron;  it  consists  of  a  body  and  head,  the  former  designed 
to  contain  the  materials,  and  to  which  the  6re  is  applied, 
the  latter  to  receive  the  vapour ;  there  issues  from  it  a 
tube,  which  is  connected  with  a  spiral  tube,  placed  in  a 
vessel,  named  the  refrigeratory,  filled  with  cold  water. 
The  vapour,  in  its  progress  through  the  tube,  is  conden- 
sed, and  the  liquid  drops  from  the  extremity  of  it. 

When  metallic  matter  would  be  acted  on,  by  the  ma- 
terials or  the  product  of  distillation,  vessels  of  glass  or 
earthen  ware  are  employed  j  the  retort,  which  is  gener- 
ally used,  being  connected  with  a  single  receiver,  or  with 
a  range  of  receivers,  according  as  the  vapour  is  more  or 
less  easily  condensed ;  or,  if  the  product  is  a  permanent- 
ly elastic  fluid,  which  cannot  be  condensed  but  by  passing 
it  through  water,  a  series  of  bottles  connected  by  tubes, 
on  the  principle  of  Woolfe's  apparatus,  is  used.  When 
the  product  obtained  by  distillation  Is  not  perfectly  pure, 
it  can  be  frequently  puri&ed  by  a  second  distillation  ;  the 
process  Is  then  named  Re^ti^catiaa  .-  when  it  is  freed  from 
any  superfluous  water  combined  with  It,  the  operation  !■■ 
named  Drphlegmotton  or  Concentration, 

When  the  product  of  volatilization  is  condensed,  not  ' 
in  the  liquid,  but  in  the  solid  form,  the  process  Is  named 
Sublimation,  and  the  product  a  Sublimate.    As  the 
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Gonden^tion  takes  place  with  much  more  facility,  a  more 
simple  apparatus  is  employed,  consistiug  usually  of  a  cg« 
nical  bottle  or  flask  with  a  round  bottom,  thin  and  equal, 
named  a  Cucurbit,  in  which  the  materials  are  contained, 
lieat  being  applied  by  the  medium  of  a  sand  bath.  The 
▼apour  condenses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  forming 
a  cake,  which  adheres  to  it,  the  orifice  being  lightly  clos- 
ed to  prevent  any  part  from  being  lost }  or  a  globular 
head,  with  a  groove  at  its  under  edge,  and  a  tube  to  con- 
vey off  any.  liquid  that  may  be  condensed,  (a  Capital  as  it 
is  named),  being  applied. 

When  a  solid  substance  is  thrown  down  from  a  liquid 
by  chemical  action,  it  forms  the  operation  of  Precipita- 
tion, and  the  matter  thrown  down  is  named  a  Precipitate. 
Frequently  the  substance  precipitated  is  one  which  bad 
been  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  and  which,  is  separated  by  a 
substance  added,. combining  with  the  liquid,  and  weaken^ 
ing  its  attraction  to  tl^e  one  which  it  held'  in  solution. 
Or  sometimes  it  arises  from  a  compound  being  formed 
by  the  union  of  one  body  with  another,  which  is  insolur 
ble  in  the  liquid  that  is  the  medium  of  action.     The  pre- 
cipitate is  allowed  to  subside,  is  usually  washed  with  wa^ 
ter,  and.  is  dried.     From  the  law  of  chemical  attraction^ 
that  quantity  influences  the  force  of  affinity,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  precipitate  either  retains  in  Combination  a 
portion  of  the  substance  by  which  it  had  been  dissplved^ 
or  attracts  a  portion  of  the  substance  by  which  it  is 
thrown  down,  and  this  sometimes  proves  a  source  of  im^ 
purity,  or  of  peculiar  powers  in  piedicinal  preparations^ 
/When  a  substance^an  passing  to  the  solid  statei  asv 
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sumes  a  regular  geometric  form,  the  process  is  named 
CRTsTAtLiZATlON,  and  these  figured  masses  are  denomi- 
nated  Crystals.  Their  forms  are  Tarious,  though  nearly 
constant  with  regard  to  each  substance ;  they  are  usually 
transparent,  hard,  and  ha¥e  a  regular  internal  structure. 
The  crystallization  may  happen  in  two  ways,  from  a 
State  of  solution.  If  a  saturated  solution  has  been  pre- 
pared with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  increased  quantity  of  the 
solid,  which  the  heat  has  enabled  the  liquid  to  dissolve, 
separates  as  the  temperature  falls  ;  and  the  attraction  of 
cohesion  being  thus  slowly  exerted  between  the  panicles, 
unites  them  so  as  to  form  crystals.  Or,  if  a  portion  of 
kAc  solvent  be  withdrawn  by  evaporation,  and  especially 
I  fef  slow  evaporation,  the  panicles  of  the  solid  unite  slow- 
I  ly,  and  with  a  similar  result. 

In  both  tliese  kinds  of  crystallization  from  a  watery  so- 
intion,  the  crystallized  substance  always  retains  a  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  frequently  even  a  considerable  propor- 
tion, in  its  composition.  It  ig  essential  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  crystal,  its  transparency,  structure  and  form, 
and  is  hence  named  the  Water  of  Crystallization.  Some 
crystals  lose  it  from  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  when  they  ' 
e  said  to  effloresce ;  others  attract  water,  and  becoKlIri 
liumid,  or  deliquesce. 

Crystallization  is  promoted  by  the  mechanical  action  d 
the  air ;  likewise  by  affording  a  nucleus,  whent 
commence,  and  especially  a  crystal  of  the  substance  d 
solved  ;  and  with  regard  to  a  few  substances,  riieir  affi 
ty  to  the  solvent  requires  to  be  diminished  by  the  add 
tion  of  another  substance  to  enable  them  to  crystallize. 
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In  Phanaacyt .  erysuUixation  is  of  iaiporlaiicg»  by 
enaUing  us  to  d>taia  substanceSf  espraaUy  those  bdoog- 
iog  to  the  cloas  of  aak^  in  a  pure  fbia  i  diffneal  Mlt% 
fven  when  present  in  tho  same  aointiont  being  thin  sei- 
pa^ated  by  their  di&fent  tendencies  to  cryslallisationfl  ai>> 
cording  as  they  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  the  solvent^  or 
have  their  soluUlity  more  or  less  promoted  by  heat,  and 
each  salt,  when  it  does  crystallize,  being  in  general  pure. 

These  are  the  principal  operations  of  Pharmacy.  Con- 
iiected  with  this,  subject,  there  remain  to  be  noticed  the 
weights  and  measures  which  are  usually  employed.  The 
dmsioh  according  to  what  is  named  Troy  weight,  is  that 
ordered  in  the  Pharmacopceias.  Its  parts,  with  the  sym- 
bols by  winch  they  are  denoted,  and  their  relative  pro- 
portions, are  represented  in  the  following  taUe  : 

A  pound  (libra),         ^  ^  C^^  ounces. 

An  ounce  (uncia),  5  f  .|       18  drachm^. 

A  drachm  (drachma),     3  T  o       J  ^  scruples. 

A  scruple  (scrupulus),  3  J  v20grains(grana)  gr. 

/Measures  have  been  subdivided  in  a  similar  manner, 
being  made  to  correspond  to  the  specific  gravity  of  water. 
As  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids  vary,  however,  consi^ 
derably,  a  source  of  error  is  introduced  in  applying  the 
standard  measure  to  different  Uquids,  unless  the  due  al- 
lowance be  made  for  the  difference  in  specific  gravity. 
This  it  is  to  be  presun^ied  will  often  be  neglected,  and 
hence  the  Edinbrnrgh  Collie  have  rejected  the  use  of 
measures,  and  given  the  proportions  of  every  liquid  by 
weight*    The  use  of  qieasi^res,  however,  in  apportioning 
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liquids,  being  more  easy  and  cotivenient,  will  probabljr 
always  be  retained  ;  and  the  London  College  have  there^ 
fcre,  in  the  late  edition  of  their  Bhamiacopceia,  sanction- 
ed their  use.  They  adopt  measures  subdivided  frooa  the 
^ne  gallon,  as  represented  with  their  symbols  in  die  fol* 
lowing  table:  • 


A  galloa        (conginsX        •     ^  f^  pints^ 

A  pint  (octfirius,)        O  #  S      \  16  fluidounces* 

Afluidounce    (fluiduncia),     ^S  V  c      <  8  fluidrachms. 

i^  fluidrachm  (fluidrachma),  f  5  V  ^       J  60  minimsy  .(mini- 

J  ^     ma,)  m,. 


This  last  measure  is  one  newly  introduced.  In  appor* 
Itoning  liquids  into  very  small  quantities,  the  ^u^ntity  haft 
been  usually  estimated  by  drops  (gutta,  gtt.)  allowed  to 
fall  from  the  edge  of  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  ;  but  the  size 
of  the  drop  is  liable  to  vary  much,  not  only  according  to 
'  the  mobility  and  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  a  circum- 
stance of  little  importance,  since  with  regard  to  each  sub- 
stance  it  remains  the  same,  but  also  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  edge  and  degree  of  inclination.  The 
London  College  have  therefore  substituted  this  division  of 
minims,  which  are  measured  in  a  slender  graduated  glass 
tube.  The  measures  of  a  table  and  of  a  tea  spoonful  are 
sometimes  used  in  -  extemporaneous  prescription,  and» 
though  not  very  accurate,  may  be  admitted  where  a  small 
difference  in  the  dose  is  not  important.  The  one  is  un- 
derstood to  be  equal  to  half  an  ounce  by  measure,  thf 
efther  to  about  one  drachm. 
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.ATBRIA  Medic  Ay  in  the  extensive  signification 
'wluch  has  sometimes  been  attached  to  the  term,  comprizes 
the  history  both  of  Aliments  and  of  Medicines*  It  is  used, 
howeter,  and  more  correctly,  as  opposed  to  the  Materia 
Alimentaria  ;  and  in  this  limited  sense  may  be  defined 
that  department  of  Medicine,  which. describes  the  proper-. 
ties,  and  investigates  the  efiects  on  the  living  system  of 
those  substances,  which  are  employed  as  remedies  against 
disease,— -substances  «which  are  not  necessary  to  the  im- 
mediate  support  of  the  functions  of  life,  to  repair  the 
■waste  of  the  body,  or  furnish  matter  whence  its  secre* 
tions  are  derived,  but  are  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  ex- 
cite actions  in  the  system,  or  produce  changes,  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  morbid  states.  It  includes  the 
history  of  these  substances,  independent  of.  the  prepara- 
tion^ to  which  they  are  subjected  to  fit  them  for  admini- 
ftration,  dii$  belonging  to  the  department  of  PIi!krmacy« 
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PKELIHINAHT  UDaERVATIONS  OK  THE  ORJECTS  OF  3TDDT 
JKTIIEHlSTOKYOr  THfiA«TU:i.£SUFTHE  MITEBIA  UK* 
DICA,  AND  ON  TUKia  CLA6.SIFICATI0H. 


1  HE  lubjectB  of  inquiry,  in  the  study  of  the  articles  of 
die  Materia  Medica,  may  be  comprized  under  their  Natii- 
tal  History,  their  Chenaical  H'Story.  and  what  may  be 
Biore  strictly  denominated  their  Medical  History. 

The  utility  of  Natural  Histoby  in  fnmistnng  ap- 
propriate churacters  by  which  the  produaiom  of  nature 
may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  is  abundantly  ob- 
Ttous  i  and  ks  application  to  the  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica  is  under  this  point  of  view  indispensable.  From 
wanr  of  such  characters,  the  remedies  described  by  the 
ancient  physicians  cannot  now  in  many  cases  be  accu- 
rately ascertained  :  did  we  not  possess  them,  our  obaerva- 
liDiis  wooM  in  the  progress  of  time  be  liable  to  the  satnc 
KC  j  and  the  accurate  distinctions  which  the 
'  ounral  history  afford,  are  ar  present  necessary 
botweeii  substances  which  h>ve  a  near  i** 
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acmhlsDce  to  each  otker,  or  to  deicfibt  with  iM:G«racy  die 
mnedies  employed  in  difiirreiit  conniries. 

Thi«  subject  has  likewise  been  coniideted  ooder  a  higher 
point  of  tiew.  From  atttntion  to  the  characters  of  the 
articlei  of  tlie  Materia  Medica,  as  they  are  ctijects  of  na* 
torai  history^  it  has  been  supposed,  that  assistance  nay 
be  derived  in  the  inyestigation  of  their  vnctues ;  these  beii^ 
sometimes  indicated  by  their  natural  affinities.  In  arti-» 
fictal  systems  of  classiication,  the  discriminating  charac- 
ters are  taken  from  one  or  two  remarkable  properties  pos« 
acssed  by  a  certain  nvmber  of  bodieS)  and  these  are  ar« 
ranged  together,  though  they  may  differ  widely  in  the  ge« 
aeral  assemblage  of  their  qualities.  In  the  natural  nie« 
diodf  the  arrangement  is  founded  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
number  of  characters  taken  from  what  is  essential  to  the 
substance  ^  the  gradations  of  nature  are  observed,  and 
those  bodies  are  arranged  together,  whichj  in  their  gene- 
ral appearance,  nature  and  qualities  have  a  close  resem« 
Uance*  It  is  the  prosecution  of  this  natural  method  that 
has  been  supposed  useful  in  ascertaining  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  the  productions  of  naturCf-r-a  supposition  not  uti- 
reasonaUe,  since,  where  there  exists  a  natural  resemblance 
in  stmctnres  and  qualities,  it  might  be  inferred  that  therS 
aaay  be  a  resemblance  in  medicinal  powers. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  especially,  this  natural  affinity 
har  been  industriously  traced  and  applied  to  this  purpose. 
Those  vegetables  which  agree  in  their  general  structure, 
habit,  and  appearance,  are  thrown  into  what  are  nanied 
Natural  Orders  or  Families  ^  and  experience  has  shewn. 
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that  the  indmduals  compo^g  many  of  these  natural  or« 
derS}  hare  a  remarkable  similarity  in  their  efiecta  on  the 
system.  In  the  subdivisions  of  the  order,  this  analogy' is 
not  less  strikingi  the  different  species  having  in  general 
similar  Tirtues.  Iff  therefore,  a  new  species  of  any  o£ 
these  genera  be  discovered,  the  discoverer  may  infer  with 
some  probability  i  priori,  that  it  will  possess  Tirtues  si- 
milar  to  those  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs* 

Tins  criterion  of  the  virtues  of  medicines,  though  un- 
doubtedly so  far  just,  is  however  liable  to  many  excep« 
tions.  Many  natural  orders  are  composed  of  Tegetables^ 
which,  though  they  agree  in  structure,  have  the  most  va^ 
rious  and  opposite  qualities ;  and  even  in  those  in  which 
there  is  in  general  the  greatest  similarity,  there  are  found 
wide  differences  in  the  properties  of  many  plants  arran* 
ged  under  them.  Even  in  the  subdivision  of  the  genust 
there  is  often  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  properties  of 
the  species ;  and  what  sufficiently  points  out  the  deficien- 
cy of  this  method,  different  parts  of  the  same  plants  have 
often  opposite  powers.  Yet  it  is  to  be  admitted,  that 
with  all  these  exceptions,  Naturalists  have  often  been  led 
by  such  analogies  to  just  conclusions  respecting  the  Tir- 
tues of  plants  J  and  in  studying  the  vegetable  part  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  attention  is  undoubtedly  due  to  these 
natural  distinctions. 

A  part  of  the  Natural  History  of  Medicines,  of  still 
more  importance  than  their  generic  and  specific  charac- 
ters, is  the  accurate  description  of  their  sensible  qualities* 

Such  descriptions  afford  the  most  obvious  method  of 
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distinguishing  theni)  and  in  many  cases  also  the  most 
easy  and  certain  criterion  of  their  purity  and  perfection. 
A  knowledge  of  these  qualities  is  not  less  necessary,  as  it 
leads  to  their  proper  administration,  since,  fr6m  die  pe* 
culiar  qualities  of  taste,  flavour,  specific  gravity,  or  con- 
sistence in  any  substance,  one  form  may  be  better  adapt- 
ed to  its  exhibition  than  another. 

It  has  also  been  imagined,  that  the  sensible  qualities  of 
aiedicines,  particularly  their  taste  afid  smell,  lead  to  in- 
dications of  their  peculiar  powers,  and  experience  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  confirms  this  supposition.  In  the  ^vegetable 
kingdom  especially,  it  has  been  found,  that  substances* 
which  are  insipid  and  inodorous  rarely  possess  any  con- 
siderable medicinal  virtues,  and  a  number  of  such  sub- 
Stances  have  justly  been  discarded  from  practice  from  at- 
tention '  to  this  circumstance :  their  insipidity  having 
led  to  suspicion  of  their  activity,  and  occasioned  a 
more  strict  examination  o'f  the  evidence  on  which  their 
suppbsed  virtues  were  said  to  be  established*  On  the' 
other  hand,  plants  possessing  much  odour  or  taste,  are  in 
general  acrive  remedies  j  and  those  which  resemble  each 
olheir  in  these  qualities,  have  often  the  same  general  me-^ 
dicinal  powers  :  astringency  is  indicated  by  a  ^typtio 
taste,  bitters  are  tonics,  aromatics  are  stimulating,  ai)d 
foetids  narcotic. 

There  are,  however,  so  many  causes  of  obscurity  and 
ettor  in  these  indications,  that  they  do  not  admit  of  very 
extensive  accurate  application.  The  different  tastes  and 
odours  are  so  little  reducible  to  precise  definitioa  or  de« 
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KriptioOf  that  few  general  rules  can  be  foxmtd  £rom 
tbem ;  and  eren  to  the  few  that  hare  been  deliveved 
on  this  Sttbjecti  there  are  manjr  exceptions.  The  most 
active  vegetable  substances  too,  have  not  these  fwopeities 
more  peculiar  than  many  others  comparatively  inert^  aad 
hence  it  is  n6t  often  that  much  assistance  can  be  darhred 
from  this  criterion  of  the  vnrtues  of  plants* 

The  Chemical  Histo&t  of  the  articles  of  the  Mate* 
ria  Medica  forms  another  important  general  object  of 
investigation. 

The  opinion  seems  to  have  been  early  adopted  by  those 
who  cultivated  chemistry  with  a  view  to  its  applicatkm 
to  medicine,  that  those  substances  which  agree  in  their 
action  on  the  system  must  be  composed  of  die  same 
principles,  and  that  therefore  chemical  analysis  may  be  ai 
successful  method  of  investigating  their  medical  virtiies  ;-*- 
sin  opinion  not  altogether  unreasonable.  The  properties 
of  any  compound  depend  on  its  peculiar  chemical  com* 
position  ;  they  originate  from  that  composition,  and  are 
altered  by  every  variation  which  it  suffers.  The  medici* 
nal  powers  of  such  substances  must,  in  common  with 
their  other  qualities,  depend  on  the  same  cause  ;  and  it  as 
not  unreasdnable  to  presume,  that  where  similar  powers 
exist,  they  arise  from  similarity  of  composition,  either  with 
regard  to  the  constituent  principles,  or  to  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  these  are  united. 

Confiding  in  the  justness  of  these  conclusions,  the 
chemists,  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century^  be* 
stowed  much  labour  on  the  analysts  of  the  different  vege« 
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tablfea  used  in  medicine*  ,  AboTe  500  plants  were  analy«* 
2ed  I  but  had  even  the  analysis  been  performed  with  dl 
those  essential  precautions)  which  it  was  impossible  that 
the  state  of  Chemistry  at  that  period  could  hare  furnish- 
edy  the  nature  of  it  was  such,  that  it  could  lead  to  no 
useful  information.  The  plants  subjected  to  analysis  were, 
exposed  to  heati  and  the  products  collected  ;  but  as 
these  products  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  vegetable,  but  are 
formed  by  new  combinations  of  its  elements,  and  as  these 
elements  are  in  all  vegetables  nearly  the  same,  no  connec*-: 
tion  can  be  traced  between  them  and  the  qualities  of  the. 
substance  from  which  they  are  obtained.  It  was  found 
accordingly,  that  the  most  inert  and  the  most  poisonous, 
vegetable  afforded  the  same^products';  and  \{  the  expert* 
ment  were  now  repeated  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
vigorous  methods  of  Modern  Chemistry,  no  iqformation 
useful  to  the  physician  would  be  obtained.  Similar 
proximate  principles  of  difierent  plants,  though  possessed 
of  different  medicinal  powers,  would  give  similar  results;. 
or  xf  any  difference  were  observed,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  connect  this  with  the  difference  in  their  powers* 
Nor  ean  we  expect  from  the  chemistry,  at  least  of  pur 
times,  to  be  able  to  discover  on  what  chemical  principle, 
or  what  peculiarity  of  combination,  the  peculiar  powers  of 
any  active  vegetable  productions  depend ;  for  although 
tfiese,  in  common  with  other  qualities,  may  arise  from 
chemical  composition,  yet  the  varieties  of  combination 
from  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  derive  their  origin, 
are  too  minute  to  be  detected  by  our  modes  of  analysis. 
Vol.  I.  H 
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The  pretensions  of  Modern  Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Ma- 
teria Med!ca,  are  therefore  more  humble,  but  they  are  more 
just.  Bf  discovering  those  proximate  principles  of  vege- 
tables in  which  their  active  powers  reside,  and  enabling 
us  ro  separate  them  from  each  other,  or  from  other  inert 
and  noxious  matter  with  which  they  may  be  mixed,  it  al- 
lows us  to  apply  them  with  much  more  advantage  :  it  de- 
termines how  far  in  every  c^se  such  operations  are  use- 
ful :  whether  the  principles  thus  operated  on  are  altered 
by  these  operations,  and  by  what  moans  such  alterations^ 
if  injurious,  may  be  obviated.  Similar  advantages  are  ob- 
tained from  its  application  to  the  few  products  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  that  are  employed  in  medicine  -,  and  those 
belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom  can  be  used  with  much 
more  advantage  and  discrimation,  when  their  nature  has 
been  ascertained  by  analysis,  than  when  we  are  left  to 
collect  their  virtues  from  experience. 

By  the  combinations  which  Chemistry  regulates,  it  fur- 
nishes us  with  many  remedies  which  owe  to  these  com- 
binations their  sole  power,  and  which  are  equally  active 
with  many  of  those  afforded  by  nature.  Lastly,  it  has 
taught  us  the  proper  methods  of  administering  these  sub- 
stances. Many  of  them  exert  a  mutual  action,  combine 
together,  or  decompose  each  other  ;  and  were  such  facts 
which  Chemistry  discovers  not  precisely  known,  important 
errors  would  frequently  be  committed  in  their  mixture 
and  administration. 

The  last  object  in  the  Study  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
that  to  which  the  others  are  merely  subservient,  is  their 
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MsDtcAL  History,  or  the  investigation  of  die  Tihues  and 
uses  of  remedies.  This  comprehends  sevetal  imttbttSiit 
subjects  of  ihquiiy. 

Thefe  Belongs  to  it  the  cbnsideratlbn  of  thd  actibti  df 
thos^  Substances  on  the  ^stem  in  its  healthy  stdtb ;  sine^^ 
when  this  is  ascertained,  it  leads  to  their  application  tb 
tlie  tireatnteht  of  disease.  It  may  in  general  be  affinhedf 
thbiigh  the  principle  is  not  without  exception^  thai:  snt^ 
stances  which  do  not  act  sensibly  on  the  body  in  a  healthy 
state^  will  not  prove  active  temedies ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  every  substance  which  is  capable  of  produtibg 
any  important  change  in  the  system,  must  be  more  or  less 
extensively  adapted  to  the  reihoval  of  morbid  affection^. 

Ano&er  subject  of  inquiry,  scarcely  less  important, 
relates  to  the  mode  in  which  remedies  act,  and  by  wiiich 
they  produce  their  peculiar  effects.  It  is  tioi  sufficient 
merely  to  have  ascertained  by  the  evidence  of  experience 
the  virtues  of  certain  remedies  in  certain  cas^s.  It  is  of 
importance,  fatther,  to  arrange  the  facts  thus  dollected  ; 
to  institute  some  comparison  between  remedies  possesised 
of  nearly  the  Same  general  power,  and,  so  fat  as  can  be 
done,  to  investigate  their  mode  of  operation,  with  the 
view  of  extending  their  application,  and  of  administering 
them  with  more  precision. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  what  may  be  more  strictly 
termed  the  medicinal  powers  of  remedies,  there  are  a  liuih- 
ber  bf  subjects  of  consideration  of  importance.  II  is  neces- 
sary to  take  notice  of  th6  applications  for  which  each  indi- 
vidual article  is  distinguished;  the  forms  of  disease  to 
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which  it  18  adapted  i  the  circumstances  that  maj^  influence 
its  operation!  or  in  certain  cases  render  its  exhibitioti 
doubtful  or  improper;  the  cautions  necessary  in  it«  use; 
the  dose  in  which  it  is  given ;  the  usual  and  proper  forms 
of  exhibition  ;  and  the  effects  of  the  combipations  of  n- 
medies  with  each  other. 

These  observations  point  out  the  subjects  to  which  the 
attention  is  principally  to  be  directed  in  the  study  of  the 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Very  different  systems  have  been  followed)  according 
to  which  these  substances  are  arranged.  The  two  which 
are  least  exceptionable^  and  which  are  possessed  of  un- 
doubted advantages,  are  that  fouhdedi  on  their  natural 
distinctions!  and  that  resting  on  their  medicinal  powers. 

The  latter  ground  of  classification  appears  more  syste- 
maticy  and  more  conformable  to  the  object  of  the  study  it- 
8elf>  than  any  other.  These  substances  are  subjects  of 
inquiry,  merely  as  possessed  of  certain  medicinal  proper- 
ties :  they  ought  to  be  class^d^  therefore,  it  might  be  con- 
cluded, on  principles  conformable  to  this  :  and  by  found- 
ing the  classification  on  this  basis,  some  important  ad- 
vantages are  obtained  :  we  are  enabled  to  place  together 
the  remedies  which  are  possessed  of  similar  virtues,  to  de- 
liver the  theory  of  their  operation,  to  compare  the  powers 
of  the  individual  substances  arranged  under  the  class ;  and 
by  a  reference  to  this  generalization,  to  point  out  more 
distinctly  their  degrees  of  activity,  and  the  peculiarities 
which  may  attend  the  operation  of  each. 

The  principal  difficulty  which  attends  it,  is  one  arising 
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perhaps  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  of  the  operation  of  remedies,  ia 
consequence  of  which  we  cannot  always  assign  their  pri- 
mary action,  but  are  often  under  the  necessity  of  arran«4 
ging  them  from  their  more  obvious,  though  secondary  ef- 
fects. Hence,  as  many  substances  are  capable  of  produ- 
cing various  effects  of  this  kind,  and  are  actually  employ- 
ed in  medicine  to  obtain  this  diversity  of  effect,  the  same 
substance  frequently  requires  to  be  considered  under  differ- 
ent classes,  and  under  each  its  history  is  incomplete.  It  may 
be  ibapable  of  acting,  for  example,  as  an  emetic,  as  a 
cathartic,  and  as  a  diuretic :  did  we  know  precisely  the^ 
primary  operation  of  it,  whence  these  effects  arise,  this 
might  serve  as  the  basis  of  its  classification  ;  but  this 
being  unknown,  and  the  classification  being  established 
on  these  secondary  ^operations,  it  must  necessarily  be 
placed  under  each  of  these  classes,  and  under  eadh  its  his- 
tory is  imperfect,  as  it  must  be  limited  to  the  operation 
which  gives  the  character  of  the  class  under  which  it  is 
arranged. 

In  a  course  of  lectures  this  is  extremely  inconvenient ; 
the  history  of  almost  every  important  article  of  the  Mate- 
ria Medica  being  placed  under  different  divisions,  frequent- 
[  ly  remote  from  each  other,  and  no  distinct  and  complete 
riew  ot  it  being  delivered.  But  in  a  treatise,  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  it  is  easy  to  r^er,  this  is  of  les^s  im- 
portance, and  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  other 
advantages  of  which  this  method  of  classificatioit  is  pos- 
sessed*    And  when  the  merits  of  two  modes  of  classifi- 
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cation  are  to  nearly  l»la«ced>  it  is  even  of  jmpofft^inf^  to 
exhibit  the.  subjects  connected  wkh  them  under  ^  f9iBli^. 
of  Tiewwhtdi  each  mode  more  peculiarly  aiFoids.  It  is 
this  classification^  therefore,  which  is  followed  in  the  fti^ 
sent  work. 


•  • 
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CHAP.  11. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  OPEaATIONS  Or  MEDICINES,  AND  OF 
THEIB:  CLASSIFICATION  FOUJI0ED  019  THESE  OPERATIONS. 

X  HE  advantages  of  an  arrangement  of  the  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  founded  on  their  medicinal  opera- 
tions, I  have  stated  ufider  the  preceding  observations ; 
and  in  endeavouring  to  exhibit  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine, strictly  as  a  science,  it  is  that  undoubtedly  which 
ought  to  be  followed.  The  difficulty  of  construct* 
ing  such  an  arrangement,  has  at  the  same  time  always 
been  experienced.  No  subject  is  involved  in  greater  ob- 
scurity, than  what  relates  to  the  action  of  substance^  on 
the  living  system.  Their  effects  are  not  always  easily  ap- 
preciated with  accuracy,  especially  in  a  state  of  disease, ' 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their  action  is  extreme- 
ly imperfect.  When  we  attempt,  therefore,  to  class  them 
according  to  these  actions,  we  can  scarcely  form  an  ar- 
rangement strictly  just  and  systematicy  but  are  force4  to 
admit  of  some  deviations,  and  lb  be  guided  not  uafire- 
quently  by  imperfect  analogies. 

The  difficulty  of  constructing  a  chasification  of  medi- 
cines from  their  operations,  will  be  apparent  from  the 
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failure  even  of  Cullen,  when  he  attempted  the  execution 
of  this  task ;  for  there  can  now  be  little  hesitation  in  af- 
firming, that  the  one  be  has  ^ven  rests  on  principles 
nearly  altogether  false.  The  following  table  represents 
this  classification : 
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Simplicia. 

Astringentta, 

Tonica. 

Emoliieutia. 

Erodentia. 
•Viva. 

Stimulatitifi. 

Sedantia* 

Narcoiica. 
Refrigeraniia. 

Antispasmodica. 

Immutantia. 

rFluidltatem. 
<  Attenuantia. 

L         Inspissaniia,  , 

Misturam. 

Acrimoniam  corrigentia* 
In  genere. 

Demulcentia^ 
In  specie. 

Antacida. 


Evacuantia. 
Errhina. 
Sialogpga. 
Expeciarantia, 
Emet^ca. 
Cathartica. 
Diuretica. 

Diaphpretica. 
Menago^a, 


Antalkalina, 
Antiseptics. 
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-  "Nio^  witboitt  ezamimog  it  -tmautelyi  it  mxj  be  t^ 
maiked)  that  the  basis  of  this  ,  classificatioDj  the  ai»' 
eomption  that  some  mediciiies  act  exclosifely  on  ditf  8o- 
lidt»  olhen  on  the  fluids  dF  the  body,  is  incorrect;  Uatt 
'With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  classes,  the  action  of 
die  whole  is  on  the  liring  solids.  Thus,  emetics,  cath^v* 
tics,  diuretics,  diaphoretics^  eniroenagognes,  expecto- 
rants, sialogogues  anderthines  produce  their  effects,  un- 
questionably by  no  operation  on  the  fluids  which  they 
evacuate,  but  by  exciting  a  particular  organ  to  action. 
The  distinction  is  equally  nugatory  in  the  greater  nnnip 
ber  of  cases  between  the  action  of  medicines  on  the  sim- 
ple solids  and  on  the  living  solids.  It  cannot  be  doubt* 
ed,  but  that  tonics  produce  their  effects  in  removing  de- 
bility, not  as  the  hypothesis  of  Cullen  assumes,  by  any 
-action  on  the  inanimate  fibre  of  the  body^  giving  it  den** 
sityor  tone,  but  by  their  operation  on  the  vital  powers 
of  the  system.  Nor  can  the  effects  of  astringents  be 
ascribed  entirely  to  their  corrugating  quality* 

In  this  arrangement  too,  are  placed  classes  of  me4i- 
€kies  which  have  probably  no  real  existence,  the  action 
ascribed  to  th^m  being  merely  hypothetical.  We  may 
be  allowed  to  question  the  existence  of  attenuants  and 
inspissants, — medicines  which  render  the  fluids  of  the 
body  more  thin,  or  which  produce  the  opposite  effect. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  am- 
tiseptics.  The  process  of  putrefaction  probably  never 
takes  place  in  the  living  body  >  anci  if  it  did,  we  know  of 
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n^  mfldieUie^  by  which  it  could  be  Mardcd  or  ciNrtfer^ 
icted*  ' 

lo  fht  f}»tsMi  of  Brown*  which  euoctoded  tbsik  of  CqI» 
ICB^  mote  }H»t  views  were  given  (^  the.  itiattDOt  of  e«MN> 
Bal  agents  to  the  Uvii^  ftjf tem^  mi4  of  the  hw6  icgiiUtl^ 
iog  their  action*  The  opersitioiitftf'medicniiei,  howeret^ 
arejeren  in  this  ajit^em  impe^ecll]ie:i^auned»  prineipsAyt 
pet  haps,  frooi  its  author  having  aurveyed  all  the  parts  of 
hie  subject  with  tfiose  views  of  generalization  whkb 
nearly  /preclude  all  minute  distinctions*  Medicines  he 
supposed  to  operate  merely  as  other  external  agent8»-hy 
exciting  to  action  either  the  general  system,  or  the  parti* 
cular  organs  on  which  they  operate';  and  to  differ  frotti 
each  other  in  little  more  than  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
exert  this  stimulating  power.  They  have,  farther  than 
this,  no  specific  properties,  but  are  adapted  to  the  renmr 
val  of  morbid  afiectiona,  merely  by  producing  excite- 
ment, partial  or  general,  with  certain  degrees  of  rapidity 
or  force. 

This  proposition  is  far  from  being  just,  at  least  in  an 
unlimited  sense.  Medicines,  and  even  external  agents^ 
in  general  unquestionably  differ,  not  only  in  degree,  hut 
in  kind  of  action.  Every  substance  applied  to  the  orgi»na 
of  sense,  gives  a  different  sensation,  not  referrible  to  the 
mere  force  of  the  impression,  but  which  must  be  attri- 
buted to  some  essential  varieties  in  the  modes  of  actiot^ 
of  the  agents  themselves.  Every  organ  is  excited  to  its 
usual  or  healthy  action  only  by  its  appropriate  stimu- 
lant.   It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  medicines,  or  diffe- 
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tences  in  the  kind  of  action  they  exert  axe  not  lesi  con-i 
spicuous-  Opium  and  mercury  both  excite  the  actions  o£ 
the  eystem,  and  so  fartlier  agree  in  their  general  operation. 
But  the  oltimate  effects  ihey  produce  are  extremely  diui- 
milar,  nor  from  either  of  them  can  we,  by  any  variation 
o£  dose,  or  mode  of  administration,  obtain  those  which 
usually  result  from  the  action  of  the  other.  Ail  the  im- 
portant articles  nearly  of  the  Materia  Medica,  might  he 
brot^ht  foFward  as  similar  examples,  and  as  proving,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  stimulants  varying 
in  strength,  but  that  their  action  is  modified  by  peculiar 
powers  they  exert. 

Still  the  principles  of  this  system  approach  to  the 
truth,  and  appear  most  conformable  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  animal  economy,  and,  with  gome  modifica< 
dons,  they  may  perhaps  be  applied  so  as  to  afford  a  more 
satisfactory  view  of  the  operations  of  medicines,  and 
foundations  for  arranging  them  under  different  classes. 

if  we  attend  to  the  general  operation  of  medicines,  we 
find,  that  tt  is  that  of  exciting  to  action,  either  the  gene- 
ral system  or  particular  organs.  This  is  the  primary  effect ; 
and  to  express  the  agency  of  the  substance  producing  it> 
the  term  of  stimulant  operation  may  bo  employed.  And, 
according  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  this  stimulant  oper- 
ation, different  effects  will  be  produced,  the  discrimina- 
tion of  which  may  afford  several  important  distinctions. 

Thus,  of  those  stimulants  which  act  on  the  general 
system,  the  operation  is  extremely  different  with  regard 
to  diffusibility  and  permanence.     Some  are  highly  diffu- 
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nble  in  their  action,  or,  soon  after  they  have  been  received 
into  the  stomach,  they  produce  increased  vigour,  wliMSlt 
is  immediately  conspicuous  in  the  force  of  the  cir^mki- 
tion,  the  netfdus  system,  or  the  different  functions  of  fb» 
body }  while,  ;with*tegard  to  others^  the  s^me  genehd 
efiect  is  produced  menre- slowly,  atid  is  scarcely  percepti- 
ble but  from  their 'repeated  or  continued' admtnisti^tiaiu 
T^se  whk;h  are  divisible  are  at  tbe  same  time  general- 
ly-transient  in  their  f  operation  ;  while  those -which  pro- 
duce excitement  more  slowly,  are  generally  more  perma- 
nent. And  by  both  diversities  of  action,  it  is  ob'^ndus 
their  operation  must  be  productive  of  very  difierent  ef- 
fects: the  high  excitement  produced  by  the  one  is  gene- 
tally  immediately  followed  by  proportional  languor  i  the 
gradual  excitement  from  the  other,  being  reduced  mo|e 
slowly,  th^y  occasion  no  such  sudden  changes,  but  ate 
fitted.to  produce  more  lasting  effects.  These  varieties  of 
action  serve,  accordingly,  to  explain  the  differences  in  the 
power  of  some  of  our  most  important  medicines,  and 
they  afford  the.  distinGtion  of  two  principal  classes.  Nar- 
cotics and  Tonics ; :  the  one,  so  far  as*  their  action  is  un- 
derstood, being  apparently  stimulants,  diffusible  and  tnuv* 
sient,  the  others  slow  and  permanent. 

Another  important  difference  among  stimulants,  is  de- 
rived from  the  action  of  some  being  general  with  regard 
to  the  system,  while  that  of  others  is  more  peculiarly  di- 
rected to  particular  organs.  The  effect  with  regard  to 
either  is  not  easily  explained  ;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  that 
some  substances,  as  soon  as  they  are  received  into  the 
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Stomachi  n6t  only  produce  on  h  a  stimulant  effect^  but 
extend  this  to  thf  general  system  i  while  there  are  others 
whicbf  without  any  very  evident  action  on  the  stomachy, 
md  stitt'less  without  any  general  action^  excite  particular 
ot|^s ;  some,  for  examplef  stimulating  the  intestinal  ca- 
tidi,  others  exciting  the  action  of  the  secreting  vessels  of 
the  kidneys^  and  others  operating  on  the  exhalant  vessels 
0f  the  skin^  These,  which  are  given  as  examples,  afford 
the  distinctions  of  cathartics,  diuretics,  an4  diaphoretics^ 
and  there  are  other  classes  founded  on  similar  local  oper- 
ations* With  this  local  action,  many  substances  exert, 
at^he  same  time,  more  or  less  of  a  general  operation,  by 
which  die  individuals  of  a  class  become  capable  of  pro- 
ducing peculiar  effiects,  and  many  of  them,  by  peculiarity 
of  administration,  act  specifically  on  more  than  one  part 
of  the  system,  by  which  their  effects  are  still  more  diver-* 
Sified. 

When  medicines  are  thus  determined  to  particular 
partSf  they  are  either  directly  conveyed,  by  being  received 
into  the  blood,  or  their  action  is  communicated  indirect- 
ly from  the  stomach,  by  the  medium  of  the  nervous  sy^ 
tern ;  and  in  both  ways  important  local  effects  are  often 
produced.  ^ 

•Thus,  there  are  many  substances  which  appear  to  bH 
tapable  of  being  so  far  assimilated  with  the  food,  as  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  chyle,  and  are  re- 
ceived into  the  circulating  mass.  Being  brought,^  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  to  pai^ticular  organs,  they  often 
excite  in  them  peculiar  actions.    Mercury  laffords  an  ex- 
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ample; of  this.  It  enters  the  circulation,  and,  when  accui 
lated  to  a  sufficient  extent,  generally  acts  on  the  saliviiy 
glands.  It  is  on  secreting  organs  that  these  local  effects 
are  usually  produced,  and  frequently  the  substance  is  se- 
parated with  the  secreted  fluid,  so  aa  to  be  brought  to  act 
On  the  secreting  vessels  in  a  concentrated  state.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  alkaline  salts,  or  with  nitre,  which  are 
secreted  by  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys,  stimulate  them  at 
the  same  time  to  action,  and  are  capable  of  being  detect- 
ed in  the  secreted  fluid  by  chemical  tests. 

But  the  most  general  mode  in  which  the  operation 
medicines  taken  into  the  stomach  is  extended,  either  tb' 
tfie  system  in  general,  or  to  any  particular  part,  is  by  the 
medium  of  nervous  communication.  An  impression  is 
made  on  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  by  the  substance  re- 
ceived into  it,  and  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  conceive 
the  mode  in  which  this  can  be  communicated  by  the 
nerves  to  distant  parts,  the  fact  is  undoubted,  and  esta- 
blished by  the  plainest  evidence.  It  is  evident  from  the 
effects  of  these  substances  being  produced  in  a  shorter 
time  after  they  have  been  received  into  the  stomach,  than 
they  could  be  were  they  to  act  by  being  absorbed  with 
the  chyle  into  the  circulating  mass.  The  stimulus  of 
Vine  or  of  opium  received  into  the  stomach  will  instant. 
ly  remove  lassitude,  and  increase  the  vigour  of  the 
culatSon,  or  of  muscular  exertion.  Digitalis  given 
suflicietit  extent  will  very  speedily  reduce,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, the  frequency  of  the  pulse  ;  or  a  large  dose  of  cin- 
chonaj  given  half  an  hour  before  the  expected  recurrctlCS 
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of  tbt  paroicysm  of  an  int«rmitt«fitt  will  prevent  its  attack. 
It  hat  also  been  proved  by  experiment)  that  this  commu- 
tticacion  of  action,  from  the  stomach  to  other  parts,  in  ft 
n«mber  of  cases,  does  not  take  place  where  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  have  been  destroyed,  though  the  heart  and 
vascular  system  have  been  preserved  uninjured. 

From  this  susceptibility  of  impressioui  and  of  commu- 
nicating action  to  other  parts,  the  stomach  becomes  an  or-> 
gan  of  the  first  importance,  since,  independi&nt  of  its  be« 
ing  the  vehicle  by  which  substances  are  conveyed  into  th0 
blood,  it  is  that  by  means  of  which  medidnes  are  brought 
to  act  on  the  system  by  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  It 
aometimes  happens,  however,  that  a  similar  extension  of 
action  may  take  place  from  other  parts;  and  hence 
efl^cts  may  be  obtained*  from  medicines,  by  apply itig 
diem  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  similar  to  those  which 
they  produce  when  they  have  been  received  into  the 
stomach.  Sometimes  the  effect  is  conveyed  by  nervous 
communication,  and  sometimes  the  substance  applied  is 
absoriied  by  the  lymphatics,  and  enters  the  blood  •  Ex- 
amples of  the  first  are  to  be  found  in  many  nai^cotics*. 
Opium,  applied  to  the  skin,  either  in  the  solid  fornix,  or 
in  that  of  tincture,  often  relieves  pain,  and  remove! 
epasmoikic  affections,  either  general  or  local*  Tobadcd 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  excites  vomiting  | 
and  gariic  applied  to  the  feet  acts  as  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant, and  raises  the  strength  of  the  pulse.  Examples  dt 
the  second  mode  of  operation  are  still  more  frequent* 
Friction  on  the  surface  is  a  common  method  of  introduc- 
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ing  mercury  into  the  system.  By  the  same  means,  oxide 
of  arsemC)  tartrate  of  antimony^  and  various  other  aethre. 
subaitancesf  may  be  introduced  ^  a  solution  of  them  «k 
water  being  rubbed  on  the  palms  of  the  hand)  and  io:' 
certain  circumstances  this  is  preferable  to  their  admhii^ 
jstration  by  the  stomach. 

These  are  examples  of  the  various  relations  whidi  iXie« 
dicihes  bear  to  the  living  system.  We  are  unquestionaUlf 
altogether  unable  to  assign  a  cause  for  these  peculiar  pfo* 
pertieS)  to  ascertain  why  the  action  of  son^e  should  bc» 
ext^ded  to  the  system  in  general,  or  why  that  oi  Qtbeta 
should  be  determined  to  particular  parts,  either  where^ 
substances  enter  the  blood,  or  where  they  act  by  the  oi^ 
dium  of  the  nerves.  But  from  the  possession  of  sud^ 
properties,  it  is  evident,  that  their  powers  as  medicine* 
must  be  n\pre  diversified  than  if  they  were  merely  gencM 
ral  stimulants,  varying  in  the  degree  of  their  stimulating 
power;  and  farther,  that  distinctions  are  thus  afforded 
for  establishing  a  variety  of  classes. 

Another  cause  remains  to  be  pointed  out,  by  which 
the  actions  of  medicines  are  diversified*  Besides  acting 
as  stimulants,  they  often  occasion  changes,  either  me-t 
chanical  or  chemical,  in  the  state  of  the  fluids,  or.  of  the 
simple  solids,  and  these  changes  are  productive  of.  medi- 
cinal eflPects.  X 

This  operation  of  medicines  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  much  mpre  extensive  than  it  really  is.  Theorists,  un- 
informed of  the  laws  of  animal  life,  were  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  important  fact,  that  the  actions  of  medicine^ 
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en  the  limg  body  are  goremed  by  U#»  tt^rcm-fmtt 
those  which  regulate  the  actions  eiterted  betli^een  d^ 
inasdes  tt  tmtticles  of  inantmace  matteir.  Heftce  H^  dnd 
in  ^tuAt  speculations  constant  atMan^  to  tr^tb^  causes 
«f  diseases,  to .  changes  nto^ly  mechahicaf  or  cKettiii6al>  to 
pledbofa  or  bbstriiction,  to  laGtity^6r:rig{dhjr;ia'ffiB^  fAlJui^ 
dance  of  acid  ot  of  alkali^  or  to  the  pre^tence  of 'Mi^spe* 
dfic  acHniotties  still  less  defihed;  Thehr  ex|>fach^ottt  of 
the  opemtibite  of  medicix^  #^e  of  course  fouHded  on 

*  * 

these*  n6tidtls»  and  hence 'tlti?  ffistincttona  of  JnspibsantSs 
attenu^Sy  antacids^*  arttalkfaliesj  antiseptf^^'and  si^reral 
others  Withwhich  their  Materia  MediCa  was  bad6d. 

These  enws  afe  ncnur  neatly  exploded.-  Vfk  hiii 
learned  to  consider  the  liring  systmh  as^  endowed  wkK 
peculiar  properties  and  tnodes  of  action^  incapable  of  b^'i 
ing  explained  on  mere  mechanical  Or  chemical  prindplea; 
and  to-regard  external  powers  acting  upon  it  as*  produc- 
ing ch^ges  conformable  to  these  peculiar  properties  of 
life.  Y^t  still  we  can  sometimes  refer  a  salutary  change^ 
effected  in  the  system,  or  in  particular  organs,  to  changes 
mechanical  or  chemical  in  the  solids  or  fluids.  Thus, 
symptoms  arising  from  irritation  may  be  removed  by  lu- 
bricating the  irritated  surface  :  acid  in  the  stomach  may 
be  corrected  by  the  exhibition  of  alkalies  or  absorbent 
earths )  and  urinary  concretions  may  be  dissolved,  or  at 
least  their  increase  may  be  prevented,  by  the  use  of  alka- 
line ^remedies.  These  properties  of  certain  medicinels 
are  not  perhaps  highly  important ;  but  still  they  demand 
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attention,  and  thejr  afford  suCicient  distinctions  for  the 
formation  of  several  classes. 

In  conformity  to  these  views,  the  classification  of  the 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  founded  on  their  medici- 
nal operatioDs,  may  be  established.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  obseiye,  principally  to  obviate  hasty  criticism,  that  in 
classifications  founded  on  this  principle,  perfect  precision 
is  not  to  be;  expected.  The  science  of  medicine  is  still 
in  so  imperfect  a  state,  particularly  in  what  regards  the 
relations  of  external  agents  to  the  living  system,  that  both 
in  arranging  the  classes,  and  associating  the  substances 
which  we  place  under  each,  we  must  frequently  rest  sa- 
tisfied.with  remote  analogies,  which  will  not  always  bear 
ft  strict  examination.  This  is  an  imperfection  at  present- 
unavoidable  ;  it  must  either  be  submitted  to,  or  such 
modes  of  classification  must  be  altogether  rejected ;  and 
the  question  therefore  ultimately  is,  not  whether  these 
arrangements  are  unobjectionable,  but  whether  the  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  them  are  not  such  as  to  justify 
their  adoption  even  with  all  their  imperfections.        ^^H 


tjMDER  the  first  division  of  the  arrangement  I  propose, 
may  be  placed  those  substances  which  exert  a  general 
stimulant  operation  on  tlie  system.  Of  these  there  are 
two  subdivisions,  the  Diffusible  and  the  Permanent ;  the 
former  including  the  class  of  Narcotics,  with  which  may 
be  associated,  as  not  very  remote  in  their  operation)  the 
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class  of  Antispasmodics;  the  latter  comprising  two 
classes^  Tonics  and  Astringents.  Through  these  there  is 
a  gradual  transition  from  the  most  highly  diffusible  sti- 
molant  to  those  most  slow  and  durable  iti^th^ir  action. 

A  second  division  comprehends  Local  Stimulants»<— 
those  the  action  of  which  is  determinied  to  particular  parts 
of  the  ^jstem.  Such  are  the  classes  of  Emetics,  Cathar« 
tics;  E^amenagogues,  Diuretics,  Diaphoretics,  Expecto- 

4 

rants,  and  Sialogogues ;  with  which  may  be  associated  the 
classes  of  Erriiines,  and  of  Epispastics,  founded  on  direct 
local  application. 

The  remaining  classes  include  substances  which  do  not 
6perate  accbrding  to  laws  peculiar  to  the  living  system. 
To  one  division  may  be  referred,  those,  the  effects  of 
which  dqpend  on  the  chemical  changes  they  produce  in 
the 'fluids  or  solids  :  the  classes  which  maybe  established 
on  tht»  principle  are  Refrigerants,  Antacids,  Lithontrip- 
tics,  and  Escharotics.  To  another  division  belong  those, 
the  operation  of  which  is  purely  mechanical, — ^AntheU 
minrics.  Demulcents,  Diluents,  and  Emollients. 

Under  these  classes  may  be  comprehended  all  those 
substances  which  are  capable  of  producing  salutary 
changes  in  the  human  system,  and  which  are  used  as  re- 
medies. A  view  of  this  classification  is  exhibited  in  the 
follovlring  table. 
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From  this  arrangement^  some  classes  are  excluded  that 
have  usually  found  a  place  in.  others ;  but  these  have 
dther  s^peared  to  me  ^ot  essentially  different  from  those 
that  are  admitted,  or  to  have  been  founded  on  false  or  hy- 
pothetical distinction;. 

There  is  no  great  advantage  in  extending  the  arrange- 
ment into  systematic  subdivisions  of  the  classes.  The 
aubstances  under  each  may  foUow  e^ch  other  acconjing 
to  their  natural  affinitiesj  their  chemical  rel^qns,  or  aoi^ 
Ipgies  in  medicinal  power  less  important  than  those  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  class  itself;  and  in  the  difiWrent 
classes  one  of  these  methods  will  frequently  be  fpund 
better  adapted  to  any  purpose  of  utility  than  the  others. 
That  which  gives  the  most  natural  arrangement  loay 
therefore  always  be  followed. 
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X  HIS  dhrision^  according  to  the  ptecedihg  table  bf  elti^ 

•  •  •  • 

sification,  includes  die  four  classes  of  Narcotics^  Arifid« 

•  ■  __  ■      '  * .  .  * 

pasmodics,  Tonics,  and  Astringents, — these  agreeing  in 

the  general  stimulant  operation  they  exert  on  the  hystenij 
and  differing  principally  in  the  diffusibility  and  perma- 
nence of  action.  .They  are  therefore  strictly  connectled, 
at  J^ast  so  far  as  to  form  a  series  through  which  the  tran** 
sition  is  easily  traced. 


CHAP.  III.  % 

OP  NARCOTICS. 

JN  ARCOTicSi  according  to  the  definition  that  has  usually 
been  given,  are  substances  which  diminish  the  actions  and 
powers  of  the  system  without  occasioning  any.  sensible 
evacuation.  This  definition  is  imperfect,  in  as  much  as 
it  does  not  include  that  stimulant  operation  which  they 
equally  produce,  and  which  in  part  at  least  must  be  admit- 
ted as  the  cause  of  these  effects.    The  term  Narcotic  is 
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the  most  unexceptionable  that  can  be  assigned  to  these 
remedies^  They  are  also  named  SedativeSj  "from  their 
power  of  diminishing  action;  Anodynes,  Arom  th^ir  ca-* 
pability  of  alleviating  pain  ;  and  HypnoticSi  or  Soporificff 
from  their  power  of  inducing  sleep. 
'  Tbe  following  are  the  general  effects  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  Narcotics.  In  a  moderate  dose  they  in- 
crease the  force  and  frequency  of  tbe  pulse,  promote  the 
secretions,  give  vigour  to  the  body,  and  rouse  the  facuU 
ties  of  the  mind,  rendering  its  conceptions  more  vivid  and 
forcible^  and  inducing  hilarity  or  intoxication.  These 
effects  are  however  only  temporary, 'and  after  ^ome  time 
symptoms  of  an  opposite  kind  make  their  appearance; 
the  pulse  not  only  returns  to  its  former  standard,  but  be- 
comes more  slow,  and  at  the  same  time  full  and  soft ; 
die  respiration  is ,  more  easy ;  the  secretions,  excepting 
that  by  the  skin,  are  diminished ;  pain  and  inordinate 
motion,  if  present,  are  alleviated  or  repressed  :  there  is  a 
g^eneral  languor,  averseness  to  motion,  and  dulness  of 
sense  :  the  mind  is  placid  and  inactive,  a  state  which  ge- 
nerally soon  terminates  in  sleep.  This,  after  continuing 
for  some  time,  is  succeeded  by  temporary  debility^ 
marked  by  some  degree  of  sickness,  tremors,  anxiety,  aiid 
opplression.  If  the  dose  has  been  large,  these  symptoms 
of  diminished  sense  and  action  are  induced,  even  without 
any  previous  increased  action;  or,  if  a  still  larger  dose 
has  been  given,  the  immediate  consequences  are  delirium^ 
paralysis,  convulsions,  coma,  and  death. 

These  effects  are  considerably  diversified,  as  arising 
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from  different  Narcotics.  In  some,  any  stimulant  opera- 
tion is  scarcely  perceptible,  even  in  a  very  moderate  dose  % 
others,  with  the  narcotic  power,  possess  an  acrid  quality  j 
and  in  a  large  dose,  with  the  general  eiFccts  abore  enume- 
rated, induce  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  by 
which  their  action  is  modiiied.  Some  arc  more  apt  to 
induce  sickness  than  others  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  others  in  which  the  action  is  not  equal 
upon  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  but  is  more  de- 
ftrmined  to  the  one  than  to  the  other. 

The  medicines  belonging  to  this  class  evidently  act 
primarily  upon  the  stomach,  whence  their  action  is  pro- 
pagated by  nervous  communication  to  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem. That  they  do  not  act  by  being  received  into  the 
blood  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  their  effects  are  ap- 
parent in  general  in  a  very  short  time,  after  thoy  have 
been  swallowed  j  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
I  ments,  that  if  dissection  be  made  immediately  after  these 
'  effects  have  appeared,  the  whole  of  the  quantity  adminis- 
tered is  found  in  the  stomach  undissolved. 

Applied  externally,  these  medicines  often  exert  I 
usual  action,  though  with  much  less  force.  Opium  a{l> 
pUed  to  the  skin  deadens  pain,  and  represses  spasmodic 
muscular  action,  not  only  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  imme- 
diately applied,  but  in  others  more  distant.  Several  others 
of  this  class  have  similar  effects. 

Narcotics  applied  to  the  muscles  of  animals,  quicken 
at  first  their  action ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  they  ex- 
haust all  irritability  and  sensibility.     The  heart  even  of 
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cold  blooded  animals  is  deprived  of  all  power  of  motion 
by  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  opium  for  a  few 
minutes.  When  injected  into  the  blood  vessels,  the  ani* 
mil  instantly  dies  without  convubions,  and  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  are  totally  deprived. 
of  the  power  of  contraction. 

There  is  a  singularity  in  the  operation  of  narcoticB> 
that  by  repetition  their  action  on  the  system  is  diminiih- 
ed  more  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  medicines,  so 
that,  after  having  been  used  for  some  time,  they  require 
to  be  given  in  increased  doses  to  produce  their  usual  ef- 
fects, and  quantities  of  them  have  at  length  been  taken, 
which  at  first  would  have  destroyed  life.  No  very  satis* 
factory  explanation  has  been  given  of  this  singularity,  for 
it  is  not  connected  with  any  ptopoitional  reduction  of  ir- 
ritability, or  any  apparent  permanent  change  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  fact  is  generally  true  with  respect  to  these 
medicines,  and  requires  to  be  attended  to  In  their  admi- 
tustration.  It  appears  too  to  be  more  peculiarly  the  case 
with  some  than  with  others. 

The  theory  of  the  operation  of  narcotics  is  attended 
with  considerable  difGculty,  and  very  different  opinions 
hare  been  maintained  with  regard  to  it. 

As  they  in  general  diminish  the  actions  of  the  system, 
when  given  even  in  a  small  dose,  it  happened,  that  from 
their  exhibition  those  effects  were  in  general  most  ob- 
vious, and  their  stimulant  operation  was  more  rarely  ob- 
setved.  Hence  their  primary  action  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  of  a  depressing  kind,  and  they  were  described 
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by  authors  under  the  appellation  of  Sedatives.     The  sti- 
mulant effects  which  were  ahtf  observed  to  arise  from 
their  action,  were  ascribed  to  what  was  termed  the  re- 
action of  the  system.     It  was  supposed,  that  there  bc- 
'  longed  to  the  snimal  frame  a  power,  the  tendency  of 
■  itrhich  is  to  resist  and  obviate  the  effects  of  any  thing 
ious.     If  such  an  agent  were  applied,  this  principle 
was  believed  to  l>e  roused  into  action,  and  all  the  powers 
of  the  system  were  excited  to  throw  off  the  noxious  ap- 
plication.    On  this  hypothesis,  the  action  of  narcotics 
was  attempted  to  be  explained  by  Cullen.    Their  natural 
,  tendency  was  supposed  to  be  to  depress  the  powers  of 
Flife  \  if  given  in  a  large  dose,  this  power  was  exerted 
\  with  effect,  and  hence  arose  symptoms  of  exhaustion ; 
[but,  if  given  in  a  smaller  dose,  the  vis  medicatrix,  or 
I  ^preserving  power,  was  enabled  to  resist,  and  by  its  resist- 
ance occasioned  the  symptoms  of  increased  action  that 
first  appeared.     These  substances,  therefore,  were  con- 
sidered as  directly  sedative,  and  as  indirectly  stimulant. 

Precisely  the  reverse  of  this  view  was  advanced  by 
Brown,  narcotics  being  regarded  as  stimulants,  surpass- 
ing all  others  in  the  dtffnsibllity  and  little  durability 
of  their  action,  and  on  this  principle  their  effects  ^ete 
explained  in  the  following  manner. 

It  is  the  necessary  effect  of  stimulant  operation,  to' 
produce  for  a  time  increased  action,  but  as  this  is  attended 
with  a  diminution  of  vital  power,  the  excitement  soon 
ceases,  and  diminished  action  succeeds.  These  effects 
are  proportional,  partly  to  the  absolute  force  of  the  ex- 
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dtkig  poster,  ixtkd  partly  to  the  rapidity  with  Which  it 
ipemtes.  If  suffiti^ittly  strbng^  1mA  ify  ;at  the  aaftne  timtf^* 
kbe  difFusible  and  transient  in  its  opefifidn,  the  c^oite- 
tatat  it  prbdUc^sPis  quif^cly  raised  to  its'  highest  pointf 
itiid  is  as  quickly  followed  by  proportional  langUof  and 
diminisfaied  action.  Or  if  the  dose  is  laig^)  the  stimulant 
effect  is  so  rapid,  as  to  be  haVdly  perceptible,  Md  hencl^ 
the  sedative  or  depressing  effects  baly  appear.  Thus 
naireotigs  were  regarded  as  powerful  stimulantSi  whose 
action  is  not  confined  to  the  part  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, but  is  rapidly  extended  over  the  system.  In  a 
moderate  dose,  they  promote  action  of  every  kind,  which 
is  succeeded  by  a  degree  of  languor  or  debility,  propor« 
tioned  to  the  excitement  that  had  been  raised ;  and  m  a 
large  dose,  they  produce  diminution  of  power,  and  con- 
sequently of  action,  without  any  symptom  of  previous 
excitement.  Hence  they  were  regarded  as  directly  sti- 
mulant,  and  indirectly  sedative. 
'   If  in.  investigating  this  subject,  we  merely  contrast 

these  two  theories,  little  doubt  can  remain  of  the  supe« 

♦ 

riotity  of  the  latter.  The  former  is  founded  on  a  hypo- 
thesis established  by  no  evidence,  that  a  power  pre- 
rides  oyer  the  system,  ready  to  resist  every  noxious  appli- 
cation; the  latter  is  apparently  more  strictly  deduced 
from  the  properties  of  the  substances  whose  operation  is 
to  be  explained  :  for,  as  it  is  proved,  and  indeed  admitted, 
that  the  stimulant  operation  resulting  from  the  exhibition 
of  narcotics  follows  immediately,  and  previous  to  any 
symptoms  of  languor  and  debility,  these  ought  strictly  to 
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be  considered  as  the  consequences  of  the  former.  Tha 
moGC  extensive  analogy  too  has  been  traced  between  ihs 
operation  of  narcotica,  and  other  substances  allowed  to 
be  stimulant,  but  which  are  less  rapid  in  their  action ;  as, 
for  example)  between  ardent  spirit  and  opium,  though  in 
the  one,  the  stimulant,  tn  the  other  the  sedative  operation 
is  usually  more  apparent,  And,  lastly,  the  advantage  de> 
rived  from  the  cautious  administration  of  narcotics  ia 
some  diseases  of  diminished  action,  is  scarcely  com- 
patible  with  tlie  supposition  of  their  exerting  a  direcC 
depressing  power. 

The  principal  difficulty  attending  the  theory,  appear! 
to  arise  from  the  fact  apparently  established^  that  the  se- 
dative power  of  these  substances  does  not  appear  to  be 
always  proportional  to  their  stimulant  operation,  but  is 
greater  than  this,  and  that  in  several  of  them  any  pre- 
vious stimulant  effect  is  even  scarcely  perceptible.  Yet 
this  difficulty  is  in  some  measure  obviated  by  the  i 
knowledged  fact,  that  substances,  the  stimulating  acttotl' 
of  which  is  unquestionable,  as  ardent  spirit,  if  given  i) 
very  large  dose,  produce  depression  without  any  previous 
perceptible  increased  action.  In  like  manner,  flectncity* 
applied  in  moderate  quantity,  stimulates  the  muscular  fibre 
to  contraction  ;  while,  applied  in  a  highly  concentrated 
state, it  instantaneously  produces  total  cxhausion  of  thecou- 
tractile  power.  The  more  forcibly,  therefore,  a  stimulant 
operates,  the  more  rapid  does  the  immediate  action  appear 
to  be  produced,  and  the  more  quickly  to  cease,  so  as  to 
be  followed  by  the  secondary  effect ;  and  with  the  admie- 
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sioa  c^  this  priociple,  may  perhaps  be  explained,  on 
thU  hypothesis)  the  fact,  that  the  sedative  effects  of  nar- 
cotics appear  often  to  be  greater  than  their  previous  stuntf 
Uttng  operation ;  the  exhaustion  foltnwing  so  rapidly,  that 
any  previous  excitement  is  scarcely  to  be  perceired. 
Narcofics,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  can  speculate  with  any 
probability  on  their  action,  may  be  regarded  as  general 
diffusible  stimulants. 

The  hypothesis  may  also,  however,  be  maintaihed 
perhaps,  ^at  along  with  their  stimulating  operation^ 
they  ditvcilif  exhaust  the  powers  of  life;  and  that  these  - 
two  modes  ef  action  are  not  strictly  proportional,  but 
are  different  in  different  narcotics.  The  effects  of  cer- 
tain chemical  agents  on  the  system,  as  of  nitrous  oxide> 
and  carburetted  hydrogen,  favour  an  hypothesis  of  thij 
kind  \  the  one  producing  high  excitement  without  any 
proportional  depression,  the  other  producing  exhaustion 
of  power  without  any  previous  increased  action.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  from  our  imperfect  Icnowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  living  system,  all  such  speculations  are 
deficient  in  precision ;  nor  can  we  do  more  than  state  the 
most  general  analogies,  without  attempting  to  extend 
them  to  any  very  minute  applications.  Thus,  in  all  the 
theories  which  have  been  advanced  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  narcotics,  the  principles  have  been  inferred 
from  the  action  of  a  few  of  the  most  powerful,— alkohol 
or  opium.  They  are,  after  alt,  imperfectly  adapted  to 
these,  and  are  still  more  deficient  when  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  others. 
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A6  nardotics  are  capkble  of  being  aditanbterecU  so  as 
to  obtain  from  tbdr  action  either  stimiUitot  ot  seSatiore 
e&ctSf  it  b  obrioiBi^^  that  the;  maf  be  employed  ai  le- 
XQeAip$9  with  the  view  of  producing  either  of  Aese.  ITbe 
i^fcing  operation^  however,  is:  in  general  so  .tratirieiit» 
tivM:  few  of  them  can  be  administered  with  advantages' 
$|iQWlan.ts. .  When  give^n  with  this  Intention,  thiqi^'jif^ 
applied  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated;  as  thoay^bie 
state  of  excitement  is  best  sustained.  Mc^e  us^sdly  they 
»re  giff^n  with  the  view,  of  obtaining  th^t  state  9f  duiP- 
nisfa^dr  .action  and  susceptibility  to  impi^e^^onj  .which  i^ 
obfaiped  from  their  pperation  with  moi^e;  certainty  an4 
p^rmanencfr;  they  are  then  given Jn  larg^dpses  at  inon^ 
distant  intervals.  As  stimulants,  they  are  employed,  XQ 
various  forms  of  continued  fever,  remittent  and  intermit* 
tent  fever,  and  numerous  diseases  of  debility*  As  jseda*. 
tives,  they  are  still  more  extensively  used  to  alleviate  or 
reniove  spasmodic  action,  to,  allay  pain  and  irritation^  ta 
induce  sleep,  and  to  restrain  morbidly  increased  evacu-^ 
ations  and  secretions. 
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Fapaver  So^niferum*.        • 
HroscTAMu&  Niger. 
Atropa  Belladona. 

ACONITUM  NaPELLCS. 

CoNiuM  Maculatum. 
Digitalis  Purpurea. 

NiCOTIAMA  TaBACUM. 

Lactuca  Virosa. 
Datura  Stramonium. 
Rhododendron  Chrtsanthum. 
Rhus  Toxicodendeok. 
Arnica  Montana. 
Humulus  Lupulus. 
Strtchnos  Nux  Vomica. 

_  • 

Prunus  Lauro«Cerasus. 
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Alkohol.      ; 

Ether.  .  ■'.■"    .      •'       ■  '  '-r-  . 

.Camphor*  '  '  *  ...'■>  .-•'^ 
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ALEOHoL.     Ardent  Spirit.     Spirit  ef  Wine. 

By  the  process  of  vinous  fermentation}  a  product  is 

[  formed,  which,  combined  in  the  fennented  liquor,  gives  to 

'  it  its  peculiar  properties — pungency,  spiritous  flavour,  and 
intoxicating  power.  Being  volatile,  it  can  be  obtained 
by  the  process  of  distillation,  and  in  the  diluted  state  in 
which  it  is  at  first  procured  forms  the  spiritous  liquors 

f  of  commerce.  By  repeated  distillations,  it  is  procured 
inore  pure  and  concentrated,  and  tlieu  forms  what  vcas 
named  Pure  Ardent  Spirit,  or  Spirit  of  Wine  by  the  old- 
er chemists,— names  for  which  that  of  Alkohol  is  substitu- 
ted in  modern  chemical  language.     This  substance  ope- 

I,  yates  on  the  living  system  as  a  highly  ditfusible  stimu- 
lant ;  in  the  state  of  spiritous  and  vinous  liquors,  it  is 
employed  for  medicinal  purposes ;  and  in  its  pure  form 
IS  an  important  pharmaceutic  agent. 

Alkohol  is  formed  during  the  process  of  fermentation  ; 
and  from  the  changes  which  occur  during  that  process, 
we  endeavour  to  inter  the  theory  of  its  formation.  Sac- 
charine matter,  in  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  sweet  ve- 
getable juices,  and  fecula,  which  has  been  converted  by 
malting  into  sugaj,  or  even  to  a  certain  extent  unmalted, 
are  the  substances  chiefly  susceptible  of  this  process :  the 
access  of  the  air  is  not  necessary  to  it ;  and  the  water  of 
the  fermenting  liquor  does  not  appear  to  suffer  decompc- 

,  sition.  The  series  of  changes,  whence  the  alkohol  is 
formed,  must  arise  therefore  from  the  reaction  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  saccharine  matter,  and  the  new  combin- 
ations which  are  established.   These  elements  are  carbon. 
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hjdrogetiy  aftd  ovjrgen ;  during  the  fermeBtadoi^^caTbtaic 
add  k  fotiiied  and  disengaged :  thit  must  be  deriyed 
from  the  cotaUnation  cf  poMSoni  of  the  owygen  and  ear*l 
boti  df  the  saccharine  matter,  {or  of  die  fiecula,  which  is 
of  tibmikr  eomposition) ;  and  the  alkobol^  which  ia  the  otw 
If  other  product  of  the  process,  may^  under  cbia  point  of 
l^ew,  be  considered  as  a  oompound  of  the  remaimng^le-* 
ments  ;  id  ether  words,  of  the  hfdrdgen  of  the  sugar  with 
its  f emaMilg  carbon  and  otygen.  Thia  is  the  theory  of 
die  irtedue  fermentatioini  and' of  the  comporition  tot-  alko- 
hoi  inferred  by  Lavoisier,  from  expierimentB  undertaken 
iirith  die  idew  of  idvestigatilfi^  this  subject. 

MorenSc^nt  researches,  however,  have  shewn,  that  it- 
is  imperfect.  "LalFoisier  had  supposed  that  pure  saccharine 
matter  alone  is  capable  of  fermenting,  and  that  the  whofe 
changes  which  occur  durifig  the  process  are  changes  in 
its  compeettilm.-  llus  is  -not,  however,  strictly  true.  To 
ezdite^riiientadofi  in  a  solution  of 'pure  sugar,,  a  certain 
quantity  of  what  is  nailed  Ferment,  of  which  yeast  is  a 
variety^  is-tieoessary,  and  Street  vegetable  juices  snSer  k 
on)y  from  flaturally  contaimtig  this  ferment.  Now  the 
ageney  of  this  substance  Yemajns  to  be  explained,  and  this 
has  not  yet  been  donein-  -a  satisfactory  niaimer.  It  ap« 
peart  to  Approach  to^glul^^or  albumen  in  its  nature^ 'and 
in  partituiar  contains  nkrogen  in  its-  composul^n.  Hiis  ni« 
trogen,  it  is  sheWii- t)yih6  experiments  of  Thenard^:  dis- 
appesHV  dtHrmg  the  feniiM»t<itio|],  and  he  has  apposed  it 
to' enter  ilitb  the  compbtfitiofi  of  the  alkohol^  while  apor<- 
tton  toe^6f  )h6  <iarbdn  ^f  the  ferment  combines  with  pan 
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of  the  oxfgen  of  the  sugary  and  contribotes  to  form  Ae 
carbonic  acidv  disengaged.  The.  whole  of  this'  subjeot^ 
however^  requires  to  be  farther  elttcids(ted*-.  .. 

From.tl^e^analysis  of  alk^h6l»  itappears^tobe  a;€oni- 
pound  of  carbon,  hydrogen*,  and  oxygen ;  hence^  in  buni- 
ing,  it  dffbtds  merely  water  and  carbonic,  acidf  and  the 
quantity  of  water  produced,  exceeds  even  the  alkohol  m 
weight.  Lavoisier  inferred,  that  it  consistspf  98.5  of  car- 
boa>  7.8  of  hydrogen,  and  .6$^5  of  wat^r^  without  any 
conclusive  proofs  howeter;  jthat.this  large  quantity  oSyn^ 
ter  exists  in  it^iuUy.fojrmedi.and  not  in  pan  at.  leaft  in 
the  state  of  its  .eleitoient^.  '■ ;  Saussure^  in  decoo^poskig.  al- 
kohol^ by:  detonating  the  va)>0Ur  of  it  with  oxygen  ga$»,  or 
by  passing  it  through  an  ignited  tube,  di8cpvere4  a  little 
nitrogen  in  itis  composition,  and  has  given  the  following 
as  the'proix)rtion^of  its  elements :  carbon  43.65,  oxygen 
37.85,  hydx^gen  14.94',  nitrogen  3.52.  But  with  regard 
to  the  results  of  this  analysis,  it  still  rem.;^ins  altogether 
uncertain,  what  proportions:  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ex- 
ist in  the  composition  of  the  alkohol  as  immediate  princi- 
ples, and  what  exist  in  it  in  the  state  of  water.    ... : 

The  process  for -obtaining  alkohol,  consists  ift  submjt- 
ting  vinous  or  fermented  :liquors  to  distillation*  It  dis- 
tils, over  with  a  quantity  of  water*  and  in  this  ms^nner  are 
formed  the  spiritous  liquors  of  commerce,  these  deriving 
pecuUkr  flavour  from  the  substances  from  which  the  far- 
mented. liquor  had  been  .prepared^.  These  spiritous  li- 
quors, by  repeated. distillations,  afford  alkohol  in  a. paoie 
concetitvated  state,  different  9ubstai|C€f^.  being  added  to 
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fKilitate  the  concentration  and  recttfication.  The  pro- 
cess belongs  to  the  pharmaceutical  part  of  the  work.  • 
..Pure  alkohol  is  colourless  and  transparent ;  its  odour  is 
fngrastf  and  its  taste  highly  pungent ;  it  is  lighter  than 
w^ter,  the  difference  being  greateri  as  the  alkohod  is  more 
pure  and  concentrated,  and  hence  the  spedfic. gravity  is 
die  best  test  of  its  strength.  As  prepared  by  the.  usual 
pt>ces8es,  it  is  of  the  specific  gravity  .8359 -and  it  is  oftfais 
strdDgth  that  it  is  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopceias,  as  fit 
for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  By  careful  rectification, 
howeveri  it  may  be.hrought  to  .815,  and  even  to  800 ;  and 
tirenf  /when  of  this  degree  of  concentration,  we  have  no 
m^tiiod  of  discovering  what  quantity  of  water  is  contain- 
^edinit :  hence,  we  do  not  know  w^at  constitutes  real  al« 
kokol.  When  of  the  common  strength,  it  is  so  volatile, 
as  to  evaporate  speedily  at  the  common  temperature  of 
the.  atmosphere ;  it  boils  at  165^  of.  Fahrenheit.  It  is 
higUy  inflammable,  burning  when  in  contact  with  the 
air,,  when  its  temperature  is  raised  not  much  above  300^  ; 
the  products  of  its  combustion  are  water  and  carbonic 


/  Alkohol  exerts  chemical  affinities  to  a  number  of  sub- 
stances. With  water  it  combines  in  every  proportion.  It 
diQVilves.  a  .number;  of  saline  substandes,  especially  tb^ 
puce  alkalisi  and  seteral  neutral  salts.  It  likewise  dis-f 
aolfiesr  sulj^hur  .and  phosphorus;  and  it  is  the  solvent  of 
a  number  of  the  vegetable  projumate  principles,  such' as 
fitioi  camphory  essential  oil^  balsami  extritct,  and  s^ccba- 
ime  niiatter.  '     -^  • 
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From  this  solvent  power,  alkohol  is  a  very  impotCant 
pharmaceutic  agent,  panicularly  as  applied  to  the  vegeta- 
ble articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  ;  the  principles  which 
it  dissolves  being  those  in  which  me>^icinal  powers  tre- 
quently  reside,  and  being  dissolved  by  it  in  such  quanti* 
ty  as  to  afford  very  active  preparations.  It  his  anolber 
important  property,  that  of  counteracting  ihe  spontaneous 
changes  to  which  vegetables  are  liable  from  the  reactioD 
of  their  elements ;  and  hence  these  solutions  retain  their 
properties  unimpaired.  When  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water,  it  still  retains  its  solvent  power  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, added  to  the  solvent  power  of  the  water  ;  and  this 
diluted  alkohol,  as  it  is  named,  is  even  more  generally 
employed  in  pharmacy  as  a  solvent  of  vegetable  matter, 
than  alkohol  in  its  pure  form.  Its  speciBc  gravity,  when 
of  the  due  strength,  is  .935. 

Alkohol  is  a  powerful  and  highly  diffusible  stimulant. 
Taken  in  a  moderate  quantity,  it  almost  immediately  in- 
creases the  force  of  the  circulation,  communicates  a  great- 
er degree  of  muscular  vigour,  and  excites  exhilaration  of 
mind  :  these  gradually  subside,  and  are  followed  by  pro- 
portional languor.  If  the  quantity  is  more  considerable, 
its  exciting  effects  are  more  quickly  produced,  and  are 
followed  by  intoxication,  temporary  delirium,  and  Stupor; 
and  in  a  large  dose  it  occasions  death,  with  scarcely  any 
symptom  of  previous  excitement.  Its  analogy  in  produ- 
cing these  effects  to  other  narcotics  is  sufBctently  ob- 
vious. Its  exciting  power,  however,  appears  to  be  rather 
more  permanent  than  that  of  some  of  tlie  medicioet  of 
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diffi  class;  tad  hence^  while  it  can  bei^occetsfully  «mt- 
ployedto  rouse  the  powers  of  the  systemi  it  can  scarcely 
beuseiA  widi  equal  advato^^  to  repress  irregular  8cfion> 
dwiuiflh  irritation,  or  induce  sleep. 

Alkofaoli  in  its  ptim  state»*'ean  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
emjrfoyed  in  medicine*  ..'Sooietiniee  ^tis  vised  jas  an  ap^ 
plicatum-feo  bumsi  and  fa>  certain  states  of  local  infianuna- 
tioa  .nbt>  connected  with  indreased  uetidn;  it  is  applied 
byifiriction  to  the  surface  to'ielnve  muscular  pains;  or  to 
bleeding  wounds  to  restrain  hxinorrhage.        ' 

Spiritons  liquors,'  which  consist  merely  of  diluted  al* 
koholf  are  employed  as  general  stimulants^  to  excite  the 
acticms  of  the  system.  Their  stimulant  operation,  how^^ 
^Yer^  is  not  sufficiently  perman^it  or  capaUe  of  being  reS* 
gttlatedi  so  as  to  aroid  the  injurious  consequences  they 
are  liable  to  produce,  to  admit  of  their  beintg  employed^ 
except  as  occasional  remedies. 

Wines  and  fermented  liquors  owe  their  exhilarating 
power  probably  to  the  portion  of  attohbl  diey  contain* 
The 'opinion  has  be^n  advanced  indeed,  that  die  alkohol 
they  afibrd  by  distillation  does  not  pre-exist  in- them,  bufc 
18  fcinied  during  the  distillation  ;  this  opinion  resting  oa 
the.fabts,  that  the  alkohol  cannot  be  procured  from  them 
in  die  same  quantity  by' any  other  method ;  and  that 
when  the  product  of  the  distillation  is  added  to  the  vesi^> 
dual  liquor,  wine  is  not  reproduced.  These  facts  are.ii% 
conclusive  ;  the  similarity  of  power  in  vinous  liquors  to 
that  of  alkohol,  aflbrds  perhaps  sufiicieni  reason  to  con- 
clude, diat  it  exists  in  them  actually  formed^  though  it 
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may  be  disguised  Joy  combination  with  their  t>tber  jprinci- 

pies.  I..       -'  ■■     ■  .'U       :         ■  V  '•*>'{'^*': 

The  action  of  wine  on  thetysteitii:  though  analdgoa»to 
that  of  alkohol,  is  not  preciseiyj  alike*;  its  stimulant 'a|i6- 
tation  appears;  to  be. less  sudden  and;more  durabie'^/^^and 
hence  it  c^n  be  employed  with  more^  advantage  as  glottic* 
It  is  as  altonic  indeed,  rather  than  f.  as  a  liaccottci;  that 
wine  is  administered..' Its  chief  inedicinal  application iarJa 
the  treatment  of  fevers vofthe^ typhoid  type,  innRRlvGfaHfiria 
employed  to  support  .die:  strength  of  the  ySysCemyiatidatA 
obviate  symptoms  arising  .  from  .  debility.  Withi-these 
views,  it  is  given- /ilirith  more  advantage  than  any  otbecitD^ 
itic,Ni-a' superiority  derived  from  its  stimulatingi^poirvr 
being  obtained  with  more  certainty,  and  being  moiie.casi- 
1y  regulated^  from  its  being  more  grateful,  and  probahlj 
not  re^irig^  to' be  assimilated  by  the  digestive  organs  to 
produce  its  effects.  The  quantity  in  which  it>is:>gifren.ia 
altogether. dependent  on  the  state  of  disease;  the  object 
to  be  attained-  is  that  of  supporting  the  strength  of  the 
jsystem  until  the  disease  has  run  its  course  ;  the  danger  to 
be  avoided  is  that  of  giving  it  so  largely,  as  to  occasion 
any  de^ee  of  exhaustion.  Its  administration  is  regulated, 
therefore,  by  the  effects  it  produces ;  advantage  being  al- 
ways derived  from  it,  when  it  renders  the  pulse  more 
daw  and  firm ;  when  the  recurrence  of  delirium  is  pte- 
fTented ;  when  irritation  is  lessened,  and  sleep  -induced. 
If  the  pulse  is  quickened,  and  the  countenance  becomes 
flushed  i  if  it  excite  thirst,  increase  the  heat  of  the  body, 
and  occasbn  restlessness  or  delirium,  it  is  obviously  inju* 
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liims  y  and  the  dose  must'eitber  be  dimloidkedy-orits  use 
akogetber  suspended.  ,  In -geiilsral  irs  operation  te  less 
pdwerful  than  it  is  oii-ffae'^t6M4n  a  state  of  beahh;  lar- 
ger quantities  therefore  can  be  taken,  and  are  even  requi- 
red to  produce  any  exciting  effect.  '•.    >  >i- 
^^li^vamrusdiseasesbf  <:hi(onic  weaknies^or^here  the 
atorengthof  the  system  hate: been  reduced >ibf* profuse  evii>- 
cuatUmSy'  of  bf  any  other  debilitatii^  :ppei«M»on^  .\^ine  i^ 
k^jconmoii  bse  as  a  cordial  and  tonic^v.     .     '  n  j      i.. 
•  dEKfierMt  wi^pB  hare  e^UfSome«riMit!tdifi«Mnfc^  ac^ 
cotJ&agaS'  they  ave  possesseit'Of 'astringiaaQ]^,  W'as  fh^y 
are  Bweet  or  acescfent  $  (uid->are  hence  adapted  to  antfiRr«r- 
diierent  indk^tions. --''^'''  "{f  •■  •'-  ■' ' '"''.q    ^''*^'i:.=  '  a'j'*-..  ,.J. 
The  wines  prepared  frMr^diir  ISruitfii'diaii'  the*  grapei 
are  less  spiritoUs  and  move  iiee>M^t|  andfa#e4eti'ce  inlFerter 
in  tonic  power.     Fefnaeflteil  liqi|0t9> '^^cially  pcmlely' 
are  sometknes  eubstittttcud  for  wineiWh^'thiipiii-'neiS^ 
saryfrom  idiosyncracy,  and  theik'  powerSi'i(rf>v^nMi()^fiat' 
modified  by  their  other  qualities,  parttcfillarl^by'lheir  bte* 
terness,  and  by  the  pungency  arising  fr0m'thetr^k(^8s:k>f 
carbonic  acid.    Their  narcotic  power  bo  is-^'oftenigiiqit^. 
er  than  is  proportioned  to  their  vinous  strength,  owingP^r 
the  addition  of  narcotic  substances  ■wiiicfa:' they  tDfteuro^ 
ceive  in  their- preparation.                    ..':'.  ;..'  ).-;>.;. 
.  From  the  immoderiatte  and  long  continued 'i}se  of  villus, 
and  spiritous  liquors,  many  diseases  deriv^e  their  origin:^ 
as  dysfiepsia,  hyppehondriasLs,  visceral  obstru^rtibhs^  ohro^ 
nic  inflammation  6f  th^  liveri  and  gout,-^moTbiS  stages 
pvofaaUy  arising  either  from  the  increased  action  it  excites, 
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giving  rise  to  organic  derangementsj  or  from  the  exliaue- 
tion  of  power,  general  or  local,  produced  by  stimulant 
operation  unneceasariJ]'  «xcited  or  too  long  continued<« 


Ether  Sdi.phukicus.     Sulphu 


k  Ether. 

from  the  action  of  the 


.  AlkoHol  sufFers  decompi 
more  powerful  acids  upon  it ;  and  aubstances  are  form- 
Led  by  these  decompositions  which  have  a  resemblance  in 
ptheir  general  properties)  though,  as  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  different  acids,  they  have  also  peculiar  powers. 
They  are  denominated  Ethers.     Sulphuric  ether,  formed 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  on  alkonoj,  is  ciie  one  that 
has  been  chiefly  applied  to  any  medicinal  purpose  i  and 
its  powers,  ^e.thosa  of  a,nw««ic.     Nitric  ethei-j  in  the 
3(file  in  which  it  has  been  usedi  dilute,  and  witli  a  portion 
of  free  acid,  acts  principally  as  a  diuretic,  and  is  therefore 
placed  under  that  class.     The  other  ethers  are  of  more_ 
difflsult  preparation,  and  have  scarcely  been  introdui 
into  the  Materia  Medica. 
i  Sulphuric  ether  is  obtained  by  exposing  a  mixture  of 
[  aulphuric  acid  and  alkohcl,  in  equal  weights,  to  a  heat 
^ient  to  produce  ebullition  ^  it  distils  over,  and  is 
I  pniified  by  a  second  distillation,  any  free  acid  being  ab- 
I  stracted  by  an  alkali.    The  process  is  considered  more 
fully  in  the  pharmaceutical  part  of  the  work.     A  diluted 
preparation  is  ordered  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  in  which 
the  rectified  ether  is  mixed  with  two  parts  of  alkohol  j 
and  in  the  London  Fharmacopceia  there  is  another  piepar 
ration,  in  which  a  product  that  is  obtained  at  tha  end  of 


th#}  distillation  J  of  a^  ^ly  appearjuicc^  ^tiberia)  <^1»  is  a4de4 
la  this  diluted  etbfiv^  mf  it^r  ^f  th^Q  preparatipi^  it  ^ 
.4liy  imporuncje.  -  ■'-.v   /   .-^m 

.  j  Sulpbtiric. -e^i^  is  qokmrl^^  An4  tfaospareoti  bi^f 
odoTo^iaod^prngent*  a^4  of  a ^p^cific  gravity, inferior 
0r(»Q  IP  that  o£  aUiQbol|{r|Hringf  ..wk?i|.,it  i^  recfifisd,  aot 
tnorc  than  •TSQ,  coi^par«4  wjilbc  tb^  9t%94(U^  aptoi^c 
gnArfaEy  ofiwiil^r.;.  ills  is  K^ryrtrolaiilQy.j^jriparatins  spiiecHr 
}f  at  Qal|iiiflilQinpeff»ture^  li  aod/ffofftits  xspid  tr^iti^ 
td  TsqKHftrt?^ro4uci9g  jnwch  4al4'.<iu«iDg  its  evi^or;^^. 
IfddciMiHtoMb  tel^MT  ti»e).fr^s«iDgr:p(niil.  of  wati^rj  a^4 

uis4Mr thsf/aimosQbetic  ptfeaimmi^iltf^Uaat  9%.'  Jt.sats^ 
fai^Uy  itiifi!|r)iiiiib)ei  Jmd  AffQr4%il9  its^somMtion  w^^r 
Md;4irb«9i|ala^  :  ItiVifiersc  frM^^hoJi^)  principally;  ii| 
eoiitmingi9^  hafgtT  propo^tioo  of. >ydrc^eQ^  ami  K>  tbis 
sts.'>gre«fter-Ie^jiriarid  volatility  ^re  'probably  o^ing. ':  Tlpo 
prppcHtions  ti^tttsehsments,  as  assigned. by  Saussure^  are 
carbon  59^  oxygen  19,  hydrogen  22. 

'  Sulphuric  eth^r'  is  a  powerful  diffbsible  stimulant^ 
somewhat  ^^bgous  to  alkohol  in  its  actioui  and,  like  it, 
capable  of  producing  intoxication. '  Its  stimulant  oper- 
ation-appears 16  ht  even  •mofce  suddenly  exerted,  and  to 
l)e  less' durable  ;:li^Qe<  its  superioritf  as  a  narcotic  and 
^iteispasmodic.  :  Ai.  a*  stimulant,  it  is  sometimes  given  in 
occibional  doses  in  typhus  fever,  more  particularly  in 
Aoae  cases  wiiere  symptoms  are  present,  connected  with* 
spasmodic  aotiba^  it  ia  also  given,  in  other  forms  of  fever 
toiobviale  nauani ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  useful  in  abating  the 
yidence  of  sea  sickness*'    As  an  antispasmodic,  it  is  em- 
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plowed  irtspzBfiioAlt  n'slIMiHiy  ind  soihetimes  kffbrds  ^iMdM 
imd  complete  rieltefi  producing  for  a  time  at  least  remission 
of  the  paroxysm :  it  is  also  given  with  advantage  in  tiii» 
byatefic  paroxyaM^  k-ts  on^'^of  tlie  most  powerful  reme- 
dies in  cramp  of  the  ^ditiach,  and  singt|It«is ;  and  it  softie* 
times  relieves  some^of  the  symptotiM^f  cHoleray  espeebt- 
Ij  the: vomi^g.  It&  uiiai  dds^ip  a  lea  spoonfuly  aquri 
t6  ^lbdfu£  a  dfuohtti  $  btet  its  benefitial  eifeets  'aitt^'irei 
lqV{ientl7  not^obtain^dj'  tifiletts  it  be  givsenio  a^hirg^  dosfi 
or  until  the'dose  has  beewtepeated  ^t  short  idttfiirsd^.  r  la 
dyspndeii  UnA  cM!sitfyi^^pont  inhiEded  inCo-^the  lotigi 
aflbrds  relief,  pr«bftlAy  frdtf^  ki  atitispiSffl«d«; 'pMNVi 
Externally  &kppn6d,< It  i^i^t^Sffiuscttlar  ][$iiiitia4  ft-is  siib^ipfti 
celtent  applicattoA^tti  b«rn»  y^  tUd  from  A*  d«gr6e  of  (JcM 
which  atfendit  its  6|^p^rati«NlV' it  has  l^ail  «ipployed  to 
favour  the  veductidmcff  str^gtflated  faenflt^^.  being  dfc^ 
on  the  tumor,  and  allowed  to  eVaporatefreMy. 

■  * 

Camphora.  Camphor.  Laurus  Camphojca,  Lin.  CL  En^ 
neandria,  Ord.  ,Mpnogyma.  Nat^  Ord*  Oltrflce^^ 
Habitat^  Japariy  Indi^. 

I 

Camphor  is  nfbt  the  prodiu:e  iexciustvely  of  onjs  veg^ 
table,  but  is  contained  in  many^  plants,  especially  those  of 
the  aromatic  kind,  diffused  through  their  wood  or  bark^ 
and  is  often  deposited  from  their  essential  oils  when  these 
are  long  kept.  The  oils  of  peppermint,  thyme,  sage^  and 
a  number  of  others,  thus  af&rd  it.  For  the  purposes  of 
comimerce,  it  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  laurel,  the 
Laurus  Camphora,  a  native  of  Japan.    It  exists  in  dis* 
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tmct  graina  in  the  wood  of  ithe  root  and  branches  of' thit 
tree*  •  It  is  extracted  by >6ublimatidD»:<the  wood  bdng 
exposed  to  heat  with  a  quantity  of  water,  and  the  team* 
perahire  thu»  commanicatedj  being  sufficient  toTolatiKze 
tkeroamphori;  kii£ujrope,/it  isrpurifiedby  a  second  iuh^ 
JjnsactofV'Wiilhidb^f addition  of  Qne>*tteentiietfi  of  its^weigHt 
tif 'Inbeiiiyijdl  i5  ni  hnr  :'»<'-•  'iKtr...  :.  :..  '    "/  "r-'o, 

^-qfJKirexariiphQritttcblondiesfi^  seani^tradsparent^:  tenaoi* 
cus^'Badu6Di»ewji^ttiBK:t^oQS:.ta'>the( touch  y  itsramellrii 
strong  and  fragrant;  its  taste  pungent  and  bitter.  ..It  is 

vniatUeat^v«ry)ii«tucat  ^mperati^et-  ^nd  soondimimshes 
ill !limlk  Aom  expo^ozeftb  die  air^gjitTmelts  ^t'a^heatliflfa** 
^rkur  toSlS^^is/higbhpinAabuhable;  it  isacaroelyecfadile 
iirwatet^  fautfedtirely'sgUt^ledn-atkoholi  retUery/and  bila 
essaioliaior  expressedftpTiie alkalis  do.  notaot  upondL'^She 
acids  diJBdolTs  it,  and;tfaeAasocff{u>we)r£al:a(uds  decovi^gpose 
it;  V*  These- ptfopertiesjiare  sufficient .'tO'distinguish  it  from 
thef  other  pioximate.  principles .  of  .vegetabler*-  It  ap». 
Iiroaches  nearest  in  its  characters  to:  essential -oil,  and  9^* 
pears  to  differ  from  K)il.  sn;  chemical  composition,  princi- 
pally in/Containing 'a  lafger  proportioti^bf  carbon.  Hence, 
irhen  its  volatilization  is  prevented,  and  it  is  subjedled 
to  a  temperature  so  highras  to  decompose  it,  as  may  be 
done  by  exposing- it  in;  mixture  with  pure  jclay  to  a  hiat 
middenly  rai^fodyit  a&rds  a  liquid,  having  all  :tha  proper* 
ties  of  an  es^bntidl  oil,  odorous  4ind.  pungent.  There.'se* 
iiiains  a;  considerable  proportion  of  charcoal ;.  catbdaic 
acid,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gases  are  disengaged^  'and 
an  acid  liquid  is  obtained,,  named  camphoric  acid. ."  ^BhisT 
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acid,  which  is  also  formed  from  camphor  bjr  combustion, 
snd  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  has  some  resemblance, 
benzoic  acid. 

In  a  moderate  dose,  camphot  produces  effects  sii 
to  those  of  other  narcotics,  exciting  first  the  actions  «f 
the  system.  This  Elimulant  operation,  howeror,  is  not 
considerable,  even  in  a  small  dose  ;  and  in  a  large  dose  it 
diminishes  the  force  of  the  ci^culat^on^  induces-  sleep, 
and  sometimes  causes  delirium,  vertigo,  convulsions,  or 
coma. 

.  As  a  stimulant,  camphor  has  been  used  in  typhus,  ry- 
naoche  maligna,  conflucmt  small-pox,  and  other  febrile 
aSections  accompanied  with  debility  ;  in  retrocedenl  gout, 
and  to  check  the  progress  of  gangrene  i  but  its  stimulant 
operation  is  scarcely  sufficiently  permanent  to  admit  of 
being  easily  regulated.  As  a  sedative,  it  is  used  in  aflec- 
tions  of  an  opposite  nature,  as  in  pneumonia,  rheumatism, 
and  gonorthcca,  combined  with  nitre  or  antimonials,  or  by 
itself,  where  evacuations  have  been  previously  employed. 
In  mania,  it  has  sometimes  succeeded  ss  an  anodyne  :  as 
an  antispasmoilic,  it  has  been  employed  in  asthma,  chores, 
and  epilepsy. 

The  dose  of  camphor  is  from  S  to  20  grains,  but  it  i$ 
seldom  that  it  is  given  at  once  in  so  large  a  dose  as  the 
latter  quantity,  from  being  liable  to  produce  nausea  and 
irritation.  In  small  doses,  on  the  other  hand,  it  produces 
Uttle  effect  -,  unless  these  are  frequently  repeated.  In  di- 
vided doses,  it  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  a  drachm 
or  more  in  the  day.     Its  power  of  checking  the  progress. 


ice-t^^ 
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ofgangPRie  has  been  supposed  to  be  pfOoiotedAiy  oombiii*' 
sttioA'  with  muskf  or  carbonate  of  annqonia  :  combindl 
with  opiunii  it  forms  a  powerful  diaphoretic ;  and  its'  ef* 
fioflief  in  inflammatory  diseases  is  augmented  by  atftimo- 
nia)s«^  • 

^  .GimpKonr  oiight genersily  to  begiveA  iti  a  Aate  of  mhc^ 
ture  in  some  liquid  form,  as  m  the  soKd  state  it  is  tery 
apt  to  excite  nausea.  It  may  be  diffused  in  water  by 
trituration  with  sugar,  mucilage*  or  almonds.  Hie  cam* 
phorated  mixture  of  the  London  Fharmacopceia,  in  which 
camphor  is  triturated  with  water,  and  strainedy  is  a  prepa- 
xatioii  which,  firom  die  small  quantity  water  can  dissolve^ 
can  haiw  scarcely  any  power.  In  the  phafmaceutic  tteaa^ 
ment  of  camphor,  it  is  neeessary,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to 
powder,  to  add  a  few  drops  of  alkohof  duriagdie  trituni« 
tion.  Magnesia,  bybemg  triturated  with  it,  has  the  ef<- 
lc«t  of  dfvidnig  and  rendering  it  siHooth^  and  may  be  used 
for  Its  suspension  ;  a  number  of  the^m-^resins  also  aiMr 
mi  k  in  such  a  manner,  that,  from  their  mixture,  a  soft 
ntiiformmass  is  formed,  and  this  aflSiMtis  another  mode, of 
diffusing  it  in  water.  From  this  chemical  action;  it  •can* 
not  well  be  combined  with  gum*tesitts  in  the  solid  form. 
Extefoally  api^ted,  cafmpbor  is  used  as  sm  anodyhe  in 
rheumatism  and  muscular  pains,  and  as.  a  discutient  in 
bruises  and  inflam^iaiory  afFeccians  ;  it  is  ^lissolved  in  al« 
kohoior  expressed  oil,  and  applied  byfirktion  to  the  part. 
Added  to  coUyria,  or  mixed  with  lard,  it  Ss  of  advantage 
in  ophthalmia.  iSuspended  in  oil,  it  is  used  as  an  lifjec* 
fion  in  ardor  urinx,  and  as  an  tnema  to  relies  the  un- 
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to  changes  produced  at  this  rAnpeiatine  in  the  princip] 
in  which  the  activity  of  rfie  opium  resideB. 

From  these  facts  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  precise 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  active  matter 
of  opium.  As  it  is  partly  soluble  both  in  water  aAd  in 
alkohol,  aiid  appears  to  suffer  decomposition  when  boiled 
in  water  under  eiposure  to  the  air,  it  might  be  concluded 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  extractive  matter.  On  the  contra- 
ry, being  inflammable,  and  much  more  soluble  in  alkohoi 
than  in  water,  it  approaches  more  in  its  characters  to  re- 
f  tin ;  yet  it  is  not  ntirely  resinous,  for  its  solution  in  pure 
dkohol  is  but  slightly  decomposed  by  water.  The  ana- 
lysis of  opium,  in  common  with  that  of  many  of  tlie 
Dtlier  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  affords  sufficient 
proof  ^f  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  constitui 
proximate  principles  of  vegetable  matter. 

It  has  lately  been  slated  by  Derosse,  that  a  pecuHaf 
principle  resides  in  opium  on  which  its  narcotic  quality 
depends.  It  is  obtained  fay  digesting  water  on  opium,  and 
eraporating  the  solution  j  a  matter  which  precipitates 
during  the  evaporation,  and  which  consists  of  this  prin- 
ciple with  a  portion  of  resin  and  extract,  is  to  be  digested 
with  alkohol ;  the  resin  and  this  principle  are  dissolved  } 
and  as  the  solution  cools,  the  latter  separates  in  crystalline 
grains,  which  maybe  purified  by  solution  and  crystalliza- 
tion", it  is  described  as  being  in  prisms,  white,  insipid 
and  inodorous  ;  insoluble  in  cold  wafer,  very  sparingly 
toluble  in  hot  water,  but  dissolved  by  alkohol,  ether,  and 
if  the  acitfa 
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These  «xpefiment8  present  results  so  litde  tasdoginis  to 
chose  o£  former  researches  on  die  principles  of 'Opimsif 
that ' tnejr  require  confirmatiDn ;  nor^i :  wefe  A^-  cofifbrmf- 
eidfdii  this.be  properly  Tegsrdsd  as':thei.ilasci9tic  priiad* 
pie oS.opittBif  since  its  power*  Aooghit'eaHStsin  ^riisli 
pwyortion  only  to  the  'other  jirinctpleiy  dees  not  appear 
to  hi^e  aiuch  exceeded  that  of  opium  tSsc^*  "  .r  )  •  .-^ 
' '  Thtt  facts  ascertained  with  regard  to :  tbo/  aetien  of:  the 
<isiol. re-agents  upon  opiiimi  are  of  impoflaiidiV;S9  poiily 
sng  out  its  proper  pharmaceutic  treatmeiitw  =  Stluted.al- 
kobol  dissolring  a}l  its  actiire  .'ibatter,  is  the  .^itMKnmm 
best  adapted  to  its  preparation  under  tbeibrm  of  tincture- 
Waler  dissolring  it  lest  p<f£tctljr»' can  scarcely  jbei  employ- 
ed  with  advantage. T  Vinegar  dissolves  its  active  mattecy 
but  Ins  been  found  to  impair  much  its.  naocoftic  power* 
probably  by  causing  in  it  some  chemical  dumgd.  ''Wme^ 
though  it  dissolves  sufficiently  its  active  princijpkb»  being 
liiable  to  pass  to  the  state  of  vinegar,  is  an  impoepieir  meo- 
etnium.  Any  purificatiioo  of  opium;  by  dissolving'  it» 
and  evaporating  the  solntion,  only  weakens  its  stvengtht 
sttd  renders  it'  unoeitain ;  and  hence  this  process  former^ 
ly  enjoyed  is  now  ^iiscarded  from  the.  Pharmacopoeias ; 
<3(t  at  least  is  retained  only  in  diat  of  the  DnbUii  College. 
*  With  regard  to  the  natnre  of  the  action,  of  opium  601 
the  livmg  system,  very  different  opinions  jumbs  beenmain- 
tained.  The  effects  it  prodiices  appear  sufficiently  to  estar 
faUsh  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  powerfifl  and  highly  dif* 
fasiUe  stimulant.  In  a  moderate  dose,  it  increases  im- 
snedbtdy  the  frequency,  force,  and  f lUness  of  th^  pulse ; 
Vol,  I.       .  L 
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augments  the  Itiimal  temperature,  and  giires  Tigoar  td 
every  function  of  the  body  and  mind,  occasioning  often 
intoxication:  -and  delirium-*  These  are  succeeded  by  dimi- 
nution of  tbt'forceand  frequency  of  the  pulse,  by.. lassi- 
tiide,  impaired  sensibility  and  sleep  ;  and  tbete  again  are 
frequently  foUowed  by  sickness/^headach,  thirst,  tremosa^ 
*^d  other  symptoms  of  debility.  'The  primary  operation 
is  tlKrefiMie  eittdently  exciting ;  and  the  state  of  dininish* 
ed  snsceptibiliCy  and  action  which  follows,  must  be^  con- 
sidered ai<-the:eirect  of  this,  conformable  to  die  geneni 
law,  that  excitement  suddenly  raised  is  followed  by  isz* 
haustion  of  power. .       • 

If  a  lat^ 'dose  of  opium  begir^nj  the  symptoms  of 
diminished  action  appear  without  any  previous,  excite- 
ment, and  are  followed  by  delirium,  stupor,  deep  and 
difficult  .breathing,  convulsions  and  death.  In  this  too 
the  analogy  of  opium  to  other  diffusible  stimulants  is  suf- 
ficiently strict. 

From  its  topical  application,  similar  effects  are  produc- 
ed :  at  first,  increase  of  pain,  augmented  muscular  con- 
traction, increased  heat,  and  even  inflammation,-  which 
are  more  or  less  quickly  succeeded  by  a  grciter  insensi- 
bility to  impressions,  and  a  greater  difficulty  of.beiiig  ex- 
cited to  contraction  by  the  application  of  other  stimuli. 
The  latter  symptoms  are  also  iinmediately  induced  by  the 
application  of  a  large  quantity  to  the  muscular  fibre. 

The  action  of  opium  on  the  system  in  a  diseased  .state 
is  precisely  analogous.  In  typhus  and  other  diseases  of 
debility,  its  exhibition  in  a  moderate  dose  produces  idl  the 
salutary  effects  resulting  from  the  administration  of  wine 
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tnd  other  powerful  stimdante;  .while  in  diseaMslof  ah  o^i 
posite  naturci  where  there  is  already  increitdtf^r'tctkmi  it-is 
not  less. prejndicia!*  i        .  :/  ■     ." 

.'It  is  t6  be  admitted;  however,  Math  ifegafd*to  opiumi 
thtft  its  apparent 'sedatite  ^0ectS|  displafcfdin'ttsless^^g 
th^ -sensibility  to  eitftem^t 'im^efsshms,  dibfinisfaing  ac* 
tibnj  attdinductbg  sleep,  aregteaier  than  $(t0  propbrtiba* 
alito  th«  prev^us  eacitement  it-Taises,  -dr  to^ati  equal  ira 
greater  ejtfcitement  profiuced  by  otheir  sitifnubht8J«>as  liy 
alkohbl.  This  has  b^en^  accounted  for  hordj  the  greotbs 
difiusibility,  and  lesa'durability^bf  its  primary  operationl^ 
in  consequenoe  bf'Whicb^  theebccitemdnt  it  ptoi^iccsiis 
soon'^xtende^d  overd^'^tem,  and  is  more.'qiiiddy  sac* 
ceeded  by  the  seoondairy  state  of  diminished  ■  power. 
Whether  this  theory  of  its  action  be  sati^fa^tbrybr  n^^attd 
whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  powerful  stimulant^'  or  .as'ii 

direct  sedative,  it  is  to  be  observed,  and  thenobsemt&on 

/-  I 

extends  to  analogous  narcotics,  that  the  practical  applies^ 
tion  of  it  is  nearly  the  same  s  since  it  is  admitted  thati( 
may  be  exhibited  so  as  to  obtain  from  it  stimulant  'and 
also  depressing  effects,  and  that  the  former  are  primary, 
and  are  obtained  from  it  in  a  moderate  dose,  while  the 
latter  are  secondary,  and  are  only  produced  by  a  larger 
dose.-  Although,  therefore,  the  explanation  of: the  mode 
of  operation  be  different,  there  is  no  dispnte  as  to  the 
operadon- itself,  or  the  effects  it  produces.  .  . 
"^  Opium  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  acton  the  system^ 
by  the  medium  of  the  blood ;  but  experiments  have  suffix 
oiently  shewn,  that  its  general  effects  are  produced  when 
the  circulation  is  entirely  interrupted,  that  its  action  is  on 
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the  living  solklsi  and  is  propagated  to  distant  [utts  I 
■  nervous  communication. 

i  principal  indications  which  opium  is  capable  of 
I  fulfilling,  :irei  supporting  the  aptions  of  the  system,  allay- 
ng  pain  and  imtation,  lelieving  spasmodic  action,  induc- 
nft  sleep,  and  checking  morbidly  increased  evacuations, 
t  is  differently  administered)  as  it  is  designed  to  fulfil 
ne  or  other  of  these  indications.  When  given  with  the 
tiew  of  obtaining  its  stimulant  operation,  it  ought  to  be 
administered  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  ao4 
slowly  increased,  as  by  this  mode  the  excitement  it  pro- 
duces is  best  kept  up.  But  where  the  design  is  to  miti- 
gate pain  or  irritation,  or  the  symptoms  arising  from  these, 
it  ought  to  be  given  in  a  full  dose,  and  at  distant  inter- 
trals,  b^  which  the  state  of  diminished  power  and  sensi- 
bility is  most  completely  induced. 

One  other  general  rule  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  opium,  is,  that  It  ought  not  to  be  given  in  any 
piu-e  inflammatory  affection,  at  least  unless  evacuatioi 
hrre  been  used,  or  unless  means  are  employed  to  di 
mine  it  to  the  surface,  and  produce  diaphoresis. 

fn  continued  fever,  not  inflammatory,  opium  is  adn^ 
nistered  sometimes  as  a  general  stimtUant;  but  its  ope- 
ration being  less  permaaent  than  that  of  wine,  it  is  not 
to  well  adapted  to  obviate  debility  }  or  at  least  with  this 
intention  it  is  employed  only  as  subsidiary  to  wine.  It 
is  more  frequently  used  to  diminish  irritation,  and  lessen 
that  state  of  increased  susceptibility  to  impressions  con- 
nected with  debility,  which  frequently  gives  rise  to  rest* 
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kssnesSf  vatchEolneaSi  delirittnii  and  spa8iHbdic  affiictioosi 
paiticiiUnrlf  tremorsy  and  subsultus  tendinum/  A  full 
dose  is  usually  given  at  bed«>tinie  ^  and  to  obriate  thsss 
symptoms  ipirhen  they  are  urgenti  it  is  farther  oocasionil* 
ly  administered^  generally  in  combination  with  winsi  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Its  exhibition  is  imprpper^  ot  re- 
^ttiies  to  be  conducted  with  much  cautioiii  where  there 
is  aiqf  tendency  to  local  inflammation^  or  to  determina- 
Hon  to  the.  head;  if  it  increase  deiiriumi  it  is-  obvbusly 
injnriops^ 

In  intermittent  ferer,  the  administration  of  an  opiatOj 
previous  to  the  expected  approach  of  the  paroxysm,  ren- 
ders it  milder,  or  sometimes  even  prevents  its  attack ; 
given  even  during  the*  hot  stage,  it  lessens  its  violence  t 
and  administered  in  either  mode,  it  facilitates  the  cure  by 
other  remedies,  the  stimulant  operation  of  which  is  less 
tr;unielit*  * 

In  l&e  picgnobsisp,  the  employme^  of  opium  is  froih 
its  stimobnt  operation  jnote  dovbtftkU  smd  in  afiy  pure 
inflammatory  aflFection,  attended  vrith  highly  increased 
yascular  action,  must  be  hazardous*  Where  it  is  given 
so  as  to  determine  its  action  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and. produce  sweat,  it  is  often  advantageously  employed, 
particularly  in  rheumatism  $  pr  in  some  of  the  other  dis« 
ieaset  of  this  order,  where  the  inflammatory  stage  has  sub- 
ttded,  its  elhibition  is  occasionally  necessary  to  obviate 
syn^oms  connected  with  irritation.  ^ 

In  ^e  exanthemata,  opinm  is  employed  with  similar  in<- 
tentkms,  and  is  often  more  peculiarly  advantageous,  by 
lessening  the  irrits^tion  connected  with  the  eruption.'    In 
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small  poXj  it  i#  peculiarly  useful  with  this  intention  after 
the  eruption  is  completed  where  it  is  copious ;  and' if  the 
concomitant  fever  be  of  the  typhoid  type,  the  same  advanr 
tage  is  derired  from  it  as  in  pure  typhus.  In.measlest 
the; state  of  the  system  being  more  purely  inflammatoryy 
its  use  is  rather  contraindicated. 

In  haemorrhagies,  not  connected  with  a  state  of  highly 
increased  vascular  action>  opium  is  a  valuable  remedy,  by 
removing  that  state  of  increased  irritability  whence  the 
discharge  frequently  arises ;  it  Is  thus  employed  more  par-' 
ticularly  in  passive  menorrhagiai  and  in  the  hxmorrhage 
which  sohietimes  succeeds  abortion  or  delivery. 

In  the  greater  number  of  the  profiuviai  opium  is  em* 
ployed  with  the  same  intention,  and  is  the  remedy  in  ae* 
veral  of  these  diseases  principally  relied  on.  In  dysentery, 
the  propriety  of  its  administration  is  more  doubtful,  or  at 
le4St  it  can  be  given  with  advantage  only  in  such  doses  as 
tft  relieve  the  pain  and  irritation  which  prevail}  care 
being  taken  to  obviate  the  constipation  it  might  produce, 
liy.the  exhibition  of  mild  purgatives.  *     * 

In  spasmodic  and  convulsive  diseases,  opium  is  obvious- 
ly indicated,  and  in  many  of  them  is  the  remedy  of  great- 
est power.  In  chofea,  it  has  been  advantageously  em- 
ployed ;  though  the  dependence  of  this.disease,  on  the  ac- 
cumulation of  feculent  matter  in  the  intestines,  as  esta- 
blished by  Dr  Hamiltonfs  observations,  suggests  the  neces* 
sity  of  its  being  employed  with  caution,  and  of  its  consti- 
pating effect  being  carefully  guarded  against.  In  epilep- 
syi  it  son[ietimes  s^bates  the  violence  of  the  pa.roxysm^ 
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especially  where  this  is  liable  to  recur  during  deep.  Iq 
tetanus,  to  produce  any.reliefy  it  requires  to  be  given  in 
Tery  large  doses,  and  these  must  be  frequently  repeated ; 
and  even  ihen  the  system  is  often  little  affected  by  it : 
when  pushed,  however,  to  a  great  extenti  the  violence  of 
the  spasoHodic  affection  has  at  length  been  overcome^  and 
a  cure  obtained.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  hydropho« 
bia,  in  which  very  large  quantities  of  opium  have ,  been 
given  without  any  sensible  effect  on  the  state  of  the  f mic- 
tions, but  in  some  cases  with  ultimate  success.  In  fnania^ 
the  system  is  in  general  little  susceptible  to  the  actipn  of 
any  medicine ;  but  opium,  when  given  in  sufficient  dosesy 
is  frequently  useful  in  diminishing  irritation,  aqd  produ- 
cing composure  or  sleep.  In  other  cases  it  altogether  failg^ 
when  given  even  in  a  very  large  dosei  and  sometimes- 
even  aggravates  the  restlessness  and  agitation  of  the  par 
tient.  In  the  hysteric  paroxysmy  opium  is  often  employ- 
ed with  advantage^  either  introduced  into  the  stomachy  or 
given  under  the  form  of  enema.  In  purely  spasmodic 
asthmay  the  paroxysm  is  shortened,  and  even  sometimes 
cut  short  by  a  full  dose  of  an  opiate*  In  choUct  it  relieves 
the  violence  of. the  pain}  though  its  administration  net- 
quires  caution^  where  there  .is  any  tendency  to  an  inflame 
snatory.  state  ;  and.  the  constipiition  it  is  liable  to  produce 
Teq^ires  also  to  be  obviated.  In  cholera  it  is  the  principal 
remedy.  In  pyrosis,  a  moderate  dose  generally  affords  at 
least  temporary  relief;  and  it  also  frequently  succeeds  in 
checking  vomiting  from  morbid  irritability  of  the  8to» 
mach. 
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In-  syphilid)  cpium  is  employedi  principally  with  the  ia* 
ttntion.  of  alle?iatiiig  the  irritation  arising  from  the  ope- 
ration of  mercury  %  for  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for 
the  opinion,  which  has  been  advanced  with  regard  to  the 
Witi-sypliilitic  power  of  opium  alone.  Considerable  ad* 
Vantage  is  derived  from  its  use  in  extensive  venereal  uU 
ccsration;  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  painiiil  and  irri- 
table ulcerS)  not  connected  with  a  venereal  taint.  It  is 
given  too  as  a  stimulant  to  check  the. progress  of  gan^ 
grene.  ■        ' 

In  many  other  cases  of  morbid  afiectioil)  opium  is  had 
recourse  to  merely  to  lessen  irritation,  relieve  pain^  or  in- 
duce sleeps  As  a  palliative^  it  is  indeed  the  most  valua- 
ble article  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Externally  applied,  opium  alleviates  pain  and  spasmodic 
action.  Applied  by  friction,  it  thus  relievies  the  pain  of 
cramp,  and  even  of  tetanus  ;  and  rubbed  over  the  abdo- 
men, it  alleviates  spasmodic  pain  of  the  stomach  and  in^ 
testines.  It  often  relieves  the  pain  of  toothach*  Applied 
under  the  form  of  enema,  it  is  of  singular  efficacy  in  re^ 
Sieving  tenesmus,  and  that  painful  affection  of  the  prostate 
gland  which  ie  sometimes  the  or^nsequence  of  the  dis- 
charge in  -gotiorrboea  having  been  suddenly  checked  ;  and 
atso  that  irritable  state  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which 
venders  the  discharge  of  urine  painful.  It  is  used  under 
the  same  form  in  diseases  where  it  cannot  be  introduced 
into  the  stomach. 

The  dose  of  this  narcotic  is  very  various,  according  to 
the  state  of  diseasej  and  the  intention  with  which  it  is  ad- 
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ministered.  One  grain  it  the  meditttn  quantity  to  a  feiw 
son  unaccustomed  to  its  nee.  Its  power  on  the'tyseeitt 
•oon  becomes  weaker ;  and  from  habitual  use  is  so  mucE 
ioqpaif^f.thac  verj  large  doses  «re  vequiradttoproduce  its 
u^atffieets;^''  In  some^'iKseasesy  too,  particularijr  matiiiy 
tetanus  and  hydrophobia^^  it  products  little  sensible  effect 
unkss  the  dose  be  very  large,  in  the  last  disease,  it  ha« 
been  taken  to  the  extent  of  two  drachms  in  twelre  hourSy 
without  abating  the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  Lastly* 
the  operation  of  opium  is  much  varied  by  idiosyncracyi 
the  same  dose  producing  very  different  effects  on*  differ- 
ent individuals.  \  * 

By  the  immoderate  or  long  continued  use  of  opium,  the 
▼fgodr  of  the  digestive  organs  is  impaired  ;  hence  loss^  of 
appetite,  wasting^of  the  body;  and-niusculkr  weaknoss ; 
the  nervous  system,  and  even  the  f^anctions  of  the*mind» 
are  also'  affected ;  the  patienr^is  distressed  wf(h  uneasy 
sensations,  wlych  are  only  imperfectly  relieved  by  other  / 
stimulants,  if  opium  is  withheld,  and  at  length  fatuity  and 
stupor  are  induced. 

When  such  a  dose  of  opium,  is  taken,  as  would  prove 
ihtal  if  its  effects  were  not  obviated,  the  symptoms  are,  in- 
eenffiibility,  so  that  the  patient  ciknnot  be  roused  by  any  ex« 
crtion ;  a  pulse  usually  stow  and  full  \  deep  and  diffi* 
cult  breathing,  atid  the  countenance  generally  somewlMt 
flushed ;  this  stafe  of  ^upor  continuefs  sonletimes  with 
occasional  convulsions,  ttntil  it  terminate  in  death*  '  The 
principal  remedy  in  such  a  Case  is  the  immediate,  ttxhibi- 
tion  of  an  emetic,  which^reciuixfis  to  be  of  the  most 
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«  ptE>werfuI  kind.  Sulphate  of  zinc»  or  sulphate  of  copper^ 
{•.generally  used,  dissolred  in  water,  and  introduced  by  a 
flexible  tube  into  the  stomachy  the  former  in  the  dose  x)i 
one  scruple,,  tile  latter  in  a  dose  from,  fire  "to  ten  grains  i 
and  if  vomiting  is  not  soon  induced,  the  dose  is  repeated* 
Along  with  this  is  employed  fiee  dilution  with  the  re* 
getaUe.  acids  %  as  vinegar,  which  is  to  be.swallowed  in  as 
large  draughts  as  th^  stomach  can  receive  it.  Tbei  povera 
of  the  stomach  and  of  the  general  system  may  be  roused 
and  sustained  by  small  doses  of  warm  brandy ;  coffee  has 
been  said  to  have  been  taken  with  advantage,  and  the  pa» 
ttent  ought  to  be  be  kept  awake,  and,  if  posuble,  in  a,  state 
of  gentle  motion^  at  least  for  some  hours. 

^  Opium  is  used  either  solid,  or  under  the  form  of  tino 
ture#  twenty^five  drops  of  the  tincture  being  equal  to  one 
grain  of  crude  opium!  It  is  employed^  in  the  solid  state 
when  we  wish  it  to  act  stowly,  or  on  the  stomach  and  in- 
testinal canal,  otherwise  it  is  more  convenient  in  the  lir 
quid  form.  There  are,  besides,  various  preparations,  in 
which  it  is  either  the  principal  ingredient,  or  modifies  the 
power  of  others. 

Officinal  Preparations. — Elect.  OjHat.  Fil.  Opiat.  Pulv. 
Opiat. .  Pulv.  Ipecac,  cum  opio.  Tinctura  Opii.  Tinct. 
Opii  Ammoniat^e.  Tinct.  Saponis  cum  opio.  Trocb* 
Glycirrhiz.  cum  opio,  Pharm*  Ed. — Pil.  Opii  cum  Sa- 
poll.  Pulv.  Cornu  Usti  cum  opio.  Tinct.  Opii  Campb* 
Vln.  Opii.  Emplast.  Opii.  Pharm,  XW.— -Opium  Puri*» 
fication.   Extr*  Opii.    Syrup.  Opii.  Dub. 
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The  dried  capsule  of  the  poppy  is  sometimes  employ- 
ed for  medicinal  purposes.  Its  active  matter  is  extracted 
by  decoction  with  water  \  this  evaporated^  afibrds  an  ex^* 
tract  similar  in  power  to  opiums  but  weaker,  or  made  in* 
to  a  syrup,  by  boiling  with  sugar,  it  is  used  as  an  anodyne. 
This  syrup  is  a  weak  preparation,  apd  is  in  general  only 
^ven  tp  children.  One  ounce  of  it' is  supposed  to  be  e* 
qual  to  one  grain  of  opium,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  variable 
in  strength.  The.dose  to  a:ehild  a  year  old  is  one  drachm. 
A  syrup  made .  from  opium  has  been  supposed  to  be 
preferable^  as  th<^  dose  can  be  regulated  with  much  more 
certainty,  and  a  formula  of  .this  kindisL  accordingly  adopt- 
ed by  the  Dublin  College  ;  being  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  watery  extract  of  opium,  and  forming  this  into  a  sy 
i^P»  by  adduig  the  due  proportion  of  sugar.  An  infusion 
of  the  capsules  is. used  as  an  anodyne  fomentation. 

Ojff!c.  Pr^.— rExtr.  Papav.  alb.  .  Syr.  Papav.  somnif. 
JEc/«— Decoct.  Papav.  Somu.  Lond. 

Hyoscyamus  Niger.  Black  Henbane.   Pentand.  Monog. 
Sglfinace^,  Herba^  Semen.  Indigenous. 

Thb  leaves  of  this  plant,  when  recent,  have  a  slightly 
foetid  smell,  and  a  mucilaginous  taste }  when  dried>  they 
lose  both  taste  and  smell,  and  their  narcotic  power  is  iit 
-  part  impaired.  The  roojt  pos$esses  the  same  qu^litie^  as 
the  lejives,  and  evea  in  a  more  eminent  d^ee,  hujtris-  li^ 
l|le  to  be  more  variable  in  strength.  The.se^ds  al^o  initt 
parcotic. 

Henbswe  Ym  an  analogy  to  opium  in  its  action  mor^  than 
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any  other  narcotic,  particularly  in  the  power  of  inducing 
,  sleep.  In  a  moderate  dose,  it  increases  at  Erst  (ho 
Strength  of  the  pulse,  and  occasions  some  sense  of  heat, 
which  are  followed  by  diminished  sensibility  and  motion  } 
in  some  cases  by  thirst,  sicitness,  stupor,  and  dimness  of 
Tision.  In  a  larger  quantity,  it  occasiona  profound  sleep, 
hard  pulse,  and  sometimes  dt^lirium  ;  and  in  a  dose  which 
ptores  fatal,  its  operation  soon  terminates  in  coma,  with 
a.  reraaikable  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  distortion  of  the 
countenance,  a  weaic  tremulous  pulse,  ^d  eruption  of 
petechia.  On  dissection,  inflamed  or  gangrenous  spots 
have  been  observed  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach, 
;^  the  vessels  on  the  membranes  of  the  brain  have  ap- 
peared enlarged.  Its  baneful  effects,  lUce  those  of  other 
vegetable  narcotics,  are  best  counteracted  by  a  powerful 
emetic,  and  by  drinking  largely  of  the  vegetable  acids. 

Henbane   is   one  of   the   narcotics  which   has  been 
longest  itnown  to  physicians,  having  been  employed  by  the 

'  ancients  for  mitigating  pain,  and  restraining  hemorrhage. 

.  Stork  of  Vienna  introduced  it,  and  several  other  vege- 
table narcotics,  to  the  notice  of  moderi)  practitioners. 
He  employed  it  in  various  spasmodic  and  painful  dis- 
eases, as  in  epilepsy,  hysteria,  palpitation,  headach,  para- 
lysis, mania  and  scirrhus.  It  was  given  in  the  form  of 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves,_the  dose  of  which 
H  from  one  to  two  grains,  which  requires  to  be  gradual- 
ly increased.  At  present,  it  is  principally  employed  as  a 
Substitute  for  opium,  where  the  latter,  from  idiosyncrasy, 
occasions  any  disagreeable  symptom.     The  henbane  also 
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is  £m»  jbwn  tbe  cQ09tipsitiiig  qiuility  of  the  opiiim«  A 
timtvM  of  kilm  bren  ioaodiictd  ^fato  ;th^  Pban«i$Q- 
{WiMf  which  n§ofdB  «  pf^piuration.  probably  morflf  jmir 
£ofl»  iii  strengdi  tb^:  the^  io$piMtte4  juice.  Its  ^  4<mt  ift 
tkiity  4rdpSb    ■•■:  • 

At&opa  Bm.Aj^^NK4-  Pe;^4!y  ^Nighuhade.    Pfniawdt 
JMofwrnnu  Safanacatf  Folia,  InfUgtn^uf. 

TbE  leaves  hare  scarcely  aajr  smeU^  and  00I7  a-sligbt* 
If  nauseousy  sub-acrid* taste.  .The,  berries:  are  ^weetbdu 
BoA  ale  nai cotie»:  ^.  IS  also  th^;t0oer  but  the  levres.are 

■s, 

preferr^  £Dr  medici^^-  use/  as  braig  moce  uitifbcm  ioc 
strength.  In  a;  moderate  dose^beUadoDa  occasioB»'a 
sense  of  waroith,  followed  by  dtaphoreriSf  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  sleep,  frequently  with  neauaea  and  headach }  in 
large  dose,  symptoms  of  mtoxkiitbni#  vertigo^  ssctuless 
and  thirst :  the  pulse  becomes  low  and  feeble;  the  pupils 
are  dilated,  vision  is  hnpairedi  and  tiiese  symptoms  ter- 
mfaiate  in  conrulsions,  coma,  or  paralysis.  Otr  dissec- 
,tion,  where  it  has  proved  fatal,  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines have  been  fotind  inflamed,  or  gangrenous,  and 'the 
Uood  in  a  dissolved  state.  The  remedies  are  an  .iametic 
ia  a  sufficiently  large  dose,  and  dilution  wish  jdte  vege^^ 
tabkacids.  ^ 

Belladona  was  first  employed  as  an  external  applica^ 
tion,  in  the  form  of  fomentation,  to  scirrhus  and  cancer. 
It  was  afterwards  administered  internally  in  the  same 
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%  dispofiittQn  to  heal.  These  effects,  however,  are  usual- 
ly only  temporary,  or  cannot  be  carried  beyond  a 
certain  eitcnt  j  and  though  many  cases  were  related  by 
[■  Stbrck  and  others,  of  permanent  cures  having  been  ob- 
\  tained  from  it,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  its 
efficacy  was  exaggerated.  It  is  now  regarded  only  as  a 
palliative,  but,  considering  it  even  as  such,  it  is  still  a 
valuable  remedy;  it  relieves  the  pain,  and  corrects  the 
^charge  even  frioie  effectually  loinettmes  than  opium, 
vaA  it  is  not  liable  to  occBsioo  the  disagreeable  conse- 
quences which  arise  from  that  narcotic.  And  when 
opium  is  employed,  bemloclc  is  ^  valuable  auxitiary,  as  it 
lenders  a  smaller  quantity  necessary. 

Much  benefit  is  derived  frequently  from  cicuta  io 
other  cases  of  extensive  ulceration  j  particularly  in  tliose 
connected  with  a  scrofulous  taint  j  it  promotes  the  oper- 
ation of  mercury  in  healing  venereal  ulcers ;  and  it  is 
useful  in  removing  glandular  obstruction  and  induration. 
Cicuta  is  given  either  under  ihc  form  of  the  dried 
leaves,  or  of  the  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  inspissated  by  a 
gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  the  former 
being  given  in  a  dose  of  two  or  three  grains,  the  latter  in 
a  dose  of  two  gr^ns.  The  dose  of  either  icquiicE  to  be 
increased,  and  that  more  quickly,  and  to  a  greater  extent, 
than  is  the  case  with  almost  any  other  substance  in 
Materia  Medica,  so  that  at  length  it  has  been  takea 
Ae  extent  of  a  number  of  drachms  in  the  course  of  ^e 
day.    The  inspissated  juice  is  a  preparation  on  the  oper- 
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alkm  of  which  we  can  nerer  depend }  hence  it  is  seldom 
used ;  and  even  the  powder  of  the  dried  leares  is  liiUe  to 
be  viriable  in  strength.  .  Its  pharmaceutic  tieatmenty 
therefoie^  is  of  much  importance.  The  leates  ought  to 
bo  collected  when  the  flowers  are  about  falling  off:  they 
ought  to  be  dried  before  a  gentle  fire»  be  reduced  to 
powder  as  soon  as  they  are  dried,  and  Icept  in  snudl 
j^ialsy  carefully  secluded  from  the  air  and  light.  ..The 
pfoofs  of  their  proper  preparation,  and  of  their  activity^ 
are  the  powder  being  of  a  lively  green  colour^  and  retain* 
ing  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  plant. 

The  recent  leaves  are  sometimes  applied  exterrially  to 
paunful  or  ill«conditioned  ulcers^  or  a  cataplasm  for  the 
same  ptnrpose  may  b^  formed  from  the  dried  powder 
mixed  with  crumbs  of  bread. 

Offic.  Pr^p.— Succus.  Spiss.  Conii  Macul.  PTu  Ed. 
Lond^  Dub. 

Digitalis  Purpurea.    Foxglove.  Didj/natn.Angt^sperm. 
Sdanace^,  Folia.  Indigenous. 

Thu  indigenous  plant  grows  on  dry  elevated  Mtua* 
tionsy  andj  from  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  has  often  u 
place  in  our  gardens.  Ail  its  parts  are  powerfully  nir- 
cotic,.  but  the  leaves  being  most  uniform  in  strength,  are 
preferred  for>  medicinal  use.  NThey  are  large  and  obliDng^ 
of  a  green  colour  ra^r  dark,  have  little  stneli,  and  ia 
bitter  somewhat  acrid  taste.  They  are  collected  when 
the  plant  is  in  blossom,  and  are  dried  before  a  gentle 
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fire,  the  thicker  stalks  being  removed ;  and  they  oilght  (» 
be  kept  without  being  reduced  to  powder. 
.  The  operatbn  of.  digitalis  on  the  system  is  extremelf 
peculiar,  and  there  is  even  considerable  difficulty  in  ascef- 
t^ining  its  real  effects.  In  a  full  dose,  it  produces  ex- 
haustion, of  power,  marked  by  a  great  and  sudden  redac- 
tion in  the  force  of  the  circulation ;  the  pulse  being  ie» 
duced  both  in  frequency  and  force,  falling  sometimes 
from  70.  to  40  or  3r5;  beats  in  a  minute,  and  being  small 
and  tremulous.  This  is  accompanied  with  sickness,  anxiety^ 
vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  and,  in  a  large  dose,  with  vo>- 
miting,  syncope,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  convulsions^ 
and  coma,  with  sometimes  a  fatal  termination.  Tet  these 
effects  are  not  uniform,  but  even  from  the  same  dose  we 
.  observe  considerable  diversity  of  operation  in  different  in^* 
'  dividuals:  thus  the  pulse  is  sometimes  rendered  .lowert 
without  being  diminished  in  fulness  \  at  other  .times  it  id 
rendered  irregular :  nor  does  sickness  always  accompany 
the  reduction  of  the  force  of  the  circulation.  Sometimes 
none  of  these  effects,  and  scarcely  any  perceptible  change 
!» the  state  of  the  functions  are  immediately  apparent ; 
.  but  if  the  dose  be  continued,  they  are  suddenly  produced. 
--^iSffects  are  even  observed  from  the  operation,  of  fox- 
glove, apparently  of  a  very  opposite  kind.  While  it  re- 
duces the  fiorce  of  the  circulation,  it  appears*  to  increase 
the  action  of  the  absorbent  system,  and  hence  proves  a 
powerful  remiedy  in  dropsy ;  and  Dr  Withering,  by  whom 
its  powers  weVe  first  particularly  investigated,  observedf 
that  when  given  in  a  state  of  disease,  it  was  most  success- 
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foly  not  where  there  existed  increased  action  in  the  sys-* 
temi  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  states  of  debility j^  where  the 
pulse  w^  feeble  and  intermitting,  and  the  countenance 
pale.  Other  authors  have  remarked  its  stimulant  oper* 
ation^  and  Dr  Sanders,  from  a  series  of  observations  and 
experiments,  has  inferred,  that  it  always  acts  primarily  as 
a  stimulant,  augmenting,  when  given  in  a  dose  not  too 
larget  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  inducing 
a  state  of  increased  action ;  it  is  only  when  it  is'  accumu* 
lated  by  repetition,  or  by  too  large  a  dose,  that  reduction 
of  the  force  of  the  circulation  and  other  symptoms  of 
diminished  power  are  produced ;  and  hence,  according-  to 
this  view,  it  is  strictly  analogous  in  its  operation  to  other 
narcotics. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however^  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  regulate  the  administration  of  digitalis,  so  as  to  obtain 
its  continued  stimulant  operation,  than  it  is  with  regard 
to  other  stimulants ;  that  there  is  a  rapid  transition  to  a 
state  of  diminished  action,  and  that  this  is  greater,  and 
more  permanent,  compared  with  the  primary  stimulant 
effect,  than  in  other  stimulants  even  of  the  diffusible 
kind.  . 

Foxglove,  producing  very  different  effects  according 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  administered,  or  according  to 
the  state  of  the  system,  is  employed  as  a  remedy  in  dif- 
ferent diseased.  >  Under  the  present  class,  those  applica- 
tions are  to  be  considered,  which  appear  to  be  connected 
with  its  action  as  a  narcotic,    i 

On  this,  in  part  at  least,  has « been  supposed  to  depend 
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the  advantage  derived  from  it  as  a  remedy  in  phthisii 
pulmonalis.  When  given  to  that  extent  in  which  it  re- 
duces the  velocity  and  force  of  the  circuUtioni  it  proves 
useful,  by  counteracting  that  state  of  increased  action 
which  prevaLe  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease ;  and 
by  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs,  it  may  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  local  affection, 
la  the  more  advanced  stages,  it  may  operate,  it  has  been 
conceived,  by  promoting  absorption,  thus  removing  the 
tuberculous  alFection,  or  withdrawing  the  purulent  mat- 
ter, before  it  has  been  rendered  acrid  by  the  action  of  the 
air.  Sanguine  expectations  have  been  formed  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  it  in  the  treatment  of  phthi- 
sis, many  of  the  symptoms  disappearing  under  its  use^ 
and  the  progress  of  the  disease  appearing  to  be  arrested. 
The  change  of  organic  structure  is,  however,  so  consider- 
able, at  lease  in  the  advanced  state  of  the  disease^  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  a  cure  from  the  operation  of  any  re- 
medy ;  and  .the  operation  of  foxglove  is  so  much  diversi- 
fied, that  perhaps  the  proper  mode  of  administering  it 
has  not  been  precisely  determined,  so  as  to  admit  of  all 
the  advantage  being  received  from  it  that  might  be  de- 
rived :  it  is  difficult,  as  Dr  W.  Hamilton  has  rematlted,  to 
give  it  so  as  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and 
continue  this  effect,  without  its  inducing  other  coi 
quenceS)  which  compel  us  to  relinquish  its  use. 

Foxglove  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  in  pncs-  ' 
mbnia,  from  its  power  of  reducing  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation when  given  ia  a  sufficient  dose,  conjoined  iritb 
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Mood-letting ;  and  cases  have  been  related  of  the  success 
attending  the  practice,  vhile  some  authors  have  con- 
demned it  as  hazardous,  from  the  excitement  it  is  liable 
to  produce*  On  a  similar  principle,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  be  employed  in  croup. 

In  active  haemorrhage,  it  might  be  expected,  from  the 
same  operation,  to  be  a  remedy  of  much  power ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Ferriar  and  others,  it  may  be 
emjdoyed  with  signal  advantage  in  epistaxis,  haemoptysis^ 
and  menorrhagia,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
opium. 

In  spasmodic  asthma,  the  combination  of  it  with 
opium  has  afibrded  much  relief.  In  palpitation  arising 
from  intemperance,  or  from  passions  of  the  mind,  and 
not  connected  with  dyspepsia,  the  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  has  been  abated,  and  at  length  entirely  removed  by 
its  (^ration. 

Foxglove  is  given  in  substance,  or  under  the  form  of 
infusion,  decoction,  or  tincture.  The  medium  dose  of 
the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  is  half  a  grain ;  the  dose 
of  the  infusion,  prepared  according  to  the  formula  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  is  half  an  ounce ;  that  of  the 
tincture  is  fifteen  drops;  these  quantities  being  given 
twice  a*day.  The  decoction  is  an  improper  form,  as  being 
variable  in  strength.  The  tincture  is  the  form  of  prepa- 
ration under  which  it  has  usually  been  given  as  a  narco- 
tic :  the  infusion  that  in  which  it  has  been  employed  as  a 
diureric*  Given  in  substance,  there  is^  supposed  to  be 
nther  more  risk  of  its  effects  accumulating  from  repeti- 
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tion  of  the  dose^  so  as  to  induce  the  unpleasant 'sjrmp*^ 
toms  which  arise  from  an  orer  dose.  :         . 

To  obtain  the  full  narcotic  operation  of  fozgloTe^  the 
dose  given  at  first  requires  to  be  gradually  increasedf  bat 
this  increase  must  be  made  with  much  caution,  not  only ' 
from  the  hazard  attending  an  over  dose,  but  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  action  of  the  remedy  is  for  a  time 
not  apparent ;  but  if  the  dose  has  been  too  large,  -  or  re- 
peated at  intervals  not  sufficiently  distant,  it  appears  sud* 
denly,  and  continues  progressive.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  the  practitioner's  watching  with  the  greatest  attention 
the  effects  it  produces.  The  augmentation  may  proceed 
at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  the  original  quantity  every 
second  day,  and  the  dose  should  not  be  repeated  mdre 
than  twice,  or  at  farthest  thrice  a-day,  unless  in  acute 
diseases,  where  the  effect  must  be  more  speedily  ob- 
tained, and  where,  therefore,  the  augmentation  must  be 
more  rapid.  The  increase  is  continued  until  the  effect 
intended  to  be  obtained  from  the  remedy  is  produced,  or 
until  its  operation  is  apparent  on  the  system ;  and  when- 
ever the  pulse  begins  to  diminish  in  frequency  or  force^ 
the  increase  of  dose  must  be  stopt ;  and  if  the  reduction 
be  considerable,  or  proceed  rapidly,  the  administration  of 
the  remedy  must  be  suspended,  and,  only  after  a  sufficient 
interval,  cautiously  renewed.  This  is  more  especially  ne- 
cessary when  nausea  is  induced,  dimness  of  vision,  verti- 
go, or  any  tendency  to  fainting.  When  these  symptoms 
do  occur,  they  are  best  obviated  by  sfnall  doses  of  stimu- 
lants, warm  wine,  or  brandy  and  water,  with  aromatics. 
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^tfaer^  zndj  as  8<mie  have  recommended,  strong  bitter  in- 
fdsionsy  small  doses  of  opium,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the 
r^ion  of  the  stdmach.      . 

The  infusion  of  foxglove  has  been  applied  externally^ 
as  an  anodyne  lotion  to  painful  cutaneous  eruptionsyor 
wlceration^  :  An  ointment  composed  of  the  powder  miiE- 
ed  vith  krdi  has  been  found  successful  in  obstinate  tinea 
capitis* 

The  application  of  foxglove,  as  a  diure&,  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  class  of  diuretics. 

X^c.  Prep — Infus.  Digit.  P.  Tinct.  Digit.  P.  Ed. 
Land.  Dub,    Decoct.  Digit.  Dub. 

^TicOTiANA  Tabacum.    Tobaccp.     Pentand.  Monogyn. 
S^anacea,     Folia.    Americi^. 

This  plant,  though  sometimes  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
tijf  is  usually  impor4:ed  from  America.  Its  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  large  size,  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  which  they 
retain  with  little  change  ly^hen  merely  dried ;  but  in  the 
.usual  preparation  to  which  they  are  subjected,  they  are 
rendered  brown  by  the  action  of  a  little  sulphate  of  iron.' 
Their  smell  is  fostid,  their  taste  extremely  bitter  and 
acrid.  They  deflagrate  in  burning,  from  a  quantity  of 
nitre  they  contain.  Their  active  matter  is  extracted  both 
by  water  and  by  alkohol  \  by  decoction,  their  powers  are 
much  impaired.  The  essential  oil  obtained  from  them 
by  distillation  has  been  said  to  be  very  highly  narcotic ; 
i— an  assertion  which  has  been  denied,  however,  by  some 
authors.  . 
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Tobicco  operates  aa  a  very  powerful  narcotic.  This  u, 
apparent,  even  in  the  common  practices  of  smoking  and 
chewing  it,  though  its  effects,  like  those  of  other  narcoticat 
become  less  powerful  from  continued  use.  In  a  person 
tinaccustomed  to  it,  or  in  an  over  dose,  it  excites  the 
most  severe  and  permanent  sickness,  with  vomiting,  redu- 
ces the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  occasions  extreme 
muscular  debility,  with  insensibility,  cold  sweats,  and 
vulsions.  Taken  repeatedly  in  email  doses,  it  acts 
diuretic,  probably  by  promoting  absorption. 

As  a  diffusible  stimulant,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  thrown 
into  the  rectum,  was  at  one  time  employed  in  the  recovery 
of  drowned  persons, — a  practice  unquestionably  hurtful, 
and  now  exploded.  The  same  practice  is  still  occasion- 
ally employed  in  ileus  and  incarcerated  hernia ;  in  the 
former  disease,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  constricted 
state  of  the  intestines ;  in  the  latter,  with  the  intention  of 
producing  that  state  of  muGcuJar  relaxation  which  may 
favour  the  reduction  of  the  protruded  intestine.  The 
practice,  though  not  without  hazard,  has  sometimes 
proved  successful.  The  watery  infusion  of  the  strengtli 
of  one  drachm  of  the  dried  leaves  to  a  pound  of  tepid  wa- 
ter, is  a  more  convenient  form  of  employing  it  than  the 
smoke,  as  an  enema;  and  even  the  infusion  of  this  strength 
has  sometimes  produced  alarming  symptoms  of  exhaus- 
tion. Unless  it  be  used,  however,  in  such  a  slate  of  ac- 
tivity, as  to  produce  some  degree  of  muscular  debility,  no 
advantage  can  be  derived  from  it ;  and  the  practice  is 
therefore  only  to  be  had  recourse  to,  where  other  methods 

P_        J 
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have  failed.  The  smoke  of  tobacco  received  into  th^ 
mottthi  relieves  the  pain  of  toothach»  either  by  its  narco- 
tic  power^  or  by  exciting  a  profuse  salivary  discbarge. 
The  powder  is  in  common  use  as  an  errhine.  The  infu- 
aion  or  decoction  is  sometimes  used  as  an  emetic^  but  its 
operation  is  extremely  harsh^  and  accompanied  with  se* 
veie  sickness.  The  medicated  wine  is  the  form  oader 
vAdch  it  has  been  used  as  a  diuretic^  in  dropsy  and  dy- 
suria^  its  dose  being  30  drops.  The  leaves  bruised,  or 
moistened)  have  been  employed  as  a  local  application  in 
tinea  capitis,  and  in  "various  cutaneous  eruptions ;  incau- 
tiously applied,  they  have  sometimes  occasioned  the  effects 
which  arise  from  the  internal  administration  of  tobacco  in 
too  large  a  dose. 

OJ!c.  Prep.— Yin.  Nicot.  Tab.  Pk.  Ed.-^Infws.  Nicot, 
'XA.Lond. 

Laqtuca  Virosa.    Strong-scented  Lettuce.    Sj/ngenes. 
Polj/gam*  aquaL     Composite.     Folia.    Indigenous. 

Thb  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  strong  fqetid  smell,  si- 
milar to  opium,  and  yield  a  white  juice,  in  which  their 
activity  resides.  Their  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid.  Though 
narcotic,  they  have  been  used  principally  as  a  diuretic  ii^ 
dropsy,  under  the  form  of  the  expressed  juice  inspissated. 
The  do9e  of  this  is  5  or  10  grains,  which  is  gradually  in<* 
creased  to  1  or  3  drachfns  in  twenty-four  hours.  By  the 
German  practitioners,  by  whom  principally  this  plant  ha^ 
been  recommended,  it  has  also  been  used  as  a  remedy  in 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  in  intermittent  fever. 

O^.  Prg^.-— Succ.  S|)i$s.  I^act.  Vir.  J^d. 
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daily.    It  excited  a  sense  of  heat,  and  irregDlar  modoila 

f 

in  the  parts  aflFected. 

HoMULUs  LupuLUS.    H<ip.  Dioecia*  PmUmdn  ScabriJLi. 
bidigefitms. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  England^  being  used  in  lavge 
quantity  to  give  a  degree  of  bitterness  to  fermented  malt 
liquors.  It  is  a  very  strong  bitter,  accompanied  with  a 
degree  of  aromatic  flavour  and  some  astringencyi  thca^ 
are  extracted  by  water  by  infusion  i  by  decoction  the 
aromatic  flavour  is  lott.  Along  with  its  bitterness  it  hat 
a  narcotic  power  :  of  this  the  popular  remedy,  sometimes 
successful,  of  a  pillow  of  hops  to  procure  sleep  in 
the*  delirium  of  fever  and  in  mania,  is  a  proof*  It 
accordingly,  when  given  internally  in  a  full  dose,  re* 
duces  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  procures  sleep, 
,  It  has  been  employed  as  an  anodyne,  either  in  sub- 
stance, in  the  dose  of  three  grainS}  or  under  the  form 
of  infusion  or  tincture.  A  cataplasm  or  ointment,  prepa- 
red from  it,  has  been  also  ysed  as  an  anodyne  application 
to  cancerous  sores.  It  has  now  a  place  in  the  London 
Pharmacopceia. 

Off.  Pr^.— Tinct.  Humul.    Extr.  Humul.  Ph.  Lmd. 

Strtchnos  Nwx  Vomica.    Vomica    Nut.    Pentan^. 
Monogyn*    Solanacea,     Mast  Indies. 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  the  part  of  this  plant  that  is 
powerfully  narcotic  s  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter ;  it  has 
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Utde  or  tto  smelli  and  it  to  hard  that  it  cannot  be  redue* 
ed  mto  powder  by  beatingi  but  requires  to  be  filed  down* 
Its  narcotic  operation  is  well  eacemplified  in  the  effects  it 
ftoduces  when  giren  as  a  poison  to  dogs  and  other  ani* 
malt.  It  occasions  extreme  anxiety,  paralysis  of  the  hin« 
der  extremitieSf  conTulsions,  and  death ;  and  on  dissec* 
tiony  no  maiksof  inflammationi  or  local  afiectioni  are  to 
be  discovered  in  the  stomach. 

As  a  narcotic,  it  has  scarcely  been  used^  though  it  has 
bten  recommended  in  mania,  epilepsy,  and  hysteria*  It 
las  been  given  in  dysentery  and  intermittent  fever^  in  a 
dose  of  5  grains  twice  a^day  i  but  the  use  of  it  is  so  hazar* 
dousy  that  it  has  not  been  established  in  practice^  nor  re» 
oeived  into  the  Pharmacopoeias* 

* 

Prunus  Lauro-Cerasus.    Cherry-Tree  Laurel.    Icc-^ 
sand*  Monog,  Pomacea.  Folia.  Europe* 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  an  odour  slightly  fra- 
grant \  their  taste  is  extremely  bitter.  They  possess  a 
highly  narcotic  quality,  which  is  extracted  by  infusion  in 
alkohol  or  water,  and  is  even  brought  over  by  distillation 
in  the  state  of  an  essential  oil,  which  the  water  partly 
dissolves.  And  the  very  singular  fact  has  been  established, 
that  the  volatile  principle  in  which  the  narcotic  quality  of 
this  plant  resides  is  the  prussic  acid.  It  had  often  been 
observed,  that  the  odour  of  this  acid  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  cherry  laurel,  peach  blossom,  and  bitter  almond. 
Bohn  found,  that  the  distilled  water  of  the  bitter  almond 
contained  prussic  acid.    Schroeder  discovered  it  in  the 
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distilled  water  of  the  peach  blossbnl  and  cherry  laarel, 
prussiate  of  potash  being  obtained  by  distilling  them  from 
the  alkali ;  and  Bucholz  succeeded  in  separating  the  pru6« 
SIC  acid  from  the  essential  oil  of  the  cherry  laurel  by  agi«  * 
tation  with  an  alkaline  solution.  .This  acid  in  its  pure 
state  has  been  further  found  to  be  highly  narcotic  ;  and 
the  narcotic  power  of  all  these  plants  no  doubt  depends 
on  it. 

The  distilled  water  of  the  cherry  laurel  ha(  long  been 
known  as  a  poison  to  animalsj  and  its  efiects  are  those  of 
a  pure  narcotic.  It  has  not  been  employed  in  medicinCf 
but  a  cataplasm  prepared  from  the  leaves  has  been  used 
as  an  anodyne  application  to  painful  tumors  and  ulcers. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


OF  ANTISPASMODICS. 


It  18  not  easy  to  assign  precisely  the  differences  in  kind 
of  action  between  Narcotics  and  w^at  are  named  Antis- 
pasmodics.  The  effeots  they  produce  are  similar  $  they, 
are  capable  of  exciting  the  actions  of  the  system^  and  they 
are  often  equally  powerful  in  allaying  pain  and  inordinate 
muscular  action.  But  they  do  not  in  general  produce 
that  state  of  insensibility  and  diminished  power  which 
follows  the  application  of  narcoticsj  and  this  constitutes 
the  difference  between  these  classes.  This  might  be  sup* 
posed  owing  to  a  mere  .difference  in  strength ;  yet  there 
seems  also  to  be  something  farther  than  thiSy  since  antis- 
pasmodics produce  no  such  effect  in  any  dose,  and  since^ 
although  they  are  so  much  inferior  to  narcotics  in  these 
effects,  they  are  equally  powerful  in  repressing  inordinate 
and  irregular  muscular  action.  This  difference  has  been 
explained  on  the  supposition,  that  as  stimulants  they  have 
less^diffttsibility  and  greater  durability  of  action ;  or  else> 
that  with  their  stimulant  operation,  they  hare  no  direct 
power  of  diminishing  the  powers  of  the  system.  Con- 
sidered under  either  view,  they  form  an  intermediate 
class  between  Narcotics,  which  are  so  highly  diffusible, 
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and  Tonics,  which  are  much  mote  permanent  in  their  ati- 
muhnt  operation ;  and  experience  shews,  that  they  par- 
take of  the  properties  of  both ;  several  narcotics  and 
tonics  being  frequently  used  as  antispasmodics,  and  the 
powers  of  those  which  more  particularly  constitute  the 
class,  in  obviating  spasmodic  affections,  being  apparently 
connected  principally  with  their  stimulant  power. 

From  the  name  given  to  this  class,  their  medicinal  ap- 
plications may  be  understood.  Spasm  is  an  irregular 
contraction  of  a  muscle ;  sometimes  the  contraction  is 
permanent ;  at  other  times  it  alternates  with  relaxation, 
but  even  then  both  are  performed  with  more  velocity, 
and  the  contractions  are  more  powerful  and  more  perma- 
nent than  natural.  Many  diseases  depend  on  spasmodic 
action,  and  others  are  accompanied  with  affections  qf  this 
kind.  The  medicines  which  obviate  and  remove  such  a 
state  are  termed  Antispasmodics. 

Spasm  may  originate  from  various  causes.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  is  a  strong  irritation,  conrinually  applied, 
such  as  dentition,  worms,  or  the  presence  of  any  foreign 
substance  in  wounds.  In  such  cases,  narcotics  must 
prove  useful,  by  diminishing  the  irritability  and  sensibili- 
ty of  the  system.  Sometimes  spasm  appears  to  arise 
from  mere  debility,  and  the  obvious  means  of  removing 
this  is  by  the  use  of  tonics.  Both  narcotics  and  tonics, 
therefore,  are  occasionallyuseful  as  antispasmodics  ;Buch, 
for  example,  as  opium  and  etlier  in  the  one  class,  and 
zinc,  mercury  and  Peruvian    bark    in  the  other ;  and 
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theae  are  accordingly  in  common  practice  regarded  as  an- 
tispasmodics. But  there  are  farther  several  substances 
which  cannot  be  with  propriety  referred  to  either  of  these 
divisions^  as  musk,  castor^  assafoetida,  gallmnumy  yaleiian, 
&c.  I  they  are  in  some  measure  intermediate ;  and  it  is 
to  these  that  the  name  of  Antispasmodic  is  more  exdu- 
^yely  appropriated. 

Few  general  obserrations  can  be  made  on  this  class  of 
medicines.  As  their  effect  is  not  very  permanent,  they 
require  to  be  given  during  the  paroxysm  of  the  spasmodic 
disorder,  or  a  short  time  before  its  approach^  For  the 
same  reason,  the  dose  ^requires  to  be  frequently  repeated. 
Those,  however,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  tonics,  re- 
quire an  opposite  mode  of  administratbn ;  their  beneficial 
effects  being  obtained  only  from  their  continued  use. 
Some  of  those  more  strictly  antispasmodics,  stimulate  the 
genend  system,  and  render  the  pul^e  more  frequent ; 
bat  in  general  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  medicines 
of jnuch  power. 
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MOSCHUS. 

Castoreum. 

Oleum  animals  bmvtrbumaticum. 

SuCCimrMy  OLEUM  AND  ACIDUM  SUCCINI« 

Bitumen  petroleum. 

CaRBONAS  AMMONIiE  PYR(M)LE0SUS. 

Ferula  assafoetida. 
'bubon  galbanum. 
Sagapenum. 
Valeriana  officinalis. 
Crocus  sativus. 
Melaleuca  cajuputi. 


Narcotics  used  as  Antispasmodics, 
Ether. 
Camphor. 
Opium. 


Tonics  used  as  Antisp4SM0Dics, 
Cuprum. 

ZiNCUM. 

Hydrargyrus. 
Cinchona. 
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MoscHUS.    Musk.     Moschus  mosdu£eni8»r   £L  Mam* 
malioM   Ord.  Picora.  Asia*  ^.  .\^.i*^\   .•4^i\vv 

The  animal  which  a£Fords  musk  is  a  native  of  thef%le^ 
vated  regions  of  the  East  of  Asia.  The  musk  appears  to 
Ve  a  peculiar  secretion,  which  is.  deposited  in  a  nnail  sac 
situated  nigh  the  umbilicus  of  the  male.  It  is  brought 
from  China,  or  from  India,  in  small  membranous  tngs^ 
covered  externally  with  coarse  hair.  The  musk  within 
ia  in  grains,  is  slightly  unctuous,  of  a  black  cdtoury  havirtg 
a  strong  durable  smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  yields  part 
of  its  active  matter  to  water,  by  infusions  by  dlstilUtian 
the  water  is  impregnated  with  its  flayout^i'  alkohol  dis- 
solves it,  the  impurities  excepted. 

Musk  is  an  antispasmodic  supposed  to  h6  of  consideN 
able  power ;  it  is  administered  occasionally  in  the  greater 
number  of  spasmodic  diseases,  especially  m  hysteria  and 
singultus,  and  also  in  diseases  of  debilitys  In  typhus 
fever  it  is  employed  to  relieve  dubsultus  tenditiUm,  and 
other  symptoms  of  a  spasmodic  nature.  In  cholera,  it  is 
given  with  the  view  of  checking  vomiting.  Combin- 
ed with  ammonia,  it  has  been  celebrated  for  its  power  o£ 
arresting  the  progress  of  gangrene.  With  regard  to  its 
efficacy  in  some  of  these  afiectionSf  its  virtues  hdve  been 
perhaps  exaggerated,  and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  its 
high  price,  it  is  not  very  often  employed.  Its  dose  is 
from  G  to  20  grains,  repeated,  if  necessary,  every  five  or 
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BIX  hours.  It  19  best  given  in  the  form  of  bolus.  T« 
children,  it  has  been  given  under  the  form  of  enema,  rs 
3  remedy  in  the  convulsions  ariiiing  sometimes  from  the 
irritation  of  dentition. 


Q^.  Prep,. 


-Mist.  Mosch.  Lond — Tinct.  Mosch.j 


CiSToiEUU.     Castor.     Castor  Fiber.    Mammalia. 


The  beaver,  an  amphibious  quadruped,  is  a  native 
the  North  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America.  Castor  is  a  pe> 
cuhar  product  collected  in  cells  near  the  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  in  this  animal.  It  is. imported  of  superior  quali- 
ty from  Russia,  and  an  inferior  kind  from  New  England, 
The  former  is  dry,  slightly  unctuous,  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  intermixed  with  fibres,  and  covered  with  a  Cough 
membrane  j  it  has  a  strong  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  bitter 
acrid  taste.  The  American  castor  is  more  shrivelled,  and 
inferior  in  taste  and  smell.  The  active  matter  of  castor 
is  dissolved  by  alkohol,  proof  spirit,  and  partially  by  wa- 
ter i  the  tincture  with  alkohol  is  the  least  nauseous. 

Castor  is  used  as  an  antispasmodic,  in  hysteria  prin^ 
t;ipaUy,  in  a  dose  from  10  to  20  grains,  or  from  1  to  2 
drachms  of  the  tincture.  From  the  experiments  of  Dr 
Alexander,  it  appears  to  be  a  remedy  of  no  power,  as, 
given  in  a  quantity  larger  than  its  usual  dose,  it  produced 
no  sensible  effect  on  the  system. 

Offic.  Prep T.  Castor.  PL  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.   T.  Cj 

tor.  Comp.  Ed. 
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Qleom  Animale  Emptreumaticom,     Empyreumatic 

Animal  Oil.     01.  Cornu  Cervi. 

The  fresh  bones  or  horns  of  animalsj  vhen exposed  to 
heat  in  close  vessels,  afford  an  empyreumatic  oil,  derived 
from  new  combinations  of  the  elements  of  the  animal' 
raattftf  attached  to  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  the 
base  of  bone.  This  oil. is  at  first  of  a  thick  consistence! 
black  colour,  and  extremely  foetid  smell,  but  by  repeated 
distillations  becomes  thinner,  nearly  colourless  and  tran- 
sparent, though  it  remains  stil!  fcctid.  In  this  stale  it  has 
been  used  as  an  antispasmodic,  in  a  dose  of  10  or  15 
drops.  It  retains  its  place  in  the  Dublin  Fharmacopceia, 
under  the  name  of  Oleum  Cornu  Corvini  Reccificatumi 
being  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  hartshorn  or  bones^' 
£oT  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  but  it  is. 
entirely  discarded  front  practice. 

SucctNUM.     Ollum  et  Acidum  Succini. 

The  bituminous  substance,  amber,  though  it  has  a, 
place  in  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  different 
Pharoiacopceias,  is  perfectly  inert,  and  is  introduced  only 
3S  affording,  by  distillation,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  whicb 
has  been  applied  to  some  medicinal  uses.  This  oil  is  at 
first  thick  and  of  a  daik  brown  colour ;  but  by  repeated 
distillations  with  water  it  becomes  limpid,  still  retaining 
however  a  very  fcetid  odour.  It  has  been  celebrated  for 
its  antispasmodic  power,  and  has  been  employed  in  hy- 
steria and  ametwrrhoea  in  a  dose  of  from  1 0  to  15  dropsi 
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It  ia  now  discarded  from  practice*  or  is  use^  only  oeca« 
sionatly  as -an  exteiliaf  itiniiilati'ng  applicatibn  in  paralysUi 
and  chronic  rheumatism. '      '  ''"  ^' 

AtttegtHdi  this  01)9  8 peculiar  concrete  acid  isiprod^ic* 
ed-intheMJ^tillationy^ipfafch  is  it  first  impuce^biMtfkpA«< 
rtfied  bystthlimaiiont  or  by  Jsofattioft  and  orystaUigiitiimV.^ 
It  lias  a  place  isfithe  Edinburgh:  and  Dublioi-PimnraCflK: 
poeiasj  but  ap^ah  destitute  of  anymecficinal  powor^  and 
IS  never  appliM  to  any  use. 


■f  •  ■  .  r.  ■  .  ... 


Hi-.-  ii'  ••■,'.. 

Bitumen   Petrpleum^,     F:^T^ohnvif:  Bfii^B^m^sigja. 
M1NQB.AL  Tar. 

Various  kinds  of  liqind  bitumens  exist  as  natural  pfo» 
duetionS)  of  different  d^rees  of  thickness^  of  a  colour 
mffre  orles^  deep,  and  also  more  or  less  volatile.  Ti&sif ; 
irirhich'has  been  usually  kept  in  the  shops^  and  applied  to. 
any  medicinal  use,  under  the  name  of  Barbadoes  Tar^  is 
thick,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  having  a  smell  that  is 
foetid,  and  a  warm  bitter  tastb:  It  has  an  analogy  to  the 
preceding  empyreumatic  oils  in  its  properties ;  it  has 
be^n  used  as  an  antispasmodic  and  sudorific,  and  ext^r* 
naHy  as  a  'stimulating  application  in  paralysis.  Though 
it*  retains  its^  place  in  the  Fharmacopceias,  it  is  scarcely 
ever  used. 


•  I- 


Carbon^s  Ammonls  Pyr9-Oleosus.    Empyreumatic 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia^    Sal  Cornu  Cervi. 

The  bones  of  animals,  when  exposed  to  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat,  afford  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
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jMWitmtfti  formed  by'niew  combinations  of  the  elements 
of  the  minnl  tnatter  contained  in  the  bone.  There  is  a 
ttatilar  jundtiction  of  empyreumatic  oil^  and  whjhk  this  oil 
the  ammoniaoal  carb<nKite  is  alwa^  impregnated,  whence 
it  deriids  a. peculiar  fostid'CKloiin  'It  haSvaibo  been iiqi« 

|Miseid}to:deri¥e  from  it  ceHain  medicinal  powers^  and  hat 

• 

been  used  in  preference  to  the  pure  carbonado  of  ammo* 
nia  as  an  antispasmodic.  Having  been  first  procured  from 
tbe.jbones  of  the  deer,  it  has  retained-the  name  of  Sal 
Comu  Gervi,  and- it  still  retains  its  place  in  the  Dublin 
PharAucopoeia ;  beii^  procured  dissolved  in  the  water 
which  distils  over,  and  this  being  rectified  by  repeated 
distiUations.  When  thus  rectified^  it  differs  in  little  from 
pure  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  and  even  combined  with  the 
empyreumatic  oil,  it  has  probably  no  additional  mediei* 
nal  efficacy,  while  from  its  foetor  it  is  unpleasanti  Pure 
ammonia,  dissolved  in  alkohol,  is  used  ias  a  solvent  of  the 
active  ikiatter  of  castor,  assafcetida,  and  other  antispasmo- 
dics, on  the  supposition  that  it  coincides  with  them  in 
their  action  oq  the  system. 

Ferula  Assafoetida.    Assafcetida.    Fmtand.    Dtgyi. 
Umbellata.  GummuResina,  Persia. 

AssAFOETiDA  is  a  concrete  gum-resin,  obtained  by 
exudation  from  incisions  in  the  roots  x)f  the  plant ;  the 
juice,  after  it  exudes,  being  hardened  by  exposure  to  the 
sun.  It  is  in  small  masses,  adhering  to  each  other,  of  a 
variegated  texture,  yellow  on  the  external  surface,  white 
witbiPy  having  an  extremely  icetid  smell,  and  a  taste  bit- 
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ter  and  subacrid.  It  consists  of  about  two'thirds  of  ^m, 
and  one-third  of  resin,  its  taste  and  smell  residing  in  the 
resinous  part.  It  yields  all  its  virtues  to  aJkohol.  Tri- 
turated with  water,  it  forms  a  mitky-Iike  mixture,  the  re- 
Bin  being  diffused  by  the  medium  of  the  gum.  Distilled 
with  water,  it  affords  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil, 
extremely  foztid. 

Assafoetida  is  used  as  an  antispasmodic  in  different 
nervous  diseases,  especially  in  hysteria,  dyspnoea,  dyspep- 
sia attended  with  flatulence,  and  tympanitis,  and  is  supe- 
rior in  efficacy  to  any  of  the  fcetid  gums.  Its  usual  dose 
is  from  5  to  20  grains,  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  diffused  in 
water.  It  is  likewise  given  under  the  form  of  enemaj  io 
tympanitis,  flatulent  colic,  in  the  violent  hysteric  pa- 
roxysm, and  as  a  remedy  against  worms,  2  drachms 
being  diffused  in  8  ounces  of  warm  milk  or  water ;  it  is 
sometimes  applied  esternally  as  a  plaster. 

Offic.  Prep — Alkohol  Ammon.  Fcetid.  Emp.  Assafoet. 
Pil.  Assafcet.  Comp.  Tinct.  Assafcet.  Ed. — Mist.  As- 
safcet.  Lend.  Dub.    £nem.  Foatid.  Dub. 


BuBOM  Galbamum.     Galbanum.  Petand.  Digyn.  Ut 
lalit,  Gutnmi-Reiina,    Africa, 

Galbanum  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  milky  jiA 
by  exudation  from  incisions  in  the  stem  of  the  plant 
when  hardened  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  mass  somewhat 
variegated  in  its  texture,  tenaciotw,  of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour,  having  a  fcetid  smell,  and  a  bitter  acrid  taste. 

Alkohol  dissolves  its  resin,  in  which  its  powers  have 
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bten  soiq^osed  to  reside ;  pvoof^tpirit  dissolftt  k^nttreiy^ 

the  impurities  excepted.    TrifUrated  with  watcfri  it  if 

,  diffused)  and  fenns  a  milky-like  fluid;  by  diftiUatioa k 

affords  about  oiae-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  essemial  oiL 

r  Cvalbaminli  has  the  virtues  of  the  foetid  gUfnsi  an44i 

Med  for  ^  same  purposes }  but  being  inferior  In  Slfefigth 

to  assafoetida^  it  is  less  employed.    Its  dose  is- 10  gn(ll^' 

Zttemallyi  it  is  more  frequently  used  as  a  discutient  t0 

indolent  tumorsy  and  as  a  stimulant  to  promote  Sliippu-^ 

ration.  "-^^ 

Ofic.  Pr^.-*Pil.  Galb.  Comp.  X(M4/.^Tmct.  Oaftto. 

Dub.   Emf.  Gzih.  Comp.  Lond.  Dub.  '^  :' 

4  r 

# 

Sacapemum*     GutmnuResina. 

This  gum>resin»  usually  imported  from  Aleicandriii>  uf 
the  produce  of  an  unknown  tree  said  to  be  a  native'  of 
Perria*  It  is  in  small  masses,  of  a  yellow  colour,  havin|; 
a  smell  slightly  foetid,  and  a  pungent  nauseous  taste  v  it 
is  soluble  in  proof  spirit }  by  distillation  it  affords  a  smaff 
<]uantity  of  essential  oil.  *   ■ 

Its  virtues  and  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  assafoeti- 
da,  to  which,  however,  it  is  much  inferior  in  power,  and 
is  therefore  seldom  employed.  Its  dose  is  from  1^  to  20 
grains*     It  is  sometimes  applied  externally  as  a  discu* 

rient.  ^ 

♦ 

Va).eriana  Officinalis.    Wild  Valerian,  triand.  Mo* 
ncygn.  Aggregata,   Radix,   Indigenous* 

T»E  root  of  thi%  plants  which  is  the  part  used  in  me* 
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ikmt9'CaAAMof  a.nuodbefr  o£  d^add*  fibfej^twiated,  ani 
ilttaiShed'tDione  heady  of  k.  light. bra^ifioUmri^.  faanng  « 
MftU  steoo^and  ^ki^easatlty  arid  a  warm,  j^ittae^t^aiok  'b% 
afitnrftmattef  is  dissolved,  equally:  by  water  and  aUDohcdi^ 
l!l>4ifappears  therefoi;^  tQ,  con^i^t  of  ex;traQ|i?e  UlaCISer^ 
tHtb'jfiBrblipfi  a  small  pQniqp  of  tanniiiy;  a$  it$:  inftiliiM| 
cbang^  colour  on  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  itoni  .  9^. 
d^tills^tio^it  water  i^iiiipregnated  withrits  4ayour»:but  mM" 
Vjdirjits  ^aate^  and.np  sisps^ble  quantity  of^essential  <hI  i«; 
obtained. 

.ri/V$40ian  is  'one  oT.tbe  principal  modem  aotispaaino- 
dicSy  and  is  employ.ed^.t|i  hysteria,  choreai  and  epile|Niy*^ 
where  these  depend  not  on  organic  derangement,  or  onT 
any  permanent  irritation,  but  on  increased  susceptibilifi^ 
of  the  aervoiin  systenn*  rSomietimes,  also,  k  is  used  With 
s^lvantage  in  hemicr^pia.  j[t$  .do$e  is  from  one  scrapie 
to^ne  drachmi,  ^h|re^  qt  four  time$  a-d^y,  wbiclx-ia  in** 
crejfi&ed  gradually^  as  far  as  the  stomach  can  bear  iu 
Sometimes  it  is  taken. under  the  form  of  infusion. 

Oj^c,  Pr^— Tinct.  Valer.  Tinct.  Valer.  Ammon.  Pi^ 
JLond*  Qt  Dub.     £xtr.  Valer.     Infus.  Valer.  Dub. 

Caoc\^  Sativus.   Saffron.    Triand.   Momgyn.  Liliacea. 

Floris  Stigmata,     Indi^nous. 

This  substance  is  composed  of  the  stigmata  whicl| 
crown  the  pistil  of  the  flower.  These  are  pressed  toge- 
dier,  and  form  a  soft  mass  of  intermixed  fibres,  named 
Cake  Saffron  (  when  dried  separately,  they  form  Flower 
Sa6fron.    The  former  is  what  is  usually  kept  in  the 


9hops.  It  18  tfomewhkt :  moist,^  bf  %'  deep  led'dish  f  cDbw 
cdoi^r,  ks '  flavoor  is'  1  aroftiatic  smd '  difibshre^  'idte  taslft 
irarm  and  bitterish;  The  acchre  maltrirt  isi  equidlf^eluraclh: 
cd^bf  alkohol,  #at6r^;proof  qniity  and>»inegar  v  ^il»sVi 
diaiiuMj  vhich  i|  not  more  than  six- parts  out  of  I6ibfiti0 
i8egk'4igneoiU  fibfe.  niBy  dbtillatioiii  widi  nmtei^r/t  amitt 
quantity  of  essential  oil  is  obtained,')  :;:>;r.;  -  fj  oi  I-.Hqrir 

Saffron  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  very  active  medi^ 
^Cf  possessed  of  high  stimulant  .and  imis^smctdic 
power^  and  requiring, 'it  was  im2tgined».<to  be  gWeh  w^ 
much  caittion.  ^tfixperience  has  pr^fed-it  i<>4)0:nea4]! 
iaR^and'  it  is' now>  banished  (ir6n\4pedical  ptictice.-*  .{t 
k-ttsed  as  a  popidat  remedy  in  the^xanthematai  particu* 
larly  insn)aH<^pQx?.  |  ;-  - .  •         ^jvy  ^  -     . .  :  • 

Offif.  Prep. — ^Tinct.  Croci,  Ed.  D«*.— Syr.  Croci. 
Lond. 

I^ELALEUCA  Cajuputi.  Polyaielph.  Polyand.  Hespe^ 
ridea.  '  Oleum  Volatile.  01^  Cajeputa:.  Cajeput  OiK 
India. 

The  essential  oil,  known  by  the  name  of  Cajuput  Oily 
was  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  Melaleuca  Leuca- 
dendron;  but,  fromjater  iai:e&tiga^ion,  it  appears  to  be 
procured  from  another  species,,  to  which  the  name  of 
Melaleuca  Cajuputi  has  been  given.  It  is  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  leaves  and  fruit,  has  a  green  or  yel- 
lowish colour,  a  strong  fragrant  odour,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  camphor,  and  an  extremely  pungent  taste.  It 
is  highly  volatile  and  inflammable. 
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Tlus  oil  hat  been  used  at  a  highly  diflfutible  ttimulaiit 
and  andtpatmodiei  in  tympaattb^ .  flatulent  dioUc>  hyate* 
fiat  fttltf I  'duronic  ffaenmatitmy  and  yariout  other  diaeaset 
ef  debility.  Its  dote  is  S  or  4  drops.  It  is  also  ai^Iied 
avtevnally  to  relieve  rheumatic  and  gouty  painty  and-  it 
often  fufceedt  in  relieving  die  pain  of  toolhachf  wkea 
applied  to  the  afiected  tooth. 

•  »•«!.,.  ^  V  -I,  ,' 

-^SeMrat:  substances  are  employed  as  antispatmodict^ 
ilid  which  I  hafe(  therefore  placed  in  the  table,  w)»di 
KiiMre  strictly  belongs  however,  to  some  of  die  ddwr 
ciass^.  Underthese/^dierefore,' their- history  is  gatemp 
including  the  notice  of  those  few  applications  of  them^an 
rtmedies,  connected  with  their  antispasmodic  power.' 
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OF  TONICS. 


JSt  Tonics»  are  understood  those  8ubstance$»-  the  pri« 
mary  operation  of  which  is  to  give  strength  to  the  i^s- 
tern.  It  has  been  conceived,  that  muscular  vigour  de» 
pends  on  a  certain  degree  of  tension,  or  tone  as  it  is 
termedf  of  the  muscular  fibre  i  •  and  those  substances 
which  renew  that  vigoui^  when  impaired,  have  been  con* 
sidered  as  restoring  this  due  degree  of  tension,  and  have 
thus  received  the  appellation  of  Tonics.  They  are  not^ 
however,  to  be  considered  as  acting  by  producing  any 
mechanical  change  in  the  state  of  the  solids,  as  this  opi* 
nion  implies.  They  act  upon  the  living  principle,  ands 
80  far  as  their  action  is  understood,  are  stimulants  of  con^ 
siderable  power,  permanent  in  their  operation. 

The  distinction  has  been  already  pointed  out  between 
Stimulants,  which  is  founded  not  so  much  on  a  difference 
In  their  power,  as  in  the  quickness  with  which  their  full 
effect  is  produced,  and  in  the  transient  nature  of  that  ef«- 
fect.  If  a  medicine  suddenly  raises  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement, this  is  as  quickly  followed  by  proportional  lan- 
guor or  debility,  and  the  changes  from  both  modes  of 
action,  in  the  state  of  the  functions  of  the  body^  are  suf- 


ficientlj  evident.  But,  if  the  stimulant  operation  be 
more  slowly  exerted,  any  change  is  much  less  conipicu- 
ous,  and  the  succeeding  collapse  takes  place  to  no  con* 
siderable  extent ;  but  even  when  the  administration  of  the 
remedy  is  suspended,  the  effect  is  merely  a  gradual 
abatement  of  excitement,  counteracted  even  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  stimulants  habitually  applied.  On  these  prin- 
ciples, the  action  of  tonics  is  to  be  explained.  It  is  only 
by  their  stimulant  operation  that  they  can  obviate  debili- 
ty;  and  as  their  effect  is  gradual,  their  action  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  that  exhaustion  and  diminished  susceptibility 
which  invariably  follows  from  excitement  suddenly  raised. . 
If  their  administration,  however,  be  carried  to  excess,  or 
be  continued  too  long,  it  ma^  at  length  diminish  the 
powers  of  the  system ;  and  if  employed  in  a  state  of 
liealth,  or  high  vigour,  their  effects  may  be  injurious. 

Tonics  act  primarily  on  the  stomach,  the  action  they 
excite  in  that  organ  being  conveyed  generally  by  nervous 
communication  to  the  rest  of  the  system.  This  is  evident^ 
from  their  effects  often  taking  place  in  a  short  time  ;  and 
there  are  experiments  which  prove,  that  when  some  to- 
nics, as  Peruvian  bark,  have  been  taken  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  *  no  portion  of  them  can  be  discovered  by 
■any  chemical  test  in  the  blood.  There  are  some  of  them, 
however,  especially  the  metallic  tonics,  which  are  recei- 
ved into  the  circulation. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  tonics  is  principally  to  be  db» 
served  from  their  continued  administration  ;  they  increase 
gradually  the  force  of  the  circulation,  promote  the  action 
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of  the  digestiye  organs,  augment  the  decretions,  or  mo- 
derate them  when. they  have  been  morbidly  increased^ 
and  give  vigour  to  the  muscular  system.  From  the  ac- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  powerful  remedies  of  this  clasSf 
these  effects  are  apparent,  even  in  a  short  time.  The  dis-  ' 
eases  in  which  they  are  employed,  must  be  obviously 
those  of  diminisKed  power. 

Tonics  may  be  subdivided  into  those  derived  from  the 
mineral,  and  those  {torn  the  vegetable  kingdoms :  the 
former  division  comprehends  several  of  the  metals,  and 

one  or  two  of  the  earths.     Under  the  vegetable  tonics  are 

« * 
comprised  a  number  of  substances  possessing  bitterness, 

and  an  aromatic  pungency.  These  two  qualities  are  ge- 
nerally blended  in  the  most  powerful  tonics  belonging  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  there  is  a  transition  from 
these  to  the  more  pure  bitters  and  aromatics.  The  sti-* 
mulating  action  of  the  latter  is  rather  too  local  and  tran-«^ 
sient  to  give  rise  to  much  permanent  tonic  effect :  yet 
they  can  scarcely  be  placed  under  any  other  class,  and  I 
have  therefore  associated  them  with  the  substances  with 
5»rhich  they  are  thus  connected. 
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Fmom  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

A&CENTUM. 

Hydrargyrum. 
Ferrum. 

ZiNCUM. 

Cuprum. 
Arsenicum. 

BiSMUTHUM. 

Barytes, 
Calx. 

ACIDUM  nitricum. 

OXY-MURIAS  POTASSJE. 

From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Cinchona  officinalis. 
Cinchona  caribjea. 
Cinchona  fLoribunda. 
Aristolochia  serpentaria. 
Dorstenia  contrayerva. 
Croton  eleutheria. 
cusparia  febrifuga. 


\ 
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SWIBTENIA  FBBRIFUGA. 
SWIETENIA  MAHAGOm. 
CoLOMBA. 

Quassia  simarouba. 
Quassia  bxcelsa. 
Gentiana  lutea. 
Anthemis  mobilis. 
Citrus  auramtium. 
Citrus  medica. 
Laurus  ci^namomuji. 
Laurus  cassia.  ^ 
Canblla  alba, 
Mtristica  moschata. 
Cartophyllus  aromaticus. 
Capsicum  annuum. 
Piper  nigrum. 
Piper  longum. 

Mtrtus  PIMBNTA. 

Amomum  zingiber. 
Amomum  zedoaria., 
Amomum  repens. 
c^rum  carui. 
coriandrum  sativum, 
pxmpinella  anisum. 
Mentha  piperita. 
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Tomes  FROM  THE  Ml^J^^4f.,J^i^GnQMt 

THEr^E  are  in  general  more  local  *'ih  -their  actidn  than 
the  vegetable  tonics ;  they  either  operate  more  directly  on 
the  stomach  without  their  action  bt^ng  so  quickly  extend* 
ed  to  the  whole  system,  or  they  act  by  betng^recetTed  in« 
to  the  circulating  mass.  Hence  they  i^roduce'tess  immC'* 
diate  general  excitement,  and  it  is  bnly  firdm  theb^conti* 
nued  administration,  generally  in  small  ddses,  that  their 
tonic  effect  is  obtained.  The  analogies  •  flr<>ih  which  I 
have  placed  together  the  substances  ilssociidted  under  this 
division,  are  perhaps  somewhat  remote  and  imperfect ; 
and,  to  some  of  them,  the  appellation'  of  tonic  may  be 
considered  as  applied  by  rather  toa  free  an  extension  of 
the  term.  But  such  imperfections  In  the  classification  of 
substances,  from  their  action  on  the  living  system,  are  in 
the  present  state  of  medical  science  unavoidable  to  a  cer« 
tain  extent.  The  substances,  with  regard  to  which  this 
objection  may  be  urged  in  the  present  case,  could  scarce* 
ly  be  referred  with  propriety  to  any  other  class  r  affinities 
may  be  traced  in  their  operation,  sufficient  to  connect 
them  by  their  medicinal  effects;  and,  even  considered  indi* 
vidually,  the  claim  of  each  may  be  established-  to  a  cer« 
tain  degree  of  tonic  power. 

Argentum,    Silver. 
This  metal  is  distinguished  by  its  pure  white  colour. 
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its  high  degree  of  lustre,  and  its  great  ductility  and  nial- 
Inability.  It  is  not  very  susceptible  of  oxidation ;  it  does 
not  suflFer  that  change  fron!i  exposure,  even  in  a  state  of 
fusi^,  to  the  atnaosphere.  Those  acids  which  yield  oxy- 
gen readily  oxidate  and  dissolve  it,  particularly  nitric  acid, 
9rhich  is  hence  employed  as  its  usu^l  solvent.  The  solu- 
tionp  when  evaporated,  ;s^ffbrds  the  nitrate  of -silver  in  a 
crystaUioe  form. 

:  It  appears  that  nitrate  of  silver  Was  sometimes  employ- 
ed by  the  older  physicians,  but  the  harshness  and  violence 
of  its  operation  led  to  its  disuse.  More  lately,  it  ha^ 
been  introduced  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy ,--a  disease  which, 
^irhea  not  depending  on  organic  derangement,  is  fre- 
quently connected  With  morbid. susceptibility,  and  which 
tonics  sometimes  remove.  The  advantage  derived  from 
the  sulministration  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  establish- 
ed on  the  testiniony  of  Dr  Sims,  Dr  Cappe,  Dr  Bostock, 
and  others.  The  dose  is  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  cry- 
stallized nitrate,  which  may  be  given  three  or  four  times 
a«day.  Distilled  water  must  be  employed  to  dissolve  it, 
as  spring  water  would  decompose  it;  and  the  solution 
aay  be  made  into  pills  with  bread.  It  sometimes  acts 
as  a  cathartic,  and  if  it  occasion  much  cathartic  effect 
iKrith  griping,  or  excite  nausea,  the  dose  must  be  diminish- 
ed.' Dr  Cappe  has  related  a  case  of  Angina  Pectoris,  the 
symptoms  of  which  were  removed  by  a  similar  adminis- 
tration of  nitrate  of  silver. 


/^ 
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Hydrargyrum.    Hydrargyrus.  Argentum  Vivi 

Mercurius.     Mercury  or  Quicksilver. 

It  has  not  been  usual,  in  arrangements  of  the  article) 
the  Materia  Medica  from  their  medicinal  power,  to  place 
mercury  under  the  class  of  tonics,  but  rather  under  that 
of  sialogogues.  Its  power,  however,  of  exciting  the  sa- 
livary discharge,  is  merely  a  secondary  effect,  not  constant 
nor  uniform,  and  which  is  not  essentia!  to  its  efficacy  in 
any  disease.  On  the  contrary,  its  tonic  power  is  its  pri- 
mary operation  ;  it  is  the  most  general  stimulant  belong- 
ing to  the  Materia  Medica,  pervading  every  part  of  the 
I 'Vrstem  ;  acting,  as  CuUen  has  remarked,  as  a  stimulus  to 
fevery  sensible  and  moving  fibre  of  the  body,  and  produ- 
cing the  moat  permanent  effects.  Hence,  it  is  the  roost 
general  evacuant  we  possess ;  and  from  its  stimulant  ope- 
ration, exerted  directly  or  indirectly,  we  axe  ablo  to 
plain  its  utility  in  many  diseases. 

This  metal  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its  fluidity^ 
all  natural  tempftatures,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
tense cold  that  sometimes  prevails  in  very  northern  re- 
gions. Its  congealing  point  is  — 40°  of  Fahrenheit.  In 
its  liquid  state,  it  has  the  perfect  opacity  and  lustre  cha- 
racteristic of  metals,  and  likewise  the  property  of  great 
density,  its  specific  gravity  being  to  that  of  water  as  13.5 
to  1  nearly  :  it  boils  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  600°, 
and  when  boiling  suffers  oxidation  from  the  action  of  the 
atmospheric  air.  It  is  oxidated  even  at  natural  tempera- 
tures, when  subjected  to  agitation ;  or  still  more  easilji 


M 
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when  triturated  with  any  viscid  matter,  which  is  inter- 
posed between  its  globules,  extending  their  surface. 

Quicksilver  is  usually  obtained  from  the  ore  in  which 
it  is  combined  with  sulphur,  this  being  submitted  to  heat 
mii^d  with  iron  or  lime^  either  of  which  combines  with 
the  sulphur,  and  the  mercury  is  obtained  by  distilla* 
tion.  The  quicksilver  of  commerce  is  sometimes  impure, 
or  adulterated  by  the  intermixture  o£  other  metals,  parti- 
Cttlarly  lead  and  bismuth.  This  may  be  suspected  when 
the  metal  loses  its  lustre  speedily,  and  is  covered  with  a 
grey  film,  or  from  its  diminished  mobility,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  globules  do  not  preserve  exactly  the 
spherical  form,  nor  unite  easily  with  each  other ;  and  it 
may  be  discovered,  with  more  certainty,  by  exposing  it  to 
a  heat  sufficient  to  volatilize  the  quicksilver,  when  any 
other  metal  present  will  remain.  It  is  best  purified  by 
distillation  irom  iron-filings  in  an  iron  retort. 

Mercury  is  not,  in  its  metallic  state,  applied  to  any  me- 
dicinal use ;  but  under  various  forms  of  preparation,  it  is 
extensively  employed,  and  afibrds  a  series  of  very  active 
remedies. 

When  rendj^red  active  on  the  system  by  any  of  the 
modes  of  preparation  to  which  it  is  subjected,  it  operates 
as  a  very  powerful  and  general  stimulant ;  as  from  being 
received  into  the  blood,  it  is  enabled  to  act  on  every  part 
of  the  system.  Hence,  when  given  in  moderate  quanti- 
ty, it  communicates  general  vigour :  it  increases  the  force 
,  of  the  circulation  when  this  has  been  languid  ;.  by  the  in- 
creased vascular  action  which  it  excites,  it  gives  to  the 
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blood  the  disposition  to  assume  the  bufiy  coat  i  and  by  its 
stimulant  operation  on  secreting  organs,  it  promotes  the 
secretions,  and  hence  is  the  most  general  evacuant  we 
have.  On  its  general  stimulant  operation  probably  de- 
pends its  efficacy  in  diseases  connected  with  spasmodic 
action,  as  tetanus  and  hydrophobia  ;  and  perhaps  also 
that  derived  from  it  in  various  forms  of  fever,  particular- 
ly the  remitting  fever  of  warm  climates,  and  yellow  fever; 
and  its  local  operation  is  distinctly  marked  in  the  advan- 
tage derived  from  it  in  chronic  hepatitis,  and  other  varie* 
ties  of  visceral  and  glandular  obstructions,  and  in  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Its  most  important  medicinal  operation,  however,  is 
that  displayed  in  removing  the  disease  induced  by  the  sy- 
philitic poison.  In  this,  its  power  is  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether specific ;  no  article  of  the  Materia  Medtca  could 
be  substituted  for  it ;  and  there  may  be  affirmed  of  it, 
what  cannot  with  equal  justice  be  said  of  any  remedy  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  any  other  morbid  affection, 
that  if  duely  administered,  it  will  scarcely  ever  fail  in  ef- 
fecting a  cure.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  satisfactory 
theory  of  its  operation.  Its  efficacy  has  been  ascribed  to 
its  general  evacuant  power,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
syphilitic  virus  is  discharged  from  the  body.  But  the 
speedy  disappearance  of  the  local  symptoms  of  syphilis 
under  its  use,  affords  a  proof  that  it  operates  on  some 
other  principle  ;  no  similar  advantage  is  derived  from 
other  evacuants  ;  and  its  efficacy  is  not  proportional  to 
the  evacuation  It  excites,   but  is  freijuently  ditpUjed 
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where  this  is  altogether  insensible.  The  opinion  has  been 
advanc^d^  that  it  acts  as  an  antidote  to  the  venereal  virus^ 
neutralizing  it  somewhat  in  the  manner  in  which  one 
chemical  agent  subdues  the  properties  of  another,-— an 
opiiiion  extremely  vagt&e  and  hypothetical,  and  rendered 
improbable  from  the  consideration  of  the  very  small 
quantity  of  some  of  the  more  active  preparations  of  mer- 
cury, from  which  a  cure  may  be  obtained,  compared  with 
the  large  quantity  of  others  less  active,  that  requires  to  be 
administered.  The  explanation  advanced  by  Mr  Hunters 
that  the  efficacy  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  syphi- 
lis depends  on  its  general  and  permanent  stimulant  ope- 
ration on  the  system,  by  which  it  induces  and  keeps  up 
4m  action  incompatible  with  that  morbid  action  which 
constitutes  the  disease,  until  the 'virus  is  destroyed  by  the 
chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  system,  or  until  it  is  eli- 
minated from  the  body  by  the  usual  excretion,  is  on  the 
whole  most  probable  :  it  rests  on  a  principle  undoubt- 
eds  that  there  are  states  of  morbid  action  incompatible, 
so  that  one  suspends  the  action  of  the  other  }  and  mer- 
cury does  exert  a  very  general  action,  inducing  and  keep«- 
sng  up  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  morbid  state. 

The  mode  of  administering  mercury,  for  the  cure  of 
the  venereal  disease,  under  all  its  forms,  is  now  ascer- 
tained with  sufficient  precision.  There  is  no  advantage 
in  giving  it  so  as  to  induce  profuse  salivation ;  this  is 
even  to  be  avoided  as  hurtful ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
proper  that  salivation  should  be  excited  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent|  not  probably  as  essential  to  its  efficacy,  but  as  a 
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proof  of  its  full  action  on  the  system  being  obtaiiiied* 
This  is  kept  up  for  a  certain  time,  loiter  or  shorter,  ic« 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  symptoms^  and  the  prerioot 
continuance  of  the  disease.  Exposure  to  ooM  is  zwcidtdp 
as  being  liable  to  cause  the  more  partial  operatioo  of 
mercury  on  the  salivary  glands ;  and  the  state  of  inita* 
tion  is  diminished,  or  determination  to  the  intestines  pro* 
ducing  purging  is  obviated,  by  the  exhibition  cxf  an 
opiate.  When  profuse  salivation  occurs,  the  remedies 
employed  to  check  it  are  cathartics  in  moderate  doses» 
small  doses  of  opium,  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the 
throat,  and  the  administration  of  sulphuret  of  potash  ;  the 
last  being  employed  from  the  doubtful  hypothesis,  that  its 
chemical  agency  may  neutralize  the  mercury.  Free  expo« 
sure  to  a  cool  dry  air  is,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Mr  Pearson,  more  effectual  than  any  other  method. 
When  the  morbid  irritation »  from  the  action  of  mercury^ 
rises  too  high,  producing  a  state  of  exhaustion,  which 
sometimes  proceeds  rapidly  to  an  alarming  extent,  the 
administration  of  the  remedy  must  be  immediately  sus- 
pended; and  in  this  case  also,  exposure  .to  a  cool  atmos- 
phere is  advantageous. 

The  preparations  of  mercury,  medicinally  employed^ 
are  those  in  which  it  is  oxidized,  in  which  the  oxidized 
metal  is  combined  with  an  acid,  or  in  which  either  the 
metal  or  the  oxides  of  it  are  combined  with  sulphur. 

The  grey  oxide>  formed  by  the  trituration  of  mercury, 
is  the  basis  of  a  number  of  preparations.  In  these,  the 
metal  has  been  supposed  indeed  to  be  merely  mechani- 
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^ally  divided ;  but  in  Its  metallic  state,  mercury  does  not 
iippear  to  exert  any  sensible  action  on  the  living  system^ 
and  the  activity  of  it  in  thbse  preparations  is  a  proot  that 
it  isrozidated.  This  is  established  more  directly ;  quick- 
silver, by  agitation,  being  converted  into  a  black  powder, 
which  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  which  metallic  mercu- 
ry is  not. 

This  oxidation  is  facilitated  by  the  quicksilver  being 
triturated  with  any  viscous  substance  which  facilitates 
the  divisiotl  of  its  globules.  By  trituration  with  muci- 
lage of  gum  arabic,  a  preparation  is  obtained,  named 
Plenk's  Mercurial  Solution,  the  operation  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely mild.  Rubbed  with  chalk,  it  forms  the  Hydrar- 
gus  cum  Creta  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  a  prepara* 
tion  having  nothing  to  recommend  it.  The  Mercurial 
Pill  is,  of  all  the  preparations  adapted  to  affect  the  gene- 
ral system,  the  one  most  commonly  employed,  and  is 
perhaps  equal  to  any  other,  having  the  advantage  of  not 
being  liable  to  produce  much  irritation,  while  we  can  de- 
pend on  the  certainty  and  permanence  of  its  action.  It 
18  prepared  by  triturating  quicksilver  with  conserve  of 
roses,  and  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  starch  to  form 
a  pill  mass.  In  a  dose  of  eight  grains,  morning  and 
evening,  it  soon  affects  the  general  system ;  in  a  larger 
dose,  it  is  liable  to  occasion  purging.  Triturated  with 
lard,  quicksilver  soon  loses  its  metallic  form ;  and  the 
ointment,  after  it  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  contains 
little  metallic  matter,  the  unctuous  matter  probably  pro- 
moting the  oxidation.    The  oxide  is  diffused  through  the 
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lard,  and  it  has  been  conjectured]  is  iit  part  too  combined 
with  sebacic  acid,  formed  from  the  oxygeiution  of  the 
fat.  Rubbed  on  the  skin^  in  the  quantity  of  one  drachm 
of  the  strongest  ointment^  (that  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  quicksilver  and  hrd,)  it  is  forced  through  the  cuticle, 
and  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents ;  the  system  is  thus  af- 
fected, without  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  nause: 
and  purging,  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  internal  adi 
nistration  of  even  the  mildest  mercurial  preparation  ;  Ai 
method  Is  employed,  therefore,  where,  from  the  state  of 
the  system,  these  affections  are  li;ible  to  be  produced. 
Where  it  is  necessary  too  to  give  the  remedy  in  a  large 
dose,  or  to  bring  the  system  speedily  under  its  action, 
mercurial  friction  is  employed,  along  with  the  administra- 
tion of  some  of  the  mercurial  preparations  by  the  mouth. 
And,  lastly,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  in  certain  local  af- 
fections, particularly  bubo,  some  advantage  h  derived 
from  the  mercury  being  conveyed  through  the  affected 
gland> 

The  Mercurial  Plaster   is  the  metal  triturated 
melted  resin  and  oil,  and  mixed  with  litharge  plaster 
is  sometimes  applied  to  indolent  glandular  tumors  as  a 
discutient.     Its  power  is  supposed  to  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  gum^ammoniac,  and  this  compound  plaster  has 
a  place  in  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacoptcias. 

Mercury  oxidated  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  ai 
high  temperature,  gives  an  oxide  in   scales  of  a  red  co- 
lour, containing  about  T  of  oxygen  in  100  parts.     This, 
the  red  oxide,  (Oxidum  Hydrargyri  Kubrum  of  the  haa- 
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4tm  Pharmacopoeia),  affords  a  preparation,  supposed  by 
tome  to  be  the  most  uniform  in  its  strength,  and  most 
certsun  in  its  operation,  of  all  the  mercurials.  Its  dose 
X8  mie  grain  night  and  morning.  It  is  more'actire  than 
the  grey  oxide,  but  is  more  liable  to  produce  inritation.^  ■* 

Various  preparations  are  obtained  from  the  metal  oxi* 
dated  by  the  acids.  The  nitrate  of  mercury  decomposed 
by  beat,  furnishes  what  is  named  Oxidum  Hydrargyri 
Robrum  per  Acidum  Nitricum  by  the  Edinburgh  Col* 
kge,  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-Oxydum  by  the  London.  It  is 
probably  not  an  oxide,  but  a  sub-nitrate,  and,  from  the 
acid  combined  with  it,  is  derived  its  escharotic  power,  for 
which  only  it  is  employed,  being  applied  externally  to 
change  the  diseased  surface  of  ulcers,  or  to  other  pur- 
poses for  which  escharotics  are  used. 

When  the  nitrate  pf  mercury,  containing  the  mercury 
in  a  low  state  of  oxidation,  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  a 
precipitate  is  thrown  down  of  a  grey  colour,  which  ap* 
pears  to  be  nearly  a  pure  oxide.  It  is  the  Oxidum  Hy- 
drargyri Cinereum  of  the  Pharmacopoeias ;  is  compara* 
tiyely  mild  in  its  operation,  apd  is  frequently  employed, 
its  dose  being  one  or  two  grains.  It  is. also  sometimes 
used  under  the  form  of  ointment,  as^  a  mode  of  applying 
mercurial  friction. 

Mercury,  oxidated  by  sulphuric  acid,  forms  the  sul- 
phate of  mercury,  which,  decomposed  by  the  affusion  of 
boiling  water,  affords  a  yellow  powder,  the  Sub-sulphate, 
or  as  it  w^s  formerly  named,  Turbith  Mineral*  This 
acts  with  too  much  violence  to  be  used  as  a  mercurial. 
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In  3  dose  of  3  or  4  grains,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  emetii 
and  it  is  sometimes  used  as  an  errhiuc. 

The  preparations  in  which  the  mercury  is  saturated 
with  an  acid,  are  rery  active.  The  nitrous  solution  of  it  is 
highly  caustic.  Mixed  with  lard,  it  forms  an  ointment^ 
TJnguenium  Nitratis  Hydrargyri,  used  with  much  advan- 
tage in  cutaneous  diseases. 

Mercury,  oxidated  and  combined  with  muriatic  acid, 
forms  two  very  active  preparations,  differing  in  [he  de- 
gree of  oxidation,  and  in  the  proportion  of  acid  with 
which  the  oxide  is  combined.  The  one  has  been  long 
known  by  the  name  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  of  Mercury, 
the  other  by  that  of  Mild  Sublimate  or  Calomel.  The 
former  is  now  named  Muriate  of  Quicksilver  by  the 
Edinburgh  College,  and  Oxymuriate  of  Quicksilver  by 
the  London  College  ;  the  latter  by  both  Colleges  Sub- 
muriate  of  Mercury; — names  not  sufficiently  distinctive, 
and  chemically  incorrect.  The  old  distinguishing  epithets 
are  still  the  least  ambiguous,  and  even  as  a  chemical 
nomenclature  are  properly  used. 

The  first  of  these,  Corrosive  Muriate  of  Mercury  is 
composed  of  the  metal  highly  oxidated,  and  this  oxide  is 
combined  with  a  large  proportion  of  muriatic  acid.  The 
proportions  are  69.6  mercury,  12.3  oxygen,  and  18  of 
acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water  ^nd  in  alkohol,  has  a  taste 
styptic  and  metallic,  and  exerts  a  degree  of  escharotic 
power.  It  is  the  most  virulent  of  all  the  preparations  of 
this  meial,  and  cannot  be  given  with  safety  in  a  larger 
quantity  than  ^ih  of  a  grain  :  its  medium  dose  is  ^th  or 
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j.th.  It  acts  more  generally  on  the  system  than  any 
other  preparation,  and  very  speedily  arrests  the  progress 
of  syphilis^  advantages  which  have  frequently  recom- 
iBended  its -use.  But  it  is  liable  to  be  violent  in  its  oper- 
TOSottf  and  its  effects  have  been  supposed  not  to  be  per** 
nailentt  the  disease  frequently  returning  in  tbe.saoAe  or 
'SOine  other  form ;  hence^  as  an  antisyphilitic, :  it  is  cUpft 
Amdb  employed  in  regular  practice. .  A  very  ;dilut;e  sehi^ 
tion  of  it  is  used  as  a  coUyrium  in  venereal  ophthaimii^ 
M.'^  gargle  in.  venereal  sore-throaty  and 'as  a  lotioi^  in 
•ome  cutaneous  afiPections. 

.  ;The  Mild  Muriate  of  Mercury,  or  Calomel,  is  pbfa{t}^ 
by  triturating  the  corrosive  muriate  with  nearly  atf'  lei^piai 
part  ^  the  metal,  and  favouring  their  mutual  action  bf 
the  action  of  heat,  the  product  being  sublimed*  Tke^d^ 
ditional  metallic  mercury  whiqh  is  thus  brought  into  coqpb> 
Innation,  shares  the  oxygen  and  the  acid  of  the  cprr^ife 
muriate  j  so  that  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  in  a  lower  de- 
gree of  oxidation,  and  this  oxide  i»  combined  with  less 
muriatic  acid.  The  quantity  of  acid,  however,  is  as  much 
as  the  oxide  requires  to  combine  with  it,  and  hence  the 
product  is  not  a  sub-muriate.  The  proportions  of  its 
principles,  according  to  its  analysis  by  Chenevix,  are  mer- 
.cury  79,  oxygen  9.5,  and  acid  11.5.  It  is  mild  in  its 
operation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  mercurial 
preparations.  In  syphilis  it  is  given  in  the  dose  of  a  graifi 
night  and  morning  ;  it  is  likewise  administered  with  the 
greatest  advantage  in  glandular  obstructions,  dropsy, 
chronic  rhe^imatism,  hydrocephalus,  hydrophobia,  and  in 
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part  of  the  blood,  and  other  varieties  of  animal  matter, 
and  it  acts  as  a  powerful  tonic,  increasing  the  power  of 

I   digestion,   quickening  the  clrcularton,  and  causing  the 

><  Hood,  it  is  said,  to  assume  a  mute  florid  hue,  promoting 
the  secretions,  or  restraining  them  when  they  have  been 
morbidly  increased.  It  has  been  considered  as  doubtful 
nhether  il  acts  by  being  received  into  the  mass  of  blood  ; 

I  its  existence  as  a  coni^tituent  principle  of  the  blood,  and 

i.'^ie  slowness  of  its  operation,  render  it  probable  that 
h  does. 

The  diseases  in  which  iron  is  used  are  those  of  chrouic 
debility,  especially  chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  hypochondriagisi 
hysteria,  paralyust  and  rickets.  It  succeeds  best  when 
given  in  small  doses  continued  for  a  considerable  time. 
,,  The  Limatura  Ferri,  or  Filings  of  Iron,  are  given  is 
any  dose  from  one  scruple  to  a  drachm  or  two  ;  their  ac> 
tivity  is  probably  dependent  on  the  oxidation  they  may 
Gufier  in  the  stomach,  from  the  action  of  the  gastric 
fluids. 

The  Carbonate,  or  Rust  of  Iron,  Carbonas  Ferri,  Rn- 
bigo  Ferri,  is  the  metal  oxidated  by  exposure  to  the  air 

,  with  moisture,  and  combined  with  carbonic  acid ;  it  is 
more  active  than  the  pure  metal,  and  less  irritating  than 
the  saline  preparations.  It  is  given  in  a  dose  from  5  to 
20  grains.  Another  form  of  it,  supposed  to  be  more 
pure,  is  what  is  named  Carbonas  Ferri  Prxcipitatus,  pre* 
pared  by  adding  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  solu- 

.  tion  of  sulphate  of  iron,  washing  and  drying  the  pr«cjpi- 

H,tate  formed  by  the  mutual  decompositioD. 
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Muriate  of  Iron  and  Ammoniaj  of.  die  Edinburgk 
Phannacopociat  what  is  named  by  the  London  Colleges 
Fermm  Ammoniatunii  is  obtainedf  bf  sablimationt  fronif 
a  mixture  of  muriate  of  .ammooia  apd  red  oxide  or  cart 
bonate  of'  iron.  It  is  an  active  pTeparation,  but  liable  to 
be  variable  in  composition*  It  is  given  in  a  dose  from  5 
to  10  grains.  Dissolved  in  diluted  alkoliol  it  formi^  an 
offidnal  tincture^  the  dose  of  wluch-  is  80  drops. 

The  Muriate  'of  Iron  employe^  imd^r  tbe.  form  of  ti^c^ 
turey  prepared  by  dissolving  biaek  oxide  of  iron'in.muna-> 
tic  acid|  and  diluting  the  solution  with  alkoholf  Tioct]i|ira 
Fern  MuriaU»  is  a  very  active  prepara^oil  (  sometimes  top 
mndi  so  to  admit  of  b^g  used  in  an:  irritable  state.. of 
the  stomach.  Its  dose  is  10  or  1.5  drops  diluted  !«irith,|i[a^ 
ter^  or  taken  iu  wine.  ■..,  ,.., 

Su^^hate  of  Iron  is  formed  in  thetjlairge  ways  by;the 
oxygenation  ,of  the  native  sulphured  by  exposure,  to  ^r 
and  humidity;:  or.it  is  obtained  mowe  pure  by  dissplyiirig 
iron  in  diluted  sulf^uric  .acid»  and  eviiporating  the  sohi? 
tion.  It  crystallizesi  in  rhomboidal  prisms  of  a  green 
oolbur.  Jt  is  one  of  the  most  Active  preparations  of 'the 
snetaly  and  is  not  unfrequendy  prteeribed.  in  amenorrho?9.« 
Its  dose  is  fmm  one  to  five  grains.  The  red  sulphatei  in 
which  the. metal  is  more  highly  oxidated^  is  also  efQipJoy* 
ed  as  a  tonie  in  a  siihilar  dose. 

The!  Tartrate  of  Potash  an4  Iron  has  a  place  in^be      « 
Londbtt  Pharmacopoeia^  though  not  mudi  employed ;  j^ 
practice.     It  b  prepared  by  rubbing  equal  weights  of  if  on- 
filings  and  super*tartrate  of  potash  with  wat^ri  exposing    ' 

Vol.  I.  P 
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the  mixture  to  the  action  of  the  air^  drying  the  mass, 
and  again  sul^eetiitg  it  to  the  action  of  water  to  reader- 
|}ie  oxidation  andx^mbinatioh  of  the  iron  more  complete. 
The  preparation  ie  a  mild  otie^  and  can  4ie  given  to  the 
extent  of  40  or  15  jgt^ilff^  as  a  dose.  A  similar  prepara*' 
tioh)  in  which  the  iron  is  more  highly  oxidatedj  and  its 
combination  with  the  tartaric  acid  probably  more  perfectt 
is  obtained  by  a  process  giren  by  the:  London  College,  in 
wlitch  carbon^  of  itW^nd  super^tahrate  of  pota^ire 
boiled  with  a  pottion  of  Water,  the  liquor  (ilteredi  and  e- 
vaporated  until  on  cooling  it  form  a  saline  mass.  TThiSy 
in  a  dose  of  three  ot-four  grains  twice  a-day,  acts  notitm- 
lyas  a  tonic^  but  also  %%  a  diuretic,  andi  from  the  comlnii^ 
atito  of  these  powers,  has  been  employed  with  advantage 
as  a  remedy  in  dropsy.  .  . .  • 

■  The  Wine  of  Iron,  which  has  a  place  in  the  Lbndon 
and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  prepared  by  digesting  iron- 
filings  in  white  wine,  is  another  form  under  which  the 
tartrate  is  used  ;  the  metal  being  dissolved  by  the  tartaric 
acid  of  the  wine.     Its  dose  is  one  or  two  drachms.    . 

Acetate  of  iron  has  been  introduced  by  the  Dublin 
College,  being  prepared,  according  to  one  process  they 
have  given,  by  digesting  carbonate  of  iron  in  acetic  acid  i 
according  to  another,  by  rubbing  together  acetate  of  po- 
tash and  sulphate  of  iron  until  they  become  soft ;  drying 
this  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  digesting  it  with  alkohol. 
Of  the  tincture  thus  formed,  20  or  30  drops  are  a  dose. 

The  London  College  have  given  a  place  to  a  prepara- 
tion of  iron,  (Liquor  Ferri  Alkalini),  of  rather  a  singular 
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aatore;  Iron  is  dissolved  in  nitHc  acid  largely  dilute^; 
and  to  this  solution  a  solution  of  siibtcarbonate  of  potash 
b  addedy  while  eiFervescence  is  excited :  the^  liquor,  aftet 
stancUng  for  six  hours,  is  poured  off.  It  is  probably  a 
ternary  combination  of  oxide  of  iron,  potash  and  carbonic, 
acid ;  any  nitric  acid,  remaining  undecomposed  in  the 
pxidation  of  the  iron,  being  probably  combined  with  a 
portion  of  potash,  and  this  nitrate  being  deposited.  This 
preparation  has  been  long  known  by  the  name  of  Stahl's 
Martial  Alkaline  Tincture.  It  is  not  very  apparent  what 
adrantage  it  has  over  others  in  common  use,  and  it  is  al- 
ways liable  to  be  variable  in  strength. 

The  Mineral  Chalybeate  Waters  afford  another  form 
under  which  iron  may  be  administered.  The  iron  is  ge- 
nerally dissolved  in  them  by  the  carbonic  acid  ;  and  from 
the  state  of  dilution,  they  are  often  used  with  more  ad- 
vantage than  the  more  active  preparations  of  the  metal. 

ZiNCUM.    Zinc. 

This  metal  is  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  shade  of  grey; 
it  18  brittle,  except  at  a  temperature  been  200  and  SOQ  of. 
Fahrenheit,  when  it  has  considerable  ductility  and  malle- 
ability ;  it  is  fusible  at  a  heat  approaching  to  that  of  ig- 
nition, and  when  raised  to  that  temperature  burns  with 
a  blight  flame,  forming  a  white  oxide. 
-  Zinc  exerts  no  sensible  action  on  the  system  in  its  me- 
tallic state ;  it  is  employed  therefore  under  various  forms 
•f  preparation. ' 

li^te  oxide  of  zinc,  obtained  from  the  combustion  of 
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^tbe  metaly^has  been  employed  ai  a.femedyinTariou8spft»« 
modk:  afFetttenS)  particularly  chbeea  and';^lep^^tia!a 
dose  of  five  grains,  gradually  increased.  Thetv  ateicatev 
on  record  ."where  a  €ttr^  was  obtained  ;  but  itidoea.  noflt 
appear  to  be  very  active  or  certain  in  its  operatiolt^  and 
it  4s  net  often*prescribed)'  An  ointment  composed  of  it 
is  used  as  a  healing  cerate,  and^  as  an  application  in  opbr 
thalmia.    . 

There  is  a  substance  named  Impure  Oxide  of  Ztoc  by 
Ae  Edinburgh  College,  long  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Tutia,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  are  not  very  well 
ascertained.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  artificial,  and  to 
be  prepared  from  oxide  of  zinc  obtained  in  the  roasdng 
of  zinc  ores,  which  is  afterwards  mixed  with  clay.  It  ie 
tLsed  sometimes  as  the  basis  of  a  cerate  employed  as  m 
dressing  to  wounds,  or  applied  to  the  eye  in  some  forms 
of  ophthalmia.  * 

What  has  been  named  Calamine  Stone,  (Lapis  Gala* 
minaris),  is  regarded  as  a  carbonate  of  zinc  ;  and  it  gene- 
rally is  sd,  though  there  are  varieties  of  it  composed  of 
oxide  of  zinc  and  silicious  earth.  It  is  employed  only 
externally  as  the  basis  of  the  common  healing  cerate. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc,  formed  by  exposure  of  the  native 
sulphuret  to  air  and  humidity,  is  obtained  by  evaporation 
of  its  solution  in  a  solid  mass,  forming  the.  white  vitriol 
of.  commeixe ;  or  it  is  procured  more  pure,  ati^^in  a  cry- 
stalline form,  by  evaporation  of  the  solution  of^nc  in  di- 
luted  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  been  employed  in  the  same 
cases  as  the  oxide,  and  Dr  Cullen  has  observed  that  it  is 
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poMessed  of  the  same  powera ;  it  has  likewise  been  given 
as  a  tonic  in  iatermittent  ferer,  and  as  a  tonic  and  astrin* 
gent  in  chronic  dysentery.  It  ia  difficult,  however,  to  re- 
gulate its  administration  so  as  to  obviate  the  nausea  which 
it  is  liable«to  occasion.  It  is  given  sometimes  as  a  power* 
fill  emetic,  in  a  dose  from  10  to  20  grains,  particularly 
where  the  stomach  is  not  easily  roused  to  action,  as  where 
a  narcotic  poison  has  been  sws^Uowed.  Its  solution  is  a 
common  astringent  injection  in  gonorrhoea  in  the  strength 
oC  a  grain  and  a  half  to  an  ounce  of  water  ;  and  nearly  of 
the  same  strength  it  is  often  employed  as  a  collyrium  in 
ophthalmia. 

Acetate  of  Zinc,  under  the  form  of  solution,  has  a 
place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  being  obtained  b]p 
mixing  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc^ 
when,  sulphate  pf  le^d.  is  precipitated,  and  the  acetate  of 
ziQC  renins  di^solv^d.  It  is  used  as  a  collyrium  in  oph* 
tbalmia^  and  an  ausfriagent  injection  in  gonorrhoea. 

Cuprum.     Copper. 

This  metal  is  nqt  like  the  greater  number  of  the  me- 
tals, insipid  and  inodorous  }  it  has  an  unpleasant  styptic 
taste,  and  when  rubbed  a  perceptible  smell.  It  is  ex* 
tremely  noxious  to  animal  life.  Still,  when  properly  ad« 
ministered,  it  proves  a  remedy  of  some  value,  and  like 
zinc  has  some  claim  to  be  ranked  as  a  tonic,  from  its 
successful  operation  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  several  other 
spasmodlic  affections  dependent  on  or  connected  with  de- 
bility- 
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.  Copper  is  employed  in  various  forms  of  saline  combine 
ation.  The  sulphate  is  radier  too  active  to  admit  of  iiu* 
temal  administration  ;  even  in  a  very  small  dose  it  excites 
nausea,  and  vomiting  i  and  as  a  powerful  emetic  it  b 
employed,  where  from  the  state  of  the  stomach  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  excite  vomitings  as  where  a  narcotic  has  been 
taken  in  too  large  a  quantity ;  the  dose  being  from  2  to  5 
grains^  or  even  larger,  according  as  it  is  more  difficult 
to  excite  vomiting.  Externally  it  is  used  as  an  astringent 
and  escharotic, — applications  of  it  to  be  afterwards  noti* 
ced. 

Sub-acetate  of  Copper,  Verdegrease  as  it  has  been 
named,  is  also  employed  on  account  of  its  escharotic 
power. 

The  preparation  named  Ammoniuret  of  Copper  (Am« 
moniaretum  Cupri,  Cuprum  Ammoniatum)  is  the  one 
usually  employed  to  obtain  the  action  of  copper  on  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  prepared  by  triturating  sulphate  of  copper  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  together,  and  is  either  a  ternary 
compound  of  oxide  of  copper,  ammonia  and  sulphuric 
acid,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  corn- 
pound  of  ammonia  with  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  given  in 
epilepsy,  in  a  dose  of  half  a  grain  twice  a-day,  increasing 
it  gradually  as  far  as  the  stomach  or  system  will  bear  it, 
continuing  it  until  the  remedy  has  received  a  fair  trial. 
It  has  in  many  cases  proved  successful,  though  in  a 
disease  arising  from  such  various  causes,  and  so  frequent- 
ly  depending  on  derangement  of  organic  structure,  anv 
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remedy  must  frequently  fail.     It  has  been  given  in  a  sU 
milar  manner  with  advantage  in  chorea  and  dysphagia. 

Arsenicum.     Arsenic, 

f 

The  name  arsenic,  used  to  be  appropriated  to  what  I^^s 
been  ascertained  to  be  the  oxide  of  a  peculiar  metal,  and 
in. chemical  nomenclature  it  is  to  this  metal  that  the 
siame  is  now  applied.     In  its  metallic  state,  it  is  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  with  con3idcrable  lustre ;  its  texture  is  folia- 
ted, and  it  is  extremely  brittle.     It  is  volatile  at  a  heat 
considerably  inferior  to  that  of  ignition,  and  when  in  va- 
pour has  a  peculiar  smell,  often  compared  to  that  of  gar- 
lic.   At  the  same  temperat^re,  it  is  oxidated  rapidly  by 
the  action  of  the  air,  forming  a  white  vapour*  which  con- 
denses.    At  a  higher  temperature  it  bums,  and  a^ords 
.the  same  product.    ThiQ  product  used  to  be  regarded  as 
.an  oxide.  Being  soluble  however  in  water,  capable  of  pry- 
stallizing,  reddening  the  infusion  of  litmus,  and  con^bin- 
ing  with  the  alkalis,  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  acid,  and 
has.  been  named  Arsenious  Acid.     Though  there  is  some 
foundation  for  this  conclusion,  this  substance  may  perhaps 
still  be  ranked  as  an  oxide  ;  for  it  does  not  neutralize  the 
alkaline  properties,  nor  act  on  them  ixioje  forcibly  than 
many  other  metallic  oxides;  and  it  even  neutralizes  the  pro- 
perties of  acids..   By  a  higher  degree  of  oxygenation,  it  is 
converted  into  4  substance  of  yndoubt^d  acid  powers,  the 
arsenic  acid. 

The  oxide  of  arsenic,  or  white  arsenic  of  conmierce,  is 
not  formed  from  the  oxygenation  of  the  metal,  but  is  ob^ 
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talned  by  sublimation  from  various  metallic  ores  in  wlucli 
it  exists.  The  sublimate  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  dense 
cake,  which  is  rfduceil  lo  powder,  for  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied.  In  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  this  is  or- 
dered to  be  prepared  for  medicinal  use  by  a  second  sub- 
limation. It  coneibts  of  75.2  of  arsenic,  and  2^.8  of  oxy- 
gen. Its  taste  is  acrid  and  penetrating  i  it  is  soluble  in 
80  parts  of  cold,  and  in  15  parts  of  boiling  water 
latter  solution,  on  cooling,  afTording  minute  crystals, 

This  substance  has  been  long  known  as  the  most 
lent  of  the  mineral  poisons.  Even  in  a  very  small  quan- 
tity, it  occasions  vomiting,  purging,  tremors,  and  paraly- 
sis; in  a  quantity  a  little  larger,  it  excites  severe  pain  in 
the  stomach,  extreme  thirat,  violent  vomiting,  with  great 
anxiety  and  depression.  The  pain  extends  over  the  ab- 
domen, respiration  becomes  difficult,  the  pulse  is  quick 
and  irregular,  the  vomiting  is  incessant,  accompanied  with 
tremors  and  convulsions,  and  the  patient  dies  exhausted. 
On  dissection,  the  internal  surface  of  the  Stomach  and  up- 
per part  of  the  intestines  is  found  inflamed  or  eroded. 

Though  so  violent  in  its  operation,  arsenic  has  been  fre- 
quently employed  in  medical  practice  ;  and  when  proper- 
ly administered,  we  obtain  from  it,  in  certain  diseases,  all 
the  advantage  which  is  derived  from  the  operation  of  the 
most  safe  and  powerful  tonic.  This  is  well  displayed  in 
its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  the  dis-^ 
e.isc  in  which  it  ha£  been  principally  used. 

It  is  employed  medicinally  under  various  forms.  A 
prepu^tion  of  it  introduced  by  Fowlerj  and  analogous  to 
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one  which  ioA  been  known  under  the  name  of  Tasteless 
Ague  Dropi  has  been  adopted  by  the  London  College,  and 
named  Liquor  Arsenicalis.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolring 
•izty-fbur  grains  of  the  white  oxide,  and  the  same  quan- 
'tity  of  8ub*carbonate  of  potash,  in  sixteen  ounces  of  wa- 
ter,  adding  half  an  ounce  of  compound  spirit  of  lavender. 
fThis  is  given  in  a  dose  of  4  drops,  three  times  a-day,  ancl 
gradually  increased  to  double  that  quantity  $  its  use  being 
occasionally  intermitted,  not  persisted  in  if  it  does  not 
joon  prove  effectual,  and  immediately  relinquished  if  it 
occasion  nausea  or  purging.  The  arseniate  of  potash^ 
prepared  by  exposing  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  with  an 
equal  weight  of  nitre,  to  a  heat  gradually  raised  to  redness^ 
and  crystallizing  thei  residual  mass,  is  another  preparation 
which  has  been  employed,  and  has'been  lately  sanctioned 
by  the  Dublin  College.  It  is  used  in  the  same  manneVy 
in  the  dose  of  >,the  eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  crystalli- 
zed (alt.  Under  the  same  forms  arsenic  has  been  used 
in  remitting  fever,  in  periodical  headach,  in  dropsy,  hy- 
drophobia, lepra,  and  elephantiasis,  and  undoubtedly  with 
safety  and  advantage,  though  its  administration  will  al- 
ways riequire  to  be  conducted  with  much  care.  Exter- 
nally, it  is  used  in  scirrhus  and  cancer  $ — applications  of 
it  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  class  of  Escharotics. 

The  antidotes  which  have  been  employed  to  counteract 
the  poisonous  c^eration  of  arsenic  are  various.  Vomit- 
ing, if  not  produced  by  the  arsenic,  which  it  generally  is, 
must  be  immediately  excited,  and  as  the  stomach  in  htgb- 
ly  irritable  in  such  caeesy  the  milder  emiftics,  and  e^e^ 
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eially  oil,  which  is  supposed  to  involve  ciie  particles  of  llii: 
poison,  have  been  recommended.     According  to  the  as- 
sertion of  Renault,  oil  appears  from  experiments  rather 
to  favour  its  action  -,  and  tepid  water,  or  mucilaginous  li- 
quors, ought  to  be  preferred  ;  these  too  are  useful  in  fa- 
cilitating vomiting,  and  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  this 
is  within  the  power  of  the  practitioner.     Reliance  has 
been  placed  on  solutions  of  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  or  uE 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.     The  latter  appears,  from  Re- 
.oault's  experiments,  to  have  some  poweri  since,  if  it  were 
f  jireviously  combined  with  the  arsenious  acid,  it  rendered 
r  it  nearly  inert ;  but  if  merely  introduced  into  the  stomach 
r  ,with  it,  or  after  it  had  been  swallowed,  especially  if  the 
t  .anenic  were  not  dissolved,  it  seemed  to  have  little  efEca- 
WSj  as  an  antidote,  and  indeed  cannot  be  expected  to 
v^uch  effect. 


m 


I  fijsMUTKUM.     Bismuth. 

This  metal  is  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  shade  of  yel- 
low, has  a  foliated  fracture,  is  brittle,  very  fusible,  capa- 
ble of  being  volatihzed,  and  easily  susceptible  of  oxida- 
tion. Though  it  has  not  been  received  into  the  Pharma- 
copoeias, it  has  a  claim  to  a  place  in  tlie  Materia  Medka,  as 
its  oxide,  or  rather  sub-nitrate,  has  been  employed  with 
considerable  advantage  in  Gastrodynia,  Pyrosis,  and  other 
affections  connected  with  debility  of  the  digestive  organs. 
This  preparatioa  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  solution 
of  bismuth  in  nitric  acid  by  the  affusion  of  water  %  the 
st^nitnte  19  pcecjpitated,  and  is  washed  and  dried.     U 


nd  dried,     u I 
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is  given  -in  a  dose  from  two  to  six  grains^  two  grains  being 
given  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  pr  in  more  severe  cases  five 
grains  ]b^ing  given  at  once.  In  these  doses,  it  scarcely 
produce^  any  other  sensible  eiFect  than  a  remission  of  painj^ 
^nd  uhimately  a  removal  of  the  morbijl  state  from  which, 
^lijshas  arisen.     ... 

^A&TTEs.    Terra  Ponderosa.    Barytes..   He^vy  Earth. 

This  earth  is  found  in  nature  combined  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  with  carbonic  acid.    The  native  carbonate  was 

I 

known  to  prove  jioisonous  to  animals,  and  this  suggested 
the  application  of  it  to  medicinal  purposes.  The  form 
under  which  the  barytes  has  been  used,  is  in  combination 
with  the  muriatic  acid  ;  for  the  preparation  of  which  a 
formula  has  been  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco* 
poeia,  either  by  decomposing  the  native  carbonate  by  mu# 
viatic  acid,  or  decomposing  the  sulphate  by  heating  it  with 
charcoal,  and  adding  this  acid  to  the  solution  obtained  hj 
washing  the  residual  matter  with  water.  The  muriate  is 
obtained  by  crystallization.  This  salt  has  been  employed  as 
a  remedy  in  scrofula,  in  cfancer,  some  forma-  of  syphilisi 
and  in  hectic  fever  connected  with  ulceration.  Its  sensi- 
ble  effects,  where! advantage  has  been  derived  from  it, 
have  been  improving  the  appetite  and  general  strength; 
sometimes  it  occasions  diaphoresis  or  diuresis,  and  in  an 
over  dose  is  lisrble  to  produce  nausea,  vertigo,  trextiors, 
and  insensibility.  Its  usual  dose  is  5  drops,  gradually  in«-^ 
creased  to  20  or  more.  Its  virtues  have  been  perhaps 
overrated,  as  it  is  rathet  falling  into  disuse. 
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Calx.     Lime. 

This  earth  exists  abundantly  in  nature  combiiiea 

F  carbonic  and  other  acids.     From  the  native  carbonate  ie 

IB  obtained  bj  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  by  heat.     It  is 

loluble  in  water  in  small  quantity ;  the  solution  has  a 

Styptic  taste,  and  is  the  form  under  which  lime  has  been 

medicinally  employed.    It  is  used  with  advantage  in  dys- 

I  pepsia,  its  beneficial  effects  arising  principally   from  its 

'  tonic    and    astringent    quality,  as   in    the  small  quantity 

I   which  water  can  dissolve,  it  can  have  little  effect  by  my 

I  Chemical  agency  in  obviating  acidity.     It  is  employed  too 

I  as  an  astringent  in  chronic  diarrhcc^  and  in  leucotrhsa, 

'  As  a  pure  tonic,  the  product  of  the  combination  of  it  with 

I  muriatic  acid,  the  muriate  has  been  introduced  into  prac- 

B  as  much  superior  ta  efficacy  to  muriate  of  baryteSj 

I  and  a  formula  for  preparing  it  ii  given  by  the  Edinburgh 

I  jbd  Dublin  Colleges.     Zi  has  been  used  principally  io 

I  Krofula  and  hectic  fever,  and  in  dyspepsia.     Its  dose  ts 

l  £rom  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  saturated  solution  ; 

I  and  as  it  is  a  medicine  of  considerable  activity,  it  requires 

[  |o  be  given  with  caution.     Carbonate  of  lime  is  used  as 

a  antacid :  and  Phosphate  of  lime  has  from  theoretical 

^'-news  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  in  rickets  and  moUities 


The  two  following  substances,   though  not   stri 

belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  may  be   associated 

Pwith  the  preceding  tonics,  as  connected  with  them  by 


"9 


^f  U  relations. 
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AciDUM  NiTRicoM.  '  Nitric  Acid. 

This  acid  is  the  product  of  the  saturation  of  nitii^en 
with  oxygen,  and  consists  of  S9.5  of  the  former,  and  70^ 
of  the  latter.  It  is  generally  obtained  by  decomposing  ni* 
trate  of  potash  by  sulphuric  acid,  assisted  by  heat.  It  is 
colouricss ;  emits  white  fumes  ;  its  specific  gravity  il 
1,504  ;  is  extremely  corrosive,  acts  with  muchenergy  on 
inflammables  and  metals  from  parting  with  oxygen  reidi* 
lyi  and  is  eminently  possessed  of  all  the  acid  propertieg. 

The  tonic  powers  of  this  acid  are  conspicuous  in  aUp' 
parting  the  system  under  the  irritation  of  a  merctlrial 
course.  As  a  remedy  against  lues  venerea,  it  was  «ome 
years  ago  introduced  into  practice,  and  received  a  iexj 
extensive  trial ;  and  the  resuh  appears  to  have  been  sbf* 
£ciently  established,  thut  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent  atleas^ 
capable  of  counteracting  the  syphilitic  poison.  The  se- 
condary symptoms  of  the  disease  have  disappeared  uodet 
its  use,  and  the  primary  symptoms  been  completely  re* 
tnored.  It  is  however  inferior  to  mercury  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  operation,  but  still  is  a  valuable  remedy  com> 
bined  with  it,  both  as  promoting  its  operation,  and  as  ob> 
viating  the  injurious  effects  of  mercurial  irritation. ,  With 
such  views,  it  is  given  in  a  dose  of  from  1  to  2  drachms, 
this  being  taken  largely  diluted  with  water,  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  It  is  likewise  administered  with  advan- 
tage in  that  chronic  affection  of  the  liver  fretjuently  ari* 
sing  from  residence  in  a  warm  climate,  in  dyspepsia  par- 
ticularly with  the  view  of  relieving  sickness  and  anorexia, 
and  in  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions. 
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OxY'MDRiAs  poTAssa.     Oxy-mumte  of  Potash. 

This  salt,  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  Hyper- osy- 

Biuriate  of  Potash,  is  prepafed  by  introducing  a.  current  of 

oxy-muriatic  acid   gas   into   a  solution  of  potash.      The 

acid  is  decomposed,  one  portion  of  it  yielding  oxygen  to 

I  the  other ;  the  one  therefore  returns  to  the  state  of  rnuna- 

I    dc  acid,  the  other  becomes  -hyper>oxy muriatic  acid,  and 

I   common  muriate   and  hyper-oxymuriate   of  potash   are 

I  formed,  the  latter  separating  by  crystallization  in  brilliant 

I  white  flakes.     The  process  has  been,  introduced  into  the 

I  Dublin  Pharmacopo=ia. 

As  a  remedy,  it  may  be  classed  with  the  nitric  acidi 
I   and  it  w?s  the  hypothesis  of  nitric  acid  acting  medici- 
I    oally  by  imparting  oxygen  to  the  system,  that  led  to  itb 
[  juedicinat  use.     Its  operatJAn  in  chec1<ing  or  removing 
I  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  is  similar}  it  also  increases  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  and  excites  the  actions  of  the 
t  system.,    its  efficacy  as  an  anti-venereal  is  considered  as 
I  superior  to  that  of  the  nitric  acid,  but  it  does  not  appear 
[   to  be  equally  advantageous  as  an  auxiliary  to  mercury, 
Hence,  as  its  operation  alone  cannot  be  relied  on  for  cer- 
tainty, and  as  it  frequently  fails,  it  is  little  employed,  while 
[  nitric  acid  still  continues  to  be  occasionally  used.     The 
dose  in  which  the  oxy-muriate  has  been  given,  is  10 
grains  three  or  four  times  a-day,  and  increased  gradiu 
to  20  or  25. 
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Tonics  from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

The  tonic  power  of  vegetable  substances  is  intimately 
connected  with  certain  sensible  ptVlperties  whkh  tbey 
possess,  particularly  with  bitterness,  and  the  aromtftic 
quality*  In  those  tonics  in  which  diese  qualities  ave' 
blended,  they  are  their  most  distinctive  properties ;  an<| 
in  those  in  which  either  of  them  is  predominant,  we  still 
discover  a  degree  of  tonic  power,  or  of  that  stimulating 
operation  on  which  this  power  depends. 

The  vegetable  products  in  which  bitteriless,  without 
anyotber  marked  sensible  medicinal  quality,  predomi* 
nates,  have  always  more  or  less  of  a  tonic  power ;  the  sCt* 
fliolant  operation  on  which  this  depends,  seems,  however^ 
to  be.not  much  extended  over  the  system:  hence  they 
have  scarcely  any  sensible  efiect  in  augmenting  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  or  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  in- 
crtasing  the  secretions,  or  in  stimulating  to  action  any 
particular  part :  their  operation  is  prinoipaily  in  giving  vi- 
l^ur  to  the  stomach,  and  other  digestive  organs,  and  ob« 
viating  those  symptoms  connected  with  debility  of  these 
organs.  Still  their  operation  is  not  entirely  local ;  they 
prove  tonic  to  the  general  system,  not  only  indirectly  by 
tlieir  action  on  the  stomach,  but  by  a  more  direct  oper- 
^tioD.  This  is  displayed  in  their  power  of  removing  dis- 
connected with  general  debility,  as  intermittent 
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fever,  or  the  difFerent  species  of  dropsy,  pardcularly 
anasarca,  which  so  frequenlly  depend  on  diminished 
energy  of  the  absorbents.  The  injurious  consequences 
which  sometimes  arise  from  the  use  of  bitters  too  long 
continued,  affords  another  proof  of  their  action  on  the 
general  isystem.  .  - 

9itt^niess  ia  Kegeiubles  has  J>eea  supposed  to  reside  ta 
g.pecttUsr.  pro9(imate  principle,  which  has  been  named 
itie  Bitter  Principfo*  :iThis  opinion,  however,  is  extreme- 
ly Y.ague#  and  rests  on  ao  sufficient  evidence*  The  ijoaF 
Vty  of  bitterness, may  reside:  in; any  of  the  known  princi- 
|fles  of  vegetable  itoatteci  in  many  of  the  bitters  of  die 
Materia  Medica,  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  dieir 
^tract«  as  it-  is  obtained  equally  by  the  action  of  water 
in  alkohol  ^  it  is  not  volatile,  and  in  general  is  not  mttcb 
impair^  by.  decoction. 

Arom^tics :  are  more  rapid  and  diffusible  in  their  eo» 
tioA;  they  aeitsibly  stimulate  the  general  system,  and 
augment  the  force  of  the  circulation  ;  but  this  is  scarcely. 
sufficiently  permanent  to  admit  of  their  being  administer- 
ed with  advantage  as  tonics.  They  are  therefore  ra- 
ther  employed  as  temporary  stimulants,  to  obviate  debi* 
lity  of  the  digestive  organs^,  or  as  promoting  the  action  at 
bitters.  Still,  as  strictly  connected  with  the  substances 
belonging  to  this  class,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  place  them 
under  it.  There  is  one  general  virtue  they  possess,  and 
for  which  they  are  often  used,  that  of  preventing  or  re« 
lieving  nausea ;  this  they  do  partly  from  their  agreeable 
taste  and  odour,  and  partly  probably  from  ibeir  stimnlant 
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Operation  on  the  ^^^omach.  The  aromatrc  quality  in  ge« 
nerai  reddes  in  their  essential  oil ;  henc:^  it  is  communi- 
cated both  to  water  and  alkohol  by  infusion :  the.r  oils 
ate  usually  pungent  a*'d  stimulan  .  and  their  distilled 
waters  and  spirits  partake  o  these  powers. 

From  the  quali  s  which  bitters  and  aromatlcs  possess, 
the  stimulant  operation  of  he  one  being  slow  and  per- 
manent,  that  of  the  other  being  more  diffusible  and  tran- 
$ient|  it  might  be  inferred  peiha  s,  tha  their  combination 
will  afford  a  superiority  of  tonic  power*  In  the  most 
powerful  vegetable  tonics,  accordingly,  these  qualities 
are  generally  blended ;  these  may  be  placed  first,  and  from 
them  Aere  is  a  series  to  the  more  pure  bitters  and  aroma*' 
tics. 

PiNCHONA  Officinalis.  Cortex  Peruvianus.  Cinchona. 
Peruvian  Bark. .  Pentand.  Monogyn.  ContarU.  Cortex. 
Peru.' 

The  natural  history  of  the  genus  Cinchona  has  been 
but  imperfectly  elucidated,  and  hence  the  Edinburgh 
College  have  inserted  in  their  catalogue  of  the  articles  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  the  three  kinds  of  Peruvian  bark  at 
present  met  with  in  the  shops,  the  Pale,  the  Red,  and 
the  Yellow,  leaving  undetermined  their  natural  distinc- 
tions. The  species  of  this  genus,  it  now  appears,  are  nume- 
rous, and  many  6f  them  natives  of. Peru;  atid  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  all,  or  the  greater  number  of  these  contri- 
bute to  furnish  the  Peruvian  bark  of  commerce.  The 
Londoti  College  have  inserted  three  species.  Cinchona 
tiancifolia.  Cinchona  Cordifolia,  and  Cinchona  Oblongi- 
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foHaj  the  first,  accoiding  to  Dr  Powel,  furnishing  t 
pale  baik,  the  second  the  yellow,  and  the  third  the  red. 

These  barks  appear  to  be  procured  and  prepared  in  4 
similar  manner.  The  bark  is  stripped  from  the  trunlc 
and  branches ;  it  is  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sua,  za^ 
after  being  imported  into  Europe,  is  sorted  by  separattng 
the  finer  from  the  coarser. 

The  pale  bark  ts  in  the  form  of  small  quilled  twigs* 
thin,  breaking  close  and  smooth,  friable  between  the 
teeth,  covered  with  a  rough  coat  of  a  greyish  brown  co- 
lour, intcrnaiiy  smooth  and  of  a  light  brown  -,  when  thick 
and  not  convoluted,  it  is  considered  as  of  inferior  qualU 
ly }  its  taste  is  bttler,  and  slightly  astringent ;  its  flavoui 
slightly  aromatic,  with  some  degree  of  mustiness. 

The  Red  is  in  large  tliick  pieces,  usually  flat,  though 
sometimes  quilled,  externally  covered  with  a  bTOwa 
rugged  coat,  internally  more  smooth  and  compact,  but 
fibrous,  of  a  dark  red  colour  j  its  taste  and  smell  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  pale,  but  the  taste  is  rather 
stronger. 

The  Yellow,  so  named  because  it  approaches  more  to 
that  colour  than  either  of  the  others  do,  is  the  variety 
last  introduced.  It  is  in  Hat  pieces,  not  convoluted  like 
the  pale,  nor  dark-coloured  like  the  red ;  externally 
smooth,  internally  of  a  light  cinnamon  colour,  friable  and 
fibrous;  it  has  no  peculiar  odour  difierent  from  the  I 
others,  but  a  taste  incomparably  more  bitter,  with  s 
degree  of  asiringency. 

Cinchona  has  often  beea  subjected  to  chemical  examiJ 
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hation,  but  ita  constituent  prdxiihate  principles  are  still 
BOt  wbll  determined.  This  indeed  appears  to  be  attend- 
cd  with  peculiar  difficulties,  from  the  different  species 
containing  different  principles,  and  (torn  the  nature  of 
Ibmt  of  these  being  not  well  ascertained. 

The  basis  of  all  of  them  is  the  ligneous  libre,  consti> 
luting  the  grtater  part  of  their  Weight,  but  to  this  are  at- 
tached  various  principles  capable  of  being  extracted  by 
different  solvents.  Cold  water  infused  on  pale  bark  for 
some  hours,  acijuires  a  bitter  taste,  with  some  share  of  its 
odour;  when  assisted  by  a  moderate  heat,  the  water 
Cakes  up  more  of  the  active  matiei ;  this  infusion  is 
transparent  while  warm,  but  as  it  cools  becomes  slightly 
turbid }  by  decoction,  a  fluid,  deep  coloured,  of  a  bittet 
Btyptic  (aste,  is  obtained,  which,  when  cold,  depositea  a 
precipitate  soluble  in  alkohol.  By  long  decoctinn>  the 
virtues  of  the  bark  are  nearly  impaired  or  destroyed, 
owing  to  the  chemical  eban^  and  precipitation  of  its 
active  matter,  Alkohol  is  a  more  powerful  solvent  of  ita 
,  Mtive  principles  than  water,  the  tincture  being  of  a 
-Buch  deeper  colour  and  stronger  taste,  and  hoTding 
more  matter  dissolved.  Brandy  and  other  spirits  and 
_**ines  afford  also  strong  solutions  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  alkohol  they  contain.  A  saturated  solution 
r^f  ammonia  is  also  a  powerful  solvent ;  vinegar  is  less  so 
ven  than  water.  By  distillation,  water  is  slightly  im- 
regnated  with  the  fl  ivouT  of  bark ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
'fcether  any  essential  oil  can  be  obtained. 
The  actioB  of  meostiua  on  the  red  bark  is  nearly  the 
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same,  the  soluCrons  only  being  stronger,  or  containing  1 
larger  quantity  of  the  matter  which-is  precipitated  from 
the  decoction  as  it  cools,  and  which  is  more  peculiarly 
soluble  in  alkohol,  this  matter  being  apparently  com- 
posed of  the  principles  in  which  the  activity  of  the 
resides. 

The  analysis  of  the  yellow  bark  shows  that  its  a< 
principles  are  more  powerful  than  in  either  of  the  others, 
as   it   afFords   to   water,   alkohol,   &c.   tinctures   much 
stronger  both  in  bitterness  and  astringency,  especially  | 
the  former  quality. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  these  results,  the  na- 
ture of  the  principles  extracted,  or  what  relation  theyt 
have  to  the  powers  of  the  bark.  As  the  active  matter 
appears  to  be  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water, 
being  partially  precipitated  from  the  former  as  it  cools, 
and'  as  it  is  still  more  soluble  in  alkohol,  it  might  be  con- 
clnded  to  be  of  a  resinous  nature.  Being  soluble  to  a 
certain  extent,  however,  in  water,  and  suffering  at  leasta 
partial  decomposition  when  boiled  under  exposure  to  the 
air,  it  may  also  be  considered  as  approaching  in  its  cha- 
racters lo  extract. 

Besides  this,  from  the  effects  of  re-agents,  Peruvian 
bark  has  been  considered  as  containing  a  quantity  of  as- 
tringent matter,  and  this  matter  appears  to  have  some 
relation  to  the  matter  extracted  by  water  with  the  aid  of 
heat,,  and  by  alkohol.  On  adding  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  to  the  infusion,  a  deep  colour  is  struck,  not  pur- 
ple indeed  like  that  usually  produced  by  the  action  c 
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^t  test  is  the  Vegetable  astringents,  but  rather  of  a 
daxk  olive  green ;  the  same  colour  is  still  deeper  when 
Ae  Mlt  18  added  to  the  decoction,  or  the  tincture.  This 
waaregarded  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  astringent 
{Hcificiple  or  tannin,  and  hence  it  might  be  inferred,  that  a 
precipitate  would  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  gelatin. 
This  accordingly  happens  with  some  kinds  of  Peruvian 
bark;,  a  solution  of  gelatin  added  to  the  infusion  giving 
a  precipitate  itaore  or  less  copious.  But  the  singular  fact 
lias  been  discovered,  that  there  are  other  varieties  which 
Jo  not  precipitate  gelatin,  but  have  the  opposite  property 
^  giving  a  precipitate  with  tannin,  or  at  least  with  infu- 
aina  lof  oak  bark,  or  of  infusion  of  galls.;  This  latter 
Jl^gjiaomeoonf  Seguin  considered  absurdly  as  depending. 
ip.tlie  presence  of  gelatin,  and  pretended  that  gelatin 
est^rted  the  specific  power  of  Peruvian  bark  on  the  sys- 
ieiQy  ao  that  with  animal  glue  he  had  cuired  intermittent 
jEever.  Dr  Duncan  inferred,  -that  the  phenomenon  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  proximate  principle 
.of  ve^table  matter  not  before  observed,  to  which  he  has 
gtf  en  the  name  of  Cinchonin.  Vanquelin,  in  his  analy- 
m  of  the  different  species  of  Peruvian  bark,  found  gene- 
Tsllyt'  that  their  aqueous  infusion  gave  a  precipitate  both 
with  tannin  and  gelatin ;  some,  however,  gave  no  sensi- 
ble precipitate  with  gelatin,  while  they  precipitated  tan« 
Jdn.  Amopg  these,  he  iranks  the  common  pale  bark.  Others 
again  did  not  precipitate  tannin,  but  formed  a  precipitate 
with  gelatin.  His  observations,  however,  :^re  of  less 
Value,  as  although  deduced  from  experiments  on  seven- 
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teen  speciet,  as  he  calls  tli<>ni,  of  cinchona,  these  xr 
distinguished  by  their  specific  characters,  and  we  t 
fore  scarcely  know  to  what  the  observations  apply. 
From  the  intermisture  of  difFereni  kinds  of  Peruvian 
bark  ill  commerct,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  unifor* 
mity,  it  is  not  easy  to  delermiiie  what  species  more  pe- 
culiarly aflbrd  this  principle.  I  have  found,  that  the 
vatery  infusion  of  the  pale  bark  is  not  sensibly  precipi- 
tated either  by  gelatin  or  tannin ;  that  of  the  red  batl;  is 
not  precipitated  by  gelatin,  but  gives  a  copious  precipi- 
tate with  tannin ;  and  that  of  the  yellow  is  rendered  tur- 
bid by  gelatin,  and  precipitated  copiously  by  tannin. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
principles  on  which  these  phenomena  depend,— either 
that  which  gives  a  precipitate  with  gelatin,  or  is  precipi- 
tated by  tannin,  if  these  differ  from  each  other.  Neither 
is  it  very  apparent  what  relation  they  have  to  (he  matter 
in  which  the  active  powers  reside ;  it  may  be  concludet^ 
however,  that  they  are  not  essential  to  it,  Since  they  are 
not  found  in  pale  bark,  and  since  they  are  not  uniform  in 
the  other  species  in  any  relation  to  the  medicinal  quali- 
ties. The  same  facts  prove,  that  they  have  no  relation 
to  the  re  sino- ex  tractive  matter,  the  principle  probably  of 
greatest  activity  of  any  which  bark  contains. 

The  infusions  of  some  varieties  of  bart;  redden  the 
more  delicate  vegetable  infusions,  and  Vauquelin  has  dis- 
covered, in  the  matter  extracted  by  water  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  a  salt  composed  of  lime,  with  a  peculiar  crystal- 
lizable  acid>  which  he  has  named  Rinic  Acid. 


'^e  actitfe  matter  of  bark  !»  rend^ed  itk&ie  sblnbte  m 
imvst  by  ackts,  a  circmkistanc^  of  dome  inlportance  iii 
it»  plifarmac^utic  j^^paration.  The  alkalh  also  add  t6 
ifff  deMbiKtf ;  .and  sortie  of  the  earths,  piarCieukrlylhhe 
«icFmagii«Bia»  havie  tbd  SaiM  efiect. 

I'he'eompantite  mecBcinal  aefivity  of  the  ArffUfM: 
kinSh  of  PdiiHian  batk  h  n6t  l^asfly  deterinirtetf ,  ow'Mjg  ii 
Ae'  tilrkble  shite  in  whieh  they  vke  fourid  in  flie  AusffH. 
Tht  ted)  at  its  first  ijitrodbctioni  wa9^  rcfpreif^ilt^d  is 
fl^ddh  si^etkyr  ih  efficacy  to^  the  pale,  and  tKs  ippAikA 
Wbe  tonfiMiid  by  cfaemtcill  esrp^riments  oit  th'^  ptopt^i'' 
«Mi4tf  9&Sete  Aiatter  in  ii  to  tfiat  df  th^  ligii^tht^  fiKi^  ; 
lUft  ^ler«  b^ome  f^^ori  ti'  ifco&t  of  thii^^stip^dtlt^ 
i#ilhiregard  t6  the'teS  baHb  now  fre^iielhitiy  i^t^iHd/. 
1lier'yUIo^4>arkhsM  a  iMdi  gfeat<ir  degfeie^^ofVlftefiieSif; 
Md  tohie  dim^af  'cfhsbrvatfioiiS^  app^eared  to  JjiftvUisn  'in 
jftij^erior  ftiediciAal  povl^et^.  '  '£vMif'  this  be  adih%ed,"itk 
ifttetflte  bittenfebs'  ritidcffs  it  unj^^asane,  sittd  fikSfir  fd^  oAe^ 


...] 


tlMoih  ^fsacksek.    ■    ' '     •■'■  '  *'    •  •' 

The  effe<:t8  of  Peniviaii  hiilt  ztt  those  oT  k^We^ 
Md  pMiiafieiit'idtitfc/  sd  slo^:  ki  its  opetiiSBii  'Si  ikl^be 
seftr^f^iK^bM  by-airy  alteMtion  4n  Okt-i^e^'iHf  i6i 
pulse,  or  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  it^  ifiKii'ikM^ 
U  infeited;  therefeit,  ptih^lly  from  ob^iif  ^Itlil  of 
tteUlicy)  afrtd  it  is  one  ofibose  medidiieSi  tU'^^tf^'df 
^hkh^  in  ^Mi6img  di^easft^-  rs^itocV^grJ^S&if^ilHifi  iOUk 

iMfalthy  sMe;    Th^'bfl^  6ffeeh  ari^flr<it^t(^Is(rfii'i 
dbsH  areiMvsest ifkithtSiS^.      -  ''  "  -"-"^^ '" •  -■  ^^'^"^  --'^ 
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Intermittdut  fever  is  the  disease  for  the  cure  of  wlncfl 
bark  was  introduced  into  practice,  and  there  le  still  n« 
remedy  which  equals  it  in  power, — a  superiority  of  which, 
from  its  known  operacioti,  it  is  difEcult  to  give  any  ex* 
planation.  Little  diversity  of  opinion  now  exists  with 
regard  to  the  rules  regulating  its  administration.  It  b 
^iven  freely  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  and  with^ 
I '_eut  any  previous  preparation,  farther  than  the  ejEiiibitioa 
•  flf  an  emetic  to  evacuate  the  stomach.  And  it  may  be 
mployed  with  safety  and  advantage  in  every  period  of 
the  fever.  It  has  been  supposed  rather  more  eHectual 
when  given  before  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  and 
that  from  this  mode  of  employing  it,  less  is  required  for 
that  cure.  The  usual  practice,  however,  is  to  give  it  ia 
doses  of  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  every  fifth  or  sixth 
bottr  during  the  interval  of  the  paroxysm  ;  and  it  may  be 
^iven  witli  safety  during  the  hot  fit,  being  then  only 
more  apt  to  excite  nausea.  It  requires  to  be  given  for 
some  time,  and  continued  after  the  fever  has  been  remo- 
ved, in  order  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

In  remitteiU  fever  it  is  given  with  equal  freedom, 
though  th^  remission  of  the  fever  may  be  obscure*  and 
quently  with  advantage. 

In  those  foms  of  continued  fever  which  are  connected 
with  debility^  as  i^  typhuij,  cynanche  maligna,  and  con- 
fluent smalUpox,  &c.  bark  has  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  remedies.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
give  it  in  such  quantities  as  to  obtain  much  sensible  ef- 
fect from  it,  as  from  the  weakened  state  of  the  oreai 
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^bgetdoni  it  remains  in  the  stomach  undtere^t  aiuli^. lia- 
ble/to produce  nausea  and  irritation.  In.  modem  .prsbctice^ 
therefore,  bark  is  less  employed  in  typhuSf  prefc^rence  be* 
ipg  gi?en  to  the  ftK>re  powerful,  exciting  operfition  ,q{ 
ppiiun  and  wine.  It  has. been  regarded  as  hurtful  evea 
in  those  forms  of  fever,  where  the  brain  or  itsmembsanes 
are  inflamed,  or  where  there  is  much  irritation,  .marked 
J]f- sobsultos  tendinum,  and  convulsive  motions  of  the 
csK^eoMties.  Advantage  is  sometime^  derived  frpm  it  in 
tb^  convalescent  stage  of  the  disease. 
,,j-;£vjea  in  fevers  of  an  opposite  type,  where,  tjier^  are 
fijaiks  of  inflammatory  action,  particularly  in  acute  rheu* 
iiis^isn)>  bark  has  been  found; useful,  blood-letting  being 
gj^peraUf  previously  employed;  • 
;  la  erysipelas,  in  gangrene,  inextei^^ive  8up{>urations 
and  ii^  scrofulous  and  venereal  ulceratioui  the  free  use 
fit  barl(  is  of  the  greatest  advan)tage. . 
.  Jo  the  various  forms  of  passive  bsppiorrhagy,  in  many 
other  diseases  of  chronic  debility,  dyspepsia,  hypochon- 
driasis, paralysis^  rickets,  scrofula,  dropsy,  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  spasmodic  aflFections,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hyste* 
riat  cinchona  is  administered  as  a  powerful  and  peirmanent 
tonic,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  other  remedi^  suit- 
ed to  the  particular  case.  The  more  conunon  combin- 
ations of  it  are  with  sulphuric  acid  as  an  astringent,  with 
preparations  of  iron  as  a  tonic,  with  mercury  in  syphiUs, 
in  spasmodic  diseases  with  valerian^  and  with  cicuta 
in  scrofula^  and  extensive  ulceration^ 
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Its  usual  dose  is  half  a  drachm.  The  only  inconirent* 
ence  of  a  larger  dose  is  its  sitting  uneasy  on  the  stomach. 
Ie  may,  therefore,  if  necessary,  be  frequently  repeated, 
and  in  urgent  cases  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  sti 
ounce  or  even  2  ounces,  in  twenty-four  hours,  though 
from  such  large  doses  probably  no  adequate  advantage  h 
derived. 

The  powder  is  more  effectual  than  any  of  the  p 
tionB  ;  it  is  given  in  -wine,  in  any  spiriCous  liquor,  i 
excite  nausea,  combined  with  an  aromatic.  The  €old  fai 
fus:on  is  the  least  powerful  preparation,  but  is  grateful 
and  sits  easy  on  the  stomach  ;  it  is  however  so  weak,  that 
It  19  scarcely  used  but  as  a  bitter  in  dyspepsia.  Prepared 
by  previous  trituration  of  the  bark  with  a  little  magnesia, 
it  is  rather  more  active.  The  decoction  contains  more  of 
the  active  matter  of  the  bark,  and  is  the  preparation  ge* 
nerally  used  when  the  powder  is  rejected  j  its  dose  ti 
from  2  to  4  ounces ;  but  even  it  cannot  be  relied  oh  for 
any  important  effect.  The  spiritous  tincture,  though 
containing  more  of  the  active  principles,  cannot  be  exten- 
sively used  on  account  of  the  menstruum,  but  is  princi* 
pally  employed,  occasionally  and  in  small  doses,  of  2  or  3 
drachms,  as  a  stomachic.  The  extract  is  a  preparation 
of  some  power,  when  properly  prepared  by  the  joint  ac* 
tlon  of  alkohol  and  water ;  but  as  this  is  expensi?e,  the 
watery  extract  only  is  usually  found  in  the  shops,  and  it  it 
very  variable  in  strength.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  piH, 
in  a  dose  from  S  to  15  grains,  and  affords  the  best  form 
For  combining  bark  with  iron. 
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Bark  ia  fikewiae  somettmes  glink  ki  the  form  of  jbbc^ 
ma  I  1  scmple  of  the  extracti  oi  2  dnichma  of  the  pom^ 
dsSf  being  digued  in  4  ounces  of  sfaoch  nmcilagt«  Hm 
decoction  is  sometimes  applied  as  a  fomentatioxi  to  iH» 
conditioned  ulceii^  or  the  powde^  is  spnnkled  on  idasr^- 
cciaied  siidace.  -'..  -■  •>-.  rr.- 

<^.  Pr^.-^Decoct.  Cinch,  £x«r»  Cinch,  loft 
Cinck    Tinctu  Cinch*  £i2./~T.  GixiOkjCLimLDid.  ' 
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(C||j|i:90HA  CUruuea.    Carihaean  Batk^ 

^  •  ft 

VimB  species,  belonging  to  the^  same  getins,  i  iiali«e;df 
dMCaiibee  Is&iads^ihas  been-  pibpnseid  ais^a  sabstknce  fsv 
ftrarkoi  barky  :iiid  'ba^  as<  sncb  been(  veoeived^  fauo^shft 
Bt^bliigh Pharmaci)i>€sia.  ifirii motos  bittffr»  ah«^tk{S0j» 
romatic,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  somewhat  convolutedEa|a4 
fibrous.  According- l^beobservatiMiioit  Br- 'Wrighi^^ 
emplojed  it  in  Jamaica,  its  effects  are  similar  to  those  of 
tKe  officinal  cinchona.  The  (jibchoha  FtOribuYida^  ^!k 
Lucia  bark,  has  been  also  sbmetiines  used/  It^iV  bf  a 
Ariaer  brown  ^cdour ;  Hs  taste  is  MrsttUihv^  b«(  •bttedmeft 
«Mtrtfnel)p  bittevi  It  has-been  feMd<  mmiS  lisfclf'ikanitkft 
6Aer species  ta^|>roduGe' nausea ^ndN{)Qtgii9g^      .>ij   : 

f/i(^isTQLpcHSA   SBRPfiNTAHU.^ ;  geq|)ei^tam,  Yifginjl^A)^ 

•;  Vii^nia^ .  Saa|cp-4^o^    Gigum4i  Hiiifmi^  Saxme/Uftjti, 

I^adiMm    Virfftm^  CaroUniu  '  •  ^   .  •  • 

This  t^  consists  ofa- number  of  smaQ^^bmB^ikiiifig 

from  one  head,  of  a  greyish  brown  colour  ;  it  has  a  sH^ib> 
^y  aromatic  smelly  and  a  wafctti:  bitterish' taste.  '  W^i^ve 
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matter  is  extracted  partially  by  water,  and  by  allohol  $ 
tiiely  by  proof  spirit.  By  distUlation,  it  affords  9l  smaH 
guahtity  of  an  essential  oil ;  somewhat  fragrant^  but  aol 
pungent. 

■ :  Serpentaria  is  a  stimulating  aromatic  tonici  wluch  used 
formerly  to  be  much  employed  in  fevers  of.  the  typhoid 
iypei  to  liupport  the  powers  6f  the  system. .  It  ,waB  giten 
in  a  dose  of  from  10  to  20  grains  every  fourth  or  fifth 
liour ;  with  this  intention,  it  is  now  however  very  rarely 
prescribed,  and  in  any  toiiic  po^erit  possesses  is  prtolki 
Uy  considerably  inferior  to  dnehona.  fit  .is  aometuAes 
combined  with  cinchona  in  the  treattqetit  6f  intcitmitteitt 
lever,  and  occasionally  enters  as  an  ingredieilt  -into  ikt 
composition  of  bitter  infiteifms  and  tinctures  taitd  in  djM 
pepda. 

Ofic.  Prqf.—T.  AriSt.  SerjJent.  Ed.  L.  Di 

SoRSTENiA     CONTRATERVA.       ContTayerva.      titrand. 
Monog,    Scabrida.    Radix,    Peru^  West  Indies. 

This  root  is  in  small  twisted  fibres,  of  a  yeUowish  co- 
lour )  has  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish  taste ;  yidds 
its  active  matter  to  water  and  alkohol.  Contrayerva^  like 
aerpentaria>^  was  formerly  used  as  a  stimulant  ifl  typhoid 
lever,  in  a  dose  from  5  to  80  grains,  but  like  it  too  hai^ 
fallen  into  disuse.  Mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime^  it 
forms  the  compound  powder  of  contrayerva  of  the  Lon- 
don Pharmaeopceia,  which  is  used  as  a  remedy  ia  diar« 
rfaoea. 

Ql^.  Pr^«— P.  Contrayerv.  C  Lond. 
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CiuDTOM  CLEUTHERiA.    Cascarilla.    Monue.  MwiaMjpk^ 
Tricocca.  Cortex,  Bahama  Islands^  North  America. 

Cascarilla  bark  b  in  small  quills 'of  a  grey  colour^ 
has  a  slightly  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  bitter  taste  $  it 
is  highly  inflammable.  It  has  bec^n  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  ha?  been  employed  too  as  a  re- 
snedy  in  dysentery,  and  in  obstinate  diarrhoea.  Its  usual 
djbse  is  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm,  but  in  modem  practice 
it  is  little  used. 

Offic.  Prep. — Infus.  Case.  Tinct.  Case.  Lond.'^xtt* 
Case.  Resin.  Dub.        ^ 

CuspARiA  FEBRiFUGA.     Angustura.   Bentand.   Momgt/n. 
Smth  America. 

7his  bark  was  imported  a  few  years  ago  from  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  the  botanical  characters  of  the  tree 
producing  it  being  unknown.  These  have  been  lately  de-« 
termined  by  Humboldt,  aiid  the  London  College  have  a« 
dopted  the  name  Cusparia  Febrifuga,  by  which  they  dis-  ^ 
tinguish  it.  It  is  in  flat  pieces,  externally  grey  aiid- 
Wrinkkd,  internally  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  <stnd 
smooth ;  it  has  little  odour ;  its  taste  ia  bitter  and  slightljr 
aromatic.  Water,  assisted  by  heat,  takes  up  the  greater 
part  of  its  active  matter,  which  dbefs  tiot  seetn  to  be  injur- 
ed  by  decoction.  Alkohol  dissolves  its  bitter  and  ^ro^ 
matic  parts,  but  precipitates  the  extractivie  matter  dissol^ 
ved  by  water,  and  its  solution  is  on  the  contrary  decom- 
posed by  water.  Proof  spirit  appears  to  be  its  proper 
menstruum;    By  distillation^  it  aflfords  a  small  quantity 
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of .  eaaenliil  oU^  The  haA,  triturated  vhh  finte  or  piM 
tashy  and'wat^9  gives  a  smell  of  aAimomSii 

Angystnra  is  ^  powerful  antiseptic.  It  was  origiiudf- 
]y  ip^troduced  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  remedy  in  fererss 
cmad  or  eren  superior  to  the  Perurian  bark.-  Ib  this 
cqoptry  it  has  not  been  much  employed  as  a,  Mibstitnte 
Sor  cinchona ;  aind  in  the  treatment  of  intermittentf  it  has 
in  the  trials  that  have  been  made  of  it  faued.  It  has 
been  used  principally  in  obstfnate  diarrhoea,  and  in  chio* 
mc  dysentery,  or  as  a  remedy  in  dyspepsia.  Its  dose  is 
from  10  to  20  grains  of  the  powder,  or  one  drachm  in  in- 
funon  or  decoction.  Its  tincture  with  proof  spirit  is  giTca 
in  a  dose  of  erne  or  two  drachms. 

Ojffk.  Pr^.— Infus.  Cuspar.  .Lond.r'Jrmct.  Angost* 

SwiBTENiA  FEBRiFUGA.,  ..^wTetehia.     Decand.  Monogyn^ 
Trihilata,    Cortex,    Mast  Indies. 

The  bark  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a  red  colour 
internally;,  externally  it  is  covered  with  a  gray  epider- 
mis ;  it  has  an  astrinigenc  bkter  taste ;  it  yields  its  active 
matter  to  water,  by  infusion  or  decoction,  and  by  erapo- 
ration  an  extract  is  obtained^  highly  astringent.  It  was 
introduced  as  a  substitute  foe  Peruvian  birk,  and  ill  India 
has  been  used -as  such  with  advantage^  its  dose  ia  suk* 
stance  ia  half  a  drachm* 


.    i 
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j^msTENiA  uAnAGonu     Mahogany.     C^riepf*  Spamsh 

America*  West  Indies. 

This  species,  of  the  same  genus  as  die  precedingi  has 
similar  qualities  and  virtues,  bemg  equally  bitter  and  9i^ 
Stringent.  It  has  therefore  been  received  into  tl;^  jEdio^ 
burgh  Pharmacopoeia,  and  may  be  employed  to-  answef 
similar  indications. 

CoLOMQA*     (Calumba,  Phartn.  Lond.)    Colomba. 

Of  the  plant  which  furnishes  this  root,  no  botanical 
account  has  been  obtained.  It  has  been  said  to  be 
brought  from  Ceylon  |  but  from  later  accounts,  it  appear^ 
to  be  the  produce  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is  in  round  thia 
pieces,  evidently  formed  by  transverse  sections  of  the  rooti 
the  circumference  of  these  is  covered  with  a  bark ;  the 
woody  part  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  It  has  an  aroma* 
tic  smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  yields  its  bitterness  to 
water  |  but  proof  spirit  is  its  proper  menstruum,  though 
the  tincture  is  not  very  strcMog. 

"Colomba  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  bitter ;  it  is  used 
with  much  advantage  in  affections  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testinal canal,  accompanied  with  redundance  of  bUe }  it 
is  also  employed  in  dyspepsia,  and  forms  a  more  powerful 
and  grateful  stomachic  than  the  common  bitters.  Its  dose  is 
half  a  drachm  of  the  powder,  which  in  urgent  cases  may 
be  repeated  every  third  or  fourth  hour. 

Ojfic.  Pr^.^Tincc  Colombo  £d.  Land*  Dub.mJixdu»* 
Colpmb*  Lond. 
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QUASSIA  SiMAROUBA.    Bimarouba.     Decand.  Momgymi 
Gruinales.  Cortex.     South  America^ 

The  bark  of  ttie  root  of  this  tree,  which  is  the  part 
medicinally  employedi  is  in  long  pieces,  of  a  fibrous  tex- 
ture and  yellowish  colour ;  destitute  of  odour^  and  having 
ik  Strong  bitter  taste^  It  is  however  very  variaMe  in  its 
sensible  qualities,  some  hav-^g  scarcely  any  bitterness 
Water  and  alkohol  dissolve  its  active  matter }  the  solution 
in  either  suffers  no  change  from  sulphate  of  iroriT 

Simarouba  has  been  celebrated  as  a  remedy  in  inter- 
mittent fever,  dysentery  and  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  has 
been  given  generaUy  in  the  form  of  decoction :  in  sub- 
stance the  dose  is  one  scruple.  Though  used  in  the 
countries  of  which  it  is  a  native,  it  is  with  us  rarely  pre- 
scribed. An  infusion  oi  ft  has  a  place  in  the  Londbq 
Pharmacopccia.  . 

Offic.  Prep, — Infus.  Simaroub.  Ph.  Lond. 

Quassia  Excelsa.     Quassia.     Decand.  Monogyn,  Grui* 

nales.  Lignum.    West  Indies. 

The  wood  of  the  root  of  this  tree  is  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour  5  it  has  a  taste  intensely  bitter,  without  any 
odour  or  aromatic  flavour.  The  bitterness  is  extracted 
equally  by  water  and  by  alklbhol. 

It  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhoeay  and  in 
remittent  and  intermittei^t  fevers,  and  is  also  sometimes 
employed  to  check  vomiting.  It  is  commonly  given  un- 
der the  form  of  the  watery  infusion  \  in  substanccj  it| 
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Sttbstancei  in  which  state  it  has  been  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittepts  ^  it&  dose  is  from  10  to  30 
grains. 

Offic.  Prep. — Infus.  Quass.  Ph.  Lond. — Tinct.  Quass. 
Ph.  Dub. 

Gemtiana  Lutea.     Gentian.     Pentand.   Digyn.    Rota' 
,  cea.  Radix.  Switzerland^  Germany. 

This  root  is  in  long  slender  pieces*  soft  and  flexible, 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  with  a  greyish  epidermis.  It  has 
a  very  bitter  taste,  without  any  peculiar  flavour.  This 
bitterness  is  extracted  both  by  water  and  alkohol.  Di- 
lated alkohol  is  its  proper  solvent. 

Gentian  is  a  common  remedy  in  dyspepsia*  in  the 
form  of  infusion  or  tincture;  and  as  a  bitter*  usually 
forms  the  basis  of  stomachic  remedies.  In  substance,  it 
has  been  used,  though  much  more  rarely,  for  the  cure  of 
intermittents,  in  a  cVjse  of  half  a  drachm. 

Offic.  Prep.— Extr.  Gent.  Lut.  Inf.  Gent.  C.  T.  Gent. 
C.  Ph.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.^Y'in.  Gent.  C.  Ed. 

Anthemis  nobilis.     Chamasmelum.    Chamomile.  Syn» 
genes^  Pelygam,  superfl.  Composite.  Fhres,  Indigenous.  . 

There  are  two  varieties  of  these  flowers  obtained  by 
cultivation,  the  single  and  double  flowered  :  the  former  h 
much  stronger,  the  odour  and  taste  residing  not  in  the 
white  petals,  but  in  the  disk  or  tubular  florets.  Both 
banrjfr  a.lntfer  nau^ous  taste,  ahd  a  strong  unpleasant 
odour.    The  bitterness^  ^ith  part  of  the  odour,  is  ex- 

Vol.  I.  R 
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tracted  by  water  and  alkoholi  and  if  the  infusion  h^ 
been  made  with  warm  water,  it  is  nauseous.  Distilled 
with  water,  they  yield  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil. 

Chamomile  is  a  powerful  bitter,  and  as  such  is  useful 
in  dyspepsia,  forming  a  popular  remedy  which  is  in 
common  use.  When  employed  for  this  purpose,  it 
ought  to  be  under  the  form  of  the  cold  infusion,  which 
is  most  grateful.  The  infusion  in  tepid  water,  when 
strong,  acts  as  an  emetic,  and  is  oft^n  used  to  promote 
the  action  of  other  emetics.  In  substance,  it  has  been 
given  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fever,  in  a  dose  of  half 
a  drachm  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Externally,  the 
flowers  steeped  in  water  are  employed  as  a  fomentation. 
The  extract,  which  is  intensely  bitter,  is  a  convenient 
vehicle  for  forming  pills,  especially  when  it  coincides 
in  virtue  with  the  substance  prescribed  under  that  form. 

Offic.  Prep. — Extr.  Anth.  l^.Edin.  Dub,  Lond. — laL 
Anth.  01.  Anth.  Lond. — ^Decoct.  Anthem,  Ed,  Dub. 

The  followingi^plants,  possessing  bitterness  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  were  formerly  much  employed,  but  ar«r 
now  discarded  from  practice.  They  possess  no  virtues 
but  those  of  bitters,  and  as  they  have  all  more  or  less  oF 
a  nauseous  flavour,  gentian,  colomba  or  quassia  is  pre- 
ferred to  them.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  only  their  bo* 
tanical  characters. 

Artemisia  ABSINTHIUM.   Wormwood.  S^ngenes.  Pcfy^ 
^^gam.  sujperfl.  Composite,  Herba.  Indigenous,.        .-i-o!.*- 
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CfilHOKiA  CENTAURiUM.   Centaury.   Pentandn  JMonogi/n. 
Rotacea.  Herba. 

Marrubium  vulgare.     Hoarhound.     Didynam.tGi/m' 
nosperm,  Verticillata,  Herba. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata.     Trefoil-     Pentand.  Monog. 
Rotacea*  Herba. 

Centaurea  benedicta.  .  Blessed  Thistle.     Syngenes. 
Polygam.  frustran,     Composita.     Herba,  Spain. 


The  remaining  substances  belonging  to  this  class  are 
those  in  which  the  aromatic  quality  predominates^ 
blended  in  some  of  them  with  a  degree  of  bitterness. 

Citrus  aurantium.  Orange.  ^  Polyadelplu  Icosand. 
Pomacea,  Cortex  fiavus  Fructus  ;  Fructus  ;  Frucius  im^ 
maturus.  India. 

Though  a  native  of  India>  this  fruit  is  abundantly 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  outer  rind  of 
the  fruit  has  a  grateful  aromatic  flavour,  and  a  warm 
bitterish  taste.  It  is  dried  for  use;  both  taste  and 
flavour  are  extracted  by  water  by  infusioui  as  well  as  by 
aftohol  \  and  by  distillation  a  sfti^Il  quantity  of  essential 
oil  is  obtained.  Its  quaiitiesare  those  of  an  aromatic 
and  bitter.     It  has  been  employed  to  restore  the  tone  of 
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the  stomach  ;  and  it  is  2^  very  common  addition  to  com- 
binations  of  bitters  used  in  dyspepsia,  communicating  to  ' 
them  its  grateful  odour,  and  coinciding  with  them  in 
power.     It  has  likewise  been  given  in  intermittents  in  a 
dose  of  a  drachm  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Ojffic.  Prep. — Aq.  Citri  Aur.  Cons.  Citr.  Aur.  Syr. 
Citr.  Aur.  Ed.—T.  Gort.  Aur.  Lond.  Dub^^lnL  Citr. 
Aur.  Lond, 

The  unripe  fruit,  Aurantia  Curasslaventia,  Curassoa 
Oranges  as  they  are  named,  retain  when  dried  the  aro- 
matic flavour  of  the  peel,  with  rather  a  larger  share  of 
bitterness,  and  are  applied  to  the  same  uses.  The  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit  consists  principally  of  acid  and  saccharine 
matter,  and  so  far  as  it  has  any  medicinal  virtue  is  a  re- 
frigerant. 

_  • 

Citrus  medica.     Lemon.     Polyadelph  Icosand.    Pcma* 
cea.  Cortex  fructus.     Asia. 

The  exterior  rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  lemon  is  similar 
in  flavour  and  taste  to  that  of  the  orange,  but  is  rather 
less  bitter  and  aromatic  ;  its  flavour  too  is  more  perish^- 
able,  and  from  both  circumstances  it  is  less  frequently 
ufied,  though  it  may  be  employed  for  similar  purposes* 
The  juice  is  strongly  acid,  consisting  chiefly  of  citric 
acid  ;  its  medicinal  applications  fall  to  be  considered 
under  the  class  of  refrigerants* 

Offic.  Prep.— Aq.  Citr.  Med.— Syr.  Citr.  Med.  J5/, 
^— Acid.  Citric,  Pharm,  Lond, 
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Laurvs  cinn/lmomum.  Cinnamon.  Enneand,   Monogyn. 

Oleracea.    Cortexm    Ceylon, 

This  tree,  a  native  of.  Ceylon,  is  now  cultiyated  in 
India.  The  cinnamon  is  the  interior  bark  of  the  branches 
of  the  tree ;  it  is  thin  and  much  convoluted,  of  a  texture 
somewhat  fibrous,  friable,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  ha-  ' 
ving  an  agreeable  pungent  taste,  with  a  degree  of  sweet- 
ness, and  a  grateful  aromatic  flavour.  Its  virtues  chiefly 
depend  on  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which,  when  obtained  by  distillation,  is  highly 
odorous  and  pungent. 

Cinnamon  is  the  most  grateful  of  the  aromatics.  It  is 
used  to  cover  the  unpleasant  taste  and  flavour  of  other 
medicines,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the  stomach.  It  is 
also  employed  by  itself  as  a  moderate  stimulant,  given 
generally  under  the  form  of  the  watery  infusion  or  distilled 
water.  The  former  is  more  grateful,  and  is  often  suc- 
cJMful  in  relieving  nausea  and  checking  vomiting. 

Offic.  Prep. — Aq.  L.  Cinn.  Sp.  L.  Cinn.  T.  L.  Cinn. 
T.  L.  Cinn.  C.  Pulv.  Cinn.  Comp.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Laurus  cassia.     Cassia.     Enneand,   Mon)gyr,  Oleracea. 
Cortex,   Fiores  nondum  expliciti,    india. 

The  Cassia  Bark  resembles  that  of  cinnamon  in  ap- 
pearance, taste  and  flavour ;  but  is  distinguished  by  its 
taste  being  more  pungent,  less  sweet,  and  more  mucila- 
ginous than  that  of  the  real  cinnamon ;  by  its  texture 
being  denser,  or  less  shivery,  so  that  it  breaks  close  and 
smooth,  and  by  the  pieces  of  it  being  thicker  and  less 
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convoluted.  Its  aromatic  quality » like  that  of  cinnamon^ 
resides  in  an  essential  oil.  It  affords  a  distilled  watcTf 
stronger  than  that  of  the  genuine  cinnamon^  and .  yields 
also  its  taste  and  flavour  to  water  by  infusion*  It  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  cinnamon ;  it  is,  hov^etf 
much  less  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  and  rather  more 
pungent  and  stimulating.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  always 
with  propriety  substituted  for  the  other,  especially  where 
the  stomach  is  in  an  irritable  state.  The  Cassia  buds 
dried,  are  similar  in  taste  and  flavour  to  the  bark,  and 
are  often  substituted  for  it  in  officinal  preparations* 
office.  Prep. — Aq.  L.  Cass.  Ed. 

Canella  alba.     Dqdecand.  Monogun.  Oloracea.   Cortex. 
West  Indies, 

This  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  branches  of  the  tree.  It 
is  in  quills  or  flat  pieces,  of  a  light  greyish  colour ;  its 
flavour  is  somewhat  aromatic,  and  its  taste  is  pungentf 
By  distillation  it  affords  a  thick  essential  oil. 

Canella  is  employed  principally  on  account  of  its  aro- 
matic quality,  and  generally  in  combination  with,  other 
remedies  to  render  them  more  grateful.  It  thus  enters 
into  the  composition  of  several  officinal  tinctures,  and  has 
been  supposed,  in  particular,  well  adapted  to  cover  the 
flavour  of  aloes. 

Offic\  Prep.—V.  Aloes  cum  Canella.  Ph.  Ed,  Pulv, 
Aloes  cum  Canella.  Ph  Dub. 
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Mtristica  moschata.  Monoec,  Monand.  Oleracea. 
Fructus  nucleus  t  Nux  Moschata  dictus  ,•  Macis  ;  Hujus 
Oleum  Jixum.  India • 

Under  the  officinal  name  Myristicay  are  comprehend- 
ed  Nux  Moschata  or  Nutmeg,  and  Macis  or  Mace  ;  the 
former  being  the  seed  or  kernel  of  the  fruit,  the  latter  the 
covering  with  which  it  is  immediately  surrounded.  The 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  islands.  The  external  co- 
vering and  pulp  of  the  fruit  are  removed,  and  the  nutmeg 
and  mace  are  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Nutmegs  are  round,  of  a  greyish  colour;  streaked  with 
brown  linesi  slightly  unctuous ;  they  have  a  strong  aro- 
matic flavour,  and  a  pungent  taste.  They  yield  their  ac- 
tive matter  entirely  to  alkohol :  distilled  with  water,  they 
afford  a  fragrant  and  pungent  essential  oil ;  by  expres- 
jsion,  a  sebaceous  oil  is  obtained  from  them,  retaining  their 
fragrant  odour,  and  part  of  their  pungency. 

Nutmeg  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  grateful  aromatic.  It 
may  be  given  in  a  dose  from  5  to  15  grains,  and  is 
sometimes  employed  to  relieve  nausea  or  vomiting,  or 
to  check  diarrhoea,  taken  generally  in  wine.  It  has  been 
said  to  prove  narcotic  in  a  large  dose.  It  is  also  frequent- 
ly employed  to  conceal  the  taste  and  flavour  of  unpleasant 
medicines,  and  to  obviate  the  nausea  they  might  excite. 

Mace  is  a  membranous  substance,  unctuous,  of  an 
orange  yellow  cQlour,  and  having  a  flavour  and  taste  si- 
milar to  the  nutmeg,  but  rather  less  strong.  It  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose^, 

The  expressed  oil  of  nutmeg,  which  is  generally  known 
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by  the  name  of  Oil  of  Mace,  derives  its  smell  and  taste 
from  the  essential  oil  mixed  with  it.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  external  stimulating  application,  but  in  the 
shops  is  seldom  found  genuine. 

Offic.  Prep Ol.  Myrist.  Mosch.   Sp.  Myrist.  Mosch. 

•rn^Ed*  Lond,  Dub. 

Eugenia  caryophyllata.  Caryophyllus  Aromaticus. 
Clove.  Poly  and.  Monog,  Hesperi^,  Flores  cum  peru 
carpio  itnmaturo.     India. 

The  tree  producing  cloves  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca 
'  islands,  and  is  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  India.  The 
cloves  are  the  unexpanded  flowers,  which  are  dried  by 
fumigating  them,  and  exposing  them  to  the  sun.  They 
are  somewhat  round,  the  division  of  the  petals  of  the  co- 
rolla being  perceptible,  of  a  greyish  brown  colour,  slight- 
ly unctuous  J  they  have  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  a 
pungent  taste.  They  afford  to  Water  their  flavour  prin- 
cipally ;  to  alkohol  their  taste.  By  distillation  with  wa- 
ter, they  yield  a  fragrant  essential  oil,  not  very  pungent. 
The  oil  of  cloves  commonly  met  with  is  rendered  acrid 
by  a  portion  of  the  resinous  extract  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alkohol  being  dissolved  in  it. 

Cloves  are  among  the  most  stimulating  of  the  aroma- 
tics.  They  are  employed  principally  as  adjuvants  orcbr- 
rigents  to  other  medicines.  The  essential  oil  is  used  with 
the  same  intention,  and  likewise  as  a  local  application  to 
toothach.    The  infusion  in  tepid  water  has  been  employ- 
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^  as  a  grateful  stimulant  to  relieve  the  sense  of  coldness 
in  the  stomachy  which  attends  some  forms  of  dyspepsia. 
Offic,  Pr^— Infns*  Caryoph.  Fh.  Lond.^^OL  Caryoph. 
Ax.— Ph.  Ed. 

Capsicum  annuum.  Capsicum.  Guinea  Pepper,  or  Cap- 
sicum. Pentand.  Monog.  Solanacea.  Fructus.  East  and. 
West  Indie's. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  an  oblong  pod,  of  an  orange 
colour,  containing  a  pulp  inclosing  seeds.  The  mem- 
branous pod  has  an  odour  aromatic  and  penetrating,  but 
which  is  impaired  by  drying  ;  its  taste  is  extreme- 
ly hot  and  acrid,  the  sensation  which  it  excites  remaining 
long  impressed  on  the  palate.  Its  pungency  is  complete- 
ly extracted  by  alkohol,  and  partially  by  water. 

Capsicum  is  a  very  powerful  stimulant.  As  such,  it 
has  been  given  in  atonic  gout,  in  palsy  and  dyspepsia,  and 
in  the  latter  stage  of  fever  where  the  powers  of  life  are 
nearly  exhausted.  It  is  aUo  used  as  a  condiment  to  food, 
especially  in  warm  climates,  and  proves  useful  by  obvia- 
ting flatulence  and  promoting  digestion.  An  infusion  of 
it  in  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  salt,  has  been  used  as 
a  gargle  in  cynanche ;  but  the  practice,  though  it  has 
been  successful  in  the  West  Indies,  is  not  without  danger 
from  the  inflammation  it  is  liable  to  induce.  The  seeds 
have  been  found  useful  in  obstinate  intermittents,  two 
grains  being  given  at  the  approach  of  the  cold  paroxysm. 
The  dose  of  the  pod  is  from  5  to  10  graiYis. 

OJjic^  Prep. — ^Tinct.  Capsici.  Ph  Lond. 
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PiPBR  NIGRUM.     Black  Pepper.     Diand^    Trlgyn.    PU 

perita.  Fruct.     India. 

Black  or  Common  Cttlinary  Pepper  is  the  unripe  fmit 
of  this  plant  dried  in  the  sun.  Its  smell  is  aromatic  \  its 
taste  pungent.  Both  taste  and  smell  are  extracted  by  wa- 
teri  and  partially  by  alkohol.  The  essential  oil^  obtained 
by  distillation!  has  little  or  no  pungency. 

Pepper,  from  its  stimulating  and  aromatic  quality,  is 
employed  as  a  condiment  to  promote  digestion :  as  a  me- 
dicine it  is  given  to  relieve  nausea,  or  check  vomitings  to 
remove  singultus,  and  as  a  stimulant  in  retrociedent  gout^ 
and  paralysis.  Its  dose  is  10  to  15  grains.  Its  infusion 
has  been  used  as  a  gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

White  Pepper  is  the  ripe  berries  of  the  same  plant, 
freed  from  the  outer  covering,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  It 
is  less  pungent  than  the  black. 

Piper  longum.     Long  Pepper.     Dland,    Trigyn*   Pipe" 
rita,     Fructus.     East  Indies. 

This  is  the  berry  of  the  plant,  gathered  before  it  is 
fully  ripened,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  oblong,  indent- 
ed on  the  surface,  of  a  dark  grey  colour.  In  flavour, 
taste,  and  other  qualities,  it  is  similar  to  the  black  pep- 
per, and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Piper  cubeba.     Cubebs.  Diand.  Trigi/n,  Piperita.  Fruc* 
tus.     East  Indies, 

Cubebs  are  the  dried  fruit  of  this  tree.  They  have  an 
aromatic  odour,  and  a  moderately  warm  taste.     Their 
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virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  peppers,  and  being 
radier  weaker^  they  are  little  used. 

Mtrtus  pimenta.     Piper  Jamaicensis.     Jamaica  Pep- 
per.    Icosand,  Monog.  Hesferidea,  Bacca,  West  Indies* 

The  berries  of  this  tree  are  collected  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  are  dried  in  the  sun.  Their  taste,  though  pun- 
gent, is  much  less  so  than  that  of  the  peppers,;  their  fla- 
vour is  fragrant,  and  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of 
a  mixture  of  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  cinnamon.  The  fla- 
vour resides  in  an  essential  oil ;  the  pungency  in  a  resin* 
Pimento  is  used  in  medicine  merely  as  an  aropiatic,  and 
principally  on  account  of  its  flavour. 

Offic.  Prep Aq.  Myrt.  Pim.  Ol.  Vol.  Myrt.  Pirn.  Sp. 

Iklyrt.  Pim.  Ph.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Amomum   Zedoaria.     Zedoaria.     Zedoary.     Monand^ 
JMonog.     Scitaminea,    Radix*     India. 

This  root  is  in  oblong  pieces,  of  an  ash  colour ;  its 
smell  is  aromatic ;  its  taste  pungent  and  bitterish.  It 
contains  a  portion  of  camphor  along  with  its  essential 
oil. 

Its  virtues  are  merely  those  of  an  aromatic,  and  as  it  is 
rather  weak^  it  is  little  used. 

Amomum  Zingiber.     Ginger.     Monand.  Monog.     Sci' 
taminea.    Radix.     India. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  whence 
the  dried  root  is  imported.     It  is  in  small  wrinkled  pie- 
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ces^  of  z  greyish  or  white  colour,  having  an  aromatic  o« 
dour,  and  a  very  pungent,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  The 
Black  Ginger  is  the  root  prepared  with  less  care  than  the 
White  '9  the  latter,  previous  to  drying,  being  scraped  and 
washed. 

Ginger  yields  its  active  matter  complete^ly  to  alkohol, 
and  in  a  great  measure  to  water.  By  distillation  it  if* 
fords  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  which  is  fragrant, 
but  not  pungent,  the  pungency  reading  in  a  resino-ez* 
tractive  matter. 

This  root  is  frequently  employed  as  a  grateful  and  mo- 
derately powerful  aromatic,  either  in  combination  with 
other  remediesa  to  promote  their  efficacy,  or  obviate 
symptoms  arising  from  their  operation,  or  by  itself  as  a 
stimulant.  With  the  latter  intention,  it  is  used  in-  dys- 
pepsia, flatulence,  and  tympanitis.  Its  dose  may  be  10 
grains. 

Offic.  Pr^.— Syrup.  Amom.  Zingib.  Ph.  Ed.  Lond. 
Dub, — Tinct.  Zingib.  P.  Lond  Dub. 

Amomum  repens.  Amomum  Cardamomum.  Cardamo- 
mum  minus.  Lesser  Cardamom.  Monand.  Monogyn* 
Scitaminea.    Semen,     India, 

It  was  always  somewhat  uncertain,  from  which  of  the 
above  species  these  seeds  are  obtained ;  and  more  lately, 
from  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  plant,  it  has  been 
entirely  removed  from  the  genus  amomum ;  and  placed 
under  a  new  genus,  named  Elettaria,  the  name  chosen  for 
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the  species  being  Elettaria  Cardamomum.  This  has  been 
admitted  by  the  London  College. 

The  seeds  are  dried,  and  imported  in  their  capsules,  by 
which  their  flavour  is  better  preserved.  Their  smell  is 
aromatic  ;  their  taste  pungent,  and  both  are  cominunica- 
ted  by  infusion  to  water,  as  well  as  to  alkohol.  They  af- 
ford by  distillation  an  essential  oil.  They  are  used  merely 
as  grateful  aromatics,  and  are  frequently  combined  with 
bitters. 

Offic.  Prep ^Tinct.  Amom,  R.  Ed.  Lwd.  D«i.— Tinct. 

Cardom.  Comp.  Lond.  Dub. 

Carum  carui.     Caraway*     Pentand.  Oigyn.  Umbellata. 
Semen.    Indigenous. 

Caraway  Seeds  have  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  a  warm 
taste,  depending  principally  on  an  essential  oil,  which 
they  contain  in  considerable  quantity.  They  are  used  to 
relieve  flatulence,  one  or  two  drachms  being  swallowed 
entire ;  their  essential  oil,  which  has  considerable  pun- 
gency, and  is  grateful,  is  not  unfrequehtly  added  toother 
medicines,  to  obviate  nausea  or  griping. 

Ofic.  Prep.  —  Sp.  Cir.  Carv.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  —  Aq, 
Car,  Lond. — Ol.  Car.  Lond.  Dub. 

CoRiANDRUM   SATIVUM.     Coriainder*    Pentand.  Digyn. 
Umbellata.    Semen,     South  of  Europe. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  have  a  more  pleasant  odour 
when  dried  than  when  fresh  ;  their  taste  is  moderately 
warm.     Like  caraway,  they  are  used  as  carminative^  and 
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likewise  to  cover  the  taste  and  flavour  of  some  medidnesi 
particularly  of  senna,  when  given  under  the  form  of  in- 
fusion or  tincture. 

PiMPiNELLA  ANisuM.     Anise*     Pentatid.  Digyn*  Umbel* 
lafa.  Semen,    Egi/pr. 

The  seeds  of  anise  have  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm 
taste,  with  a  share  of  sweetness.  They  a£Ford,  by  distil- 
lation with  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  an  essen^ 
tial  oil,  having  a  strong,  rather  unpleasant  odour,  and  a 
sweet  taste,  without  much  pungency.  They  are  used 
chiefly  as  a  carminative  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  the  flatulence 
to  which  infants  are  subject.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
seeds  may  be  taken,  or,  what  is  preferable,  a  powder  com- 
posed of  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  rubbed  with  sugar. 

Offic.  Prep. — Ol.  Pimpin.  Anis.  £d,  Lond,  Dub^^-^f, 
Anis.  Loftd.'r-Sp,  Anis*  C.  Dub. 

The  seeds  of  the  following  plants  have  qualities  and 
virtues  so  very  similar  to  those  of  the  anise  or  caraway, 
that  they  do  not  require  distinct  consideration.  They 
are  used  for  similar  purposes,  but  are  scarcely  entitled  to 
a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Anethum  foeniculum.  Foeniculum  dulce.  Sweet 
Fennel.  Pentand.  Digyn.  Umbellata.  Semen.  Indige^ 
nous, 

Anethum  graveolens.  Dill.  Penfand,  Digyn*  Urn* 
hellata.  Semen,     Spain  and  Portugal, 
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CtmiNUM  CYMINUM.     Cumin,     Pentand.  Digyn.  Umbels 
lata.    Semen,     South  of  Europe, 

Angelica  archakgelica.     Angelica  satlva.     Garden 
Angelica.    Pentand,  Digyn,  Umbellate,  Semen  ;  Folia  ; 
Radix •  North  of  Europe, 
Of  this  plant,  the  root  possesses  the  greatest  share  of  the 

aromatic  quality,  though  it  also  belongs  to  the  seeds  and 

leaves. 

Mektha  piperita.     Mentha  Piperitis.     Peppermint. 
jLidynam,  Gymnosp,  Verticillata,  Herba,  Indigenous. 

'  Of  the  different  mints,  this  is  the  one  which  has  the 
-greatest  degree  of  pungency*  The  leaves  have  a  coti- 
siderable  degree  of  aromatic  odour  and  taste.  They  af- 
ford an  essential  oil,  rich  in  the  aromatic  quality  and 
pungency  of  the  herb.  Peppermint  is  used  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  carminative,  to  obviate  nausea  or  griping,  or  to 
relieve  the  symptoms  arising  from  flatulence,  and  very 
frequently  to  cover  the  taste  and  odour  of  other  medi- 
cines. It  is  used  for  these  purposes  under  the  forms  of 
the  watery  infusion,  the  distilled  water,  and  the  essential 
oil. 

Offic,  Prep. — Aq.  Menth.  P.  Sp,  Menth.  P.  Ol.  Menth. 
V.Ed, 

Mentha  viridis,     Mentha  sativa.     Spearmint,     Didy-- 
nam.  Gymnosperm,  Verticillata*  Herb.  Indigenous, 
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Mentha  puleGium.    Pennyroyal.  Ditb/nam.  Ggmnosp^ 
Verticillata.    Herba»   Indigenous* 

These  two  mints^  spearmint  and  pennyroyal9  resemble 
the  peppermhit  in  their  general  qualitie89  and  are  used  for 
the  same  purposes,  but  are  rather  less  agreeable  and 
pungent.  Their  essential  oil  and  distilled  water  are  also 
inserted  in  the  Pharmacopceia. 

Htssopus  officinalis.     Hyssop.    DiJynam,    Gymnosp, 
VerticUlatn.  Herba,  Asia,  South  and  East  ofEuropim 

This  plant,  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  in  botanical 
characters,  is  possessed  of  very  similar  qualities  aind  vir- 
tues, and  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  used.  It  has  also  been  considered  as  a 
remedy  in  catarrh,  though  it  caii  have  no  efficacy. 
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OF  ASTRINGENTS, 


It  has  been  supposed  that  the  fibres  of  the  living  hodfg 
either  over  the  whole^  or  in  part  of  the  system,  may  be- 
come  relaxed,  or  lose  that  density  and  contraction  which 
is  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  the  several  func- 
tions. And  this  is  considered  as  an  affection-  of  itbe 
matter  of  which  the  fibre  is  composed,  and  not  of  the 
living  or  irritable  principle  connected  with  it.  It  has 
farther  been  imagined,  that  this  relaxation  niay  be  re- 
moved by  the  application  of  those  substances,  which^ 
when  applied  to  dead  animal  matter,  condense  and  con- 
stringe  it ;  and  such  substances^  classed  as  remedies,  have 
received  the  appellation  of  Astringents.  They  are  de- 
fined by  Cullen  :  <<  Such  substances  as  applied  to.  the 
<<  human  body  produce  contraction  and  condensation  in 
**  the  soft  solids,  and  thereby  increase  their  density  and 
^*  force  of  cohesion/'  And  by  the  operation  of  this 
corrugating  power,  either  directly  exerted  on  a  part,  or 
extended  by  sympathetic  action,  the.  morbid  affections  a- 
rising  from  a  state  of  relaxation  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
moved. -^ 
Vol.  I.  S 
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The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  these  medicines 
-exerting  such  a  power,  appear  more  conclusive  than  those 
brought  in  proof  of  any  of  the  other  explanations  of  the 
operations  of  medicines,  founded  on  the  mechanical  phf- 
siology.  Astringents,  it  is  observed,  exeit,  in  a.  remark- 
able manner,  this  corrugating  power  on  dead  matter  j 
they  are  serviceable  as  medicines  in  those  affections 
which  seem  to  depend  on  a  relaxed  state  of  the  solids ; 
they  even  corrugate  the  fibres  of  living  matter,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  sensation  they  impress  on  the  tongue  and 
laucea ;  and  applied  to  bleeding  wounds,  they  restrain 
the  hemorrhage  apparently  by  the  same  power. 

We  cannot,  however,  admit,  without  limitation,  the 
suppositions  on  which  this  hypothesis  is  founded,— that 
tbe  affections  which  astringents  obviate  depend  on  me* 
dianical  laxity  of  the  solids,  and  that  these  substances 
act  solely  by  removing  that  laxity,  by  inducing  a  mecha- 
nical or  chemical  change.  Debility  was  indeed  once 
ascribed  to  such  a  cause ;  but  it  is  now  admitted,  that 
every  degree  of  strength  or  weakness  depends  much 
more  on  correspondent  variations  in  the  state  of  the 
powers  peculiar  to  living  matter;  and  substances  capable 
of  obviating  diseases  dependent  on  any  state  of  debility, 
must  be  such  as  are  capable  of  acting  on  these  powers. 
Many  substances  accordingly,  arranged  as  Astringents, 
occasion  very  considerable  alterations  in  some  of  the 
functions  :  they  produce  effects  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  their  condensing  power,  allowing  them  to  possess  it  i 
and  therefore,  in  all  ibe  changes  they  produce,   part  ^ 
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^J   tlieir  operation  at  least  must  be  referred  to  actions  con- 
^1    formable  to  the  laws  of  the  living  system. 
H        For  reasons  of  this  kind,  some  have  denied  the  exis* 
V    tence  of  such  a  class  of  medicines  as  astringents.     The 
substances  which  have  usually  received  that  appelladon^ 
they  have  considered  as  merely  moderate  stimulants,  per- 
manent in  their  action,  and  as  differing  tittle  therefore 
from  tonics. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  substances 
which  immediately  restrain  excessive  evacuations ;  and 
that  although  between  these  and  tonics  there  is  in  seve- 
ral respects  a  close  resemblance,  in  others  they  differ 
widely.  The  most  powerful  astringents,  oak  bark  for 
example,  or  galls,  are  much  inferior  in  their  tonic  power 

»Co  other  substances  having  little  or  no  astringency ; 
while  there  are  powerful  tonics  which  do  not  produce 
the  immediate  effects  of  astringents. 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  foundation  for  esta- 
blishing such  a  class  as  astringents,  though  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  point  out  the  precise  nature  of  their  operation. 
It  muet  be  admitted,  perhaps,  that  astringents  possess  a. 
power  of  conugating  or  condensing  the  animal  fibre- 
The  very  sensation  they  excite  in  the  mouth  appears  to 
be  a  sufficient  proof  of  thisj  and  it  is  farther  established 
b)r  chemical  facts.  That  they  likewise  act  as  permanent 
BtimulantE,  is  proved  by  their  power  of  removing  inter- 
mittent fever  and  other  states  of  the  system  connected 
with  debility.  The  one  power  may  be  conceived  per- 
^haps  to  modify  the  other  ;  and  to  this  modification,  or 
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to  their  comUned  action,  the  effects  of  astringents  ma; 
be  ascribed.  The  hypothesis  of  Darwin,  that  they  act 
by  producing  absorption,  accounts  for  some  of  their  ef- 
fects, but  not  for  others,  particularly  their  power  of  5t(^ 
ping  haemorrhage. 

Astringents,  from  the  powers  they  possess,  are 
ble  of  being  applied  extenuvely  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. 

As  stimuhnts,  acting  with  considerable  permanence, 
they  may  be  substituted  for  tonics  in  diseases  of  debility- 
.  It  has  been  foiind  accordingly,  that  they  have  power  to 
Stop  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  fefer,  when  given 
a  short  time  before  its  accession :  and  in  cases  of  debili* 
ty,  they  seem  to  be  often  of  utility,  independent  of  thai 
power  of  cliecking  debilitating  evacuations. 

It  is  however  for  restraining  evacuations  that  astil 
gents  are  most  usually  employed.  Hsemorrhage,  whereit 
does  not  arise  from  a  solution  of  continuity,  depends  on 
the  contraction  of  the  extreme  arterial  branches  not  being 
sufficient  to  resist  the  impulse  of  blood  from  the  larger 
branches,— a  deficiency  of  contraction  generally  owing  to 
3  debilitated  state  of  these  vessels.  Astringents,  as  sti- 
mulants, slow  and  permanent  in  their  action,  and  not 
sensibly  increasing  the  force  of  the  circulation,  are  cal- 
culated to  obviate  such  a  state;  and  this  may  be  farther 
promoted  by  their  corrugating  power,  extended  by  sym- 
pathetic action  to  the  vascular  fibre.  Hence  their  use 
in  menorrhagia,  haemoptysis,  and  other  discharges  of 
blood ;  though  they  liliewise  frequently  fail,  from 
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^eratioii  being  too  slow  :^d  feieble,  to  fesial:$b$  MQ^p^tutf 
of .  tlie  circiilation}  or  oo^ntenict  the  flow  ff pm.  a[rup$|ure4 
VesseL  •  In  epistaxisi  (^  bleeding. woun48»-lb!eiy:4r9li9i9ce 
powerfuli  as  thejr^an  be  more  directly;  lappUeclT  Ho  tb^ 

part.  •(••  .'ii  !-.,  y:|  »•:'■:' i 

'By  a  similar  ojperatiooj  they  in  so]ne.-]l^a$Uff^:.ch£ck^ 
serous  effusions  ;  hence^  their  uae  to.restmn^CQUi^Ufitii^ 
sweats.^  In  diarrhcea  toO|  tb<ey  appesMT  tQ:  op^rzpd  by 
checking  the  eff'usion  of  fluid  fron)  ^le.  exh^lant  vesseb^ 
and  thus  diminishing  th^  increased  stimuluit  ;Operationf 
which  from  this  cause  is  exerted  on  the  iotestinesy  and 
increases  their  peristaltic  motion.  In  the  latter  stage  of 
dysentery,  where  an  increased  evacuation  appears  to  be 
connected  with  debility  of  the  exhalant  vessels,  their 
cautious  administration  is  advantageous*  And  in  passive 
inflammation,  attended  with  increased  serous  discharge, 
as  in  gleet,  and  in  some  forms  of  ophthalmia,*  the  topical 
application  6l  astringents  afibrds  the  most  successful 
mode  of  treatment. 

In  the  administration  of  astringents,  it  is  an  obvious 
caution,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  check  eva« 
cuations  where  these  jire  critical,  or  where  they  are  ne- 
cessary to  relieve  a  plethoric  state  of  the  vessels,  or  a 
state  of  increased  action  ;  at  least  unless  the  evacuation 
proceed  to  an  alarming  extent. 

Some  narcotics,  as  opium,  have  sometimes  effects  ap- 
parently astringent.  When  increased  discharges  take 
place  from  irritation,  these  remedies,  by  diminishing  irri* 
tability,  lessen  the  discharjge ;  they  are  thus  serviceable 
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toftki  hflenbonrhage  and  in  diarrhoea  irinhg  from  diaft 
^sHM^O-'  But  theit  mbdt  cS  otMration  is  obnously  £ff^ 
iN^  fMln  that  of  astringents,  and  in  the  cases  in  which 
tt^y  ir^  ti80f id^  a^ngents  would  be  less  ase£alf  and 
only  by  an  indirect  operation. 

Astriogtote  may  be  subdivided  into  those  belonging  to 
the  tnki^ali  attd  diose  b<elongiiig  to  the  Tegetabte  king« 
ilAms,  which  differ  conMdetably  from  each  other  in  their 
d6^nii^al  properties,  and  probably  therefore  in  the  mode 
in  which  they  pi^uce  their  astringent  efiect. 
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FjiOM  THE  Mineral  Kinx^om. 

ACIDUM  SULPHU&ICUM. 
AUGILLA. 

Super* SULPHAS  argilxje  et  potassk; 

Calx. 

Ferrum. 

ZlNCUM. 
CtJPRUM. 

Plumbum. 

From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

quercus  robur. 
quercus  cerris. 
tormentilla  erecta. 
Polygonum  bistorta. 
Anchusa  tinctoria.      ^ 
h^matoxtlon  campechiamum. 
Rosa  gallica. 
Arbutus  uva  ursi. 
Mimosa  catechu. 
Kino. 
Pterocarpus  draco. 

PiSTACIA  LENTISG^S. 
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Oi?  Astringents  from  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

AciDUM  suLPHURicuM.    SulphuTic  Acid.    Acidum  Vi« 
triolicum.     Vitriolic  jl^cid* 

Sulphur  combines  with  oxygen  in  different  propor- 
tions ;  when  united  with  the  largest  proportian^  it  forms 
an  acid  extremely  powerful  from  its  state  of  concentra- 
tion! the  Sulphuric  Acid.  This  acid  used  to  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  Green 
Vitriol  of  coipmerce^  by  heat)  and  hence  the  name  of 
Vitriolic  Acid  which  was  given  to  it.  Itis  now  formed 
by  the  combustion  of  sdlphur.  The  sulphur^  reduced  to 
powder,  is  mixed  with  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of 
its  weight  of  nitrate  of  potash,  by  which  its  combustiony 
when  begun,  can  be  continued  without  the  free  access 
of  atmospheric  airy  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  afford- 
ing the  requisite  quantity  of  oxygen.  It  is  thus  burnt  in 
a  large  leaden  chamber ;  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  is 
slowly  formed,  is  absorbed  by  water  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber,  and  the  acid  liquor  is  brought  to 
the  due  degree  of  concentration,  by  exposing  it  to  heat 
in  glass  retorts.  It  is  of  a  thick  consistency,  and  has  an 
apparent  unctuosity ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1.850;  it  is 
colourless  and  transparent ;  is  highly  corrosive,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  general  acid  properties  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree.    As  obtained  by  this  process,  it  is  not  perfectly 
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{Miie,  bat  coiltsmis  a  little  sulphate!  of  pQtash^  and  some- 
times a  little' sulphate  of  lead*  The  quantities  of  tfaese^ 
howereT}  especially  of  the  latter,  ate  very  inconsiderable  i 
&ej.  are  iika  .great  measure'  Sj^parated  'when  the.  iicil  is 
diluted,  and  hence  this  dilution  not  only  renders.lt  more 
convenient  for  administration,  but  likewise  more  pure. 

As  a  medicine,  this  acid  is  employed' as  a  r^igerant, 
but  principally  as  an  astringent,  and  in!  this  propertyi  it  ia 
imdoubtedly  superior  to  any  other  acidv.  It  is  used  .as  an 
astringent  to, check  the  flow  of  blood  iii  hasmoptykis^.and 
die  colliquative  sweat  in  luetic  Iever,:indication8  wfaicbtit 
Jinlfils  better  than  any  6^er  article  in  die  Materia  Medi«> 
ca.  It  is  sometime  also  \ised  inmenoitbagia  andilia«x 
betes ;  and  as  a  tonic,  founded  An  its  astringent  property^ 
in:  dyspepsia.  In  its  concentrated. state,  its  dose.; can 
scarcely  be  measured.  In  the  Pharmacopoeias,  it  is 
dierefote  ordered  t6  be  diluted/^^!/lc<iording  tdthe  ]to(r^ 
mula  given  by  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  the 
'Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilutum  consists  of  one  part  of 
the  strong  acid:  wifh  seven  of  water ;;  it  is  given  in  a  dose 
from  10  to  30  dvops.  The  London  College,  without 
any  sufficient  reason  for  the  deviation,  have  ordered,  un- 
<ler  the  same  name,  an  acid  diluted  with  not  much  more 
than  five  parts  of  water.  The  Acidum  Sulphuricum 
Aromaticum  consists  of  the  acid  diluted  with  alkohol 
impregnated  with  ^romatics,  and  is  given  in  a  similar 
dose.  From  its  astringency,  this  acid  is  frequently 
added  to  gargles,  which  are  employed  to  check  saliva- 
tionj  or  relieve  relaxation  of  the  uvula.     Externally 
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lobied  with  lard,  in  the  proportion  of  hal£  3  drachm  to 
an  ounce,  it  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  psora,  and 
it  has  also  been  given  internally  in  the  same  disease. 

Offic.  Prep Acid.  Sulph.  DU.  Ph.  Ed.  Ltind.  DtA, 

-i^Acid.  Sulph.  Aiomat.  Ed.  ^H 

A&GU.I.A.     Argil.  ^1 

This  earthj  in  its  pure  fonn,  is  insipid  and  inert ;  but 
in  its  saline  combinationsi  at  least  all  of  them  which, 
from  their  solubility,  are  sutSciently  active,  there  exists 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  astringent  power.  The  BoleSi 
t£  which  the  Armenian  Bale  (Bolus  Armena)  is  the 
chief,  are  argillaceous  earth,  impregnated  with  oxide  of 
iron  i  they  were  at  one  time  employed  as  astringents,  but 
are  entirely  inert,  and  are  now  expunged  from  practice. 

StJFER-SULFUAS  ARGILLX  ET  POTASS^.    Alumen,  AluitL 

This  is  a  salt  composed  chiefiy  of  argillaceous  earth 
and  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  being  iu  excess.  It  lilcewlse 
always  contains,  however,  a  smaller  portion  of  potash, 
and  in  some  of  the  forms  of  it  met  with  in  commerce, 
sometimes  also  ammonia.  Ic  is  found  native,  efilorescing 
generally  in  the  interstices  of  what  is  named  alum  slate  ^ 
or  it  is  prepared  by  exposing  alum  ores,  which  are  na- 
tive compounds  of  argillaceous  earth  and  sulphur,  to  at- 
mospheric air;  the  sulphur  absorbing  oxygen,  forms  suU 
pharic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  argillaceous  earth, 
with  a  portion  of  potash  which  the  ore  contains  i  or  tf 
this  alkali  is  not  present  in  sufficisDt  quantity^ 
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or  impure  ammonia  ts  added  to  the  liquor  obtained  by 
lixiviation,  so  as  to  dispose  it  to  crystallize.  Tbt9  liquor 
is  then  concentrated  by  boiling,  so  as  to  obtain,  on  cool- 
ing, the  alum  in  a  solid  state,  ofi  crystalline  structure* 
though  of  no  regular  form. 

This  salt  is  in  large  transparent  masses ;  it  has  a  styp- 
tic taste,  with  a  degree  of  sweetness.  From  the  excess 
of  its  acid  it  reddens  the  vegetable  colours.  It  is  soluble 
in  eighteen  parts  of  cold,  and  in  less  than  two  of  boiling 
vater.  The  variety  termed  Roche  or  Rock  Alum 
^Alumen  Rupeum)  has  a  reddish  colour  from  the  pre- 
Eence  of  a  portion  of  oxide  of  iron.  Common  alum  con- 
sists of  26  of  acid,  12.5  of  argil,  10  of  potash,  and 
51.5  of  water. 

Alum,  from  its  astringent  power,  is  employed  to  check 
fasemorrhagieG  and  serous  evacuations :  it  is  thus  given  in 
menorrhagia,  leucorrhoea,  and  diabetes ;  and  in  leucor- 
rho:a,  is  perhaps  more  successful  than  any  other  astrin- 
gent. It  has  likewise  been  used,  though  less  frequently, 
in  intermittent  fever,  and  in  coHca  pictouum.  Its  dose  is 
irom  S  to  10  grains.  The  addition  of  an  aromatic  is  ge- 
nerally necessary,  to  prevent  ic  from  exciting  nausea, 
when  it  is  given  in  the  solid  form  i  but  the  best  form  of 
administering  it,  is  that  of  Alum  Whey  (Serum  Alumi- 
nosum),  prepared  by  adding  two  drachms  of  pounded 
alum  to  a  pint  of  hot  milk ;  the  dose  of  this  is  3  or 
*  ounces.  Externally  alum  is  frequently  used  as  the  ba- 
sis of  astringent  gargles,  and  of  injections  used  in  gleet  ; 
^d  dissolved  with  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper,  it  forms 
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rirf  styptic  solutions^'  employed  to  ched^  haemorrhage 
hy- direct  application.  .  ,  :  .i 

(^.  /'r^.-N-Sulph.  Ahim.  Exs.   Fulr.  Stdf^  Altsrat 
C*' Ed^^^hiq*  Alum.  C»  L{nul. 

Calx.  .., Lime.     Palx  Yiy^.    Quicklime, 

r  LndE'is  a  primary  «artb^  found  abundantly  in*  nature^ 
in's^ersil  states  of  combination.  It  is  obtained  by  expo* 
ting  aity  of  the  native  compounds  of  it.  with  carbonic 
mni^  usually  chalk,  limestone,  or  marble,  to  a  heat  gra- 
dnally  raised,,  so  that  the  acid  is  expelled,  ai^d  the  lime  re* 
•■lakis  pure.'^  It  is.solidiie  in  water,  in  sparing  quantity; 
J9ibl»ut  700  part^l)eing  required  for  its  solution.  Yet 
even  in  this  weak  state  of  impregnation,  the  solution 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Lime  Water  (Aqua  CaU 
cisyhas  a  strong  styptic  taste,  and  is  capable  of  exerting 
hnportant  chemical  agencies,  as  well  as  of  acting  on  the 
UTing  system.  As  an  astringent  lime  water  is  employed  in 
diabetes,  and  in  diarrhoea  :  the  dose  is  one  or  two  pounds 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  is  used  likewise  in  dyspep- 
sia, in  which  it  proves  useful,  more  by  its  tonic  and 
astringent  power,  than  by  its  effect  in  neutralizing  acid 
in  the  stomach.  Externally  it  is  applied  as  a  wash  in  iU- 
conditioned  ulcers. 

Offic,  Prep. — Aq;  Calc.    Ol.  Lini  cum  Cake.  Ed. 

Carbonas  calcis.  .  carbonate  of  Lime. 

The  various  kinds  of  carbonate  of  lime,  Chalk  (Greta 
Alba),  Crabs  Claws  (Chelae  Cancrorum),  Oyster  Shells 
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(Teetse  Ostreorum),  afe  not  unfirequently  used  in  diar- 
rhoea, but  they  evidently  prove  useful,  n6t  by  any  real 
astringent  power,  but  by  correcting  the  acidity  which  ^ 
frequently  occasions  or  aggravates  that  disease.  They  ra- 
ther belong,  therefore,  to  the  class  of  Antacids. 

FsaauM.    Iron.  (Page  225.) 

This  metal  has  been  already  considered  as  a  tonic;  it  is 
likewise  employed  as  an  astringent  to  check  increased  eva^ 
cuations.  It  is  thus  used  with  advantage  in  sotne  forms  of 
passive  haemorrhage,  particularly  menorrhagia.  The  act- 
vantages  derived  from  it  in  such  cases,  may  be  suppb^i^dto 
depend  on  its  tonic  power;  the  styptic  taste,  however^iof^Its 
saiine  preparations,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  preseitce  of 
astringency  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  it  is  not  improbsible 
that  this  may  coincide  with,  or  modify  the  operation  con- 
nected with  its  action  as  a  tonic.  The  sulphate  of  iron 
is  the  preparation  in  which  this  astringent  prc^erty  is 
most  obvious. 

ZiNCUM.     Zinc.    (Page  227.) 

This  metal  has  likewise  been  considered  as  a  tonic* 
Its  saline  preparations  have,  however,,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  astringency,  and  there  are  several  medicinal  appli?-^ 
clarions  of  them  founded  on  this  quality. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc  (Sulphas  Zinci)  has  been  employed 
internally  as  an  astringent  in  chronic  dysentery,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever  ;  but  from  its  emetic 
power  its  operation  is  liable  to  be  harsh,  and  is  not 
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easily  regulated.  Its  solution  is  in  common  use  aE  an  in. 
jectioR  in  gonorrhoea,  when  the  inflammatory  state  has 
subsided,  and  in  gleet }  two  grains  being  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  it  frequently  succeeds  in  checking 
the  discharge,  apparently  from  its  astringent  power.  A  so- 
lution of  nearly  the  same  strength  is  likewise  used  an  a 
collyrium  in  ophthalmia  ;  the  astringent  power  of  this 
being  tncreaseil,  according  to  2  formula  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  Dissolved  with  alum,  it  forms  a  very 
Styptic  liquor,  which  has  long  been  in  use  for  Stopping 
hxmorrhage,  and  checldng  increased  discharges  by  exte;* 
nal  application. 

q^c.  ^M/».— Sol.  Sulph.  Zinc.  P/i.  £./,— Liq.  All 
pomp.  P/i.  Land. 

Acetate  of  Zinc,  under  the  form  of  solution  (Solutio 

L  ^etitis  Zinci),  is  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  ace- 

r  t^te  of  lead  to  a  solution  of  sulpliate  of  zinc,  a  decompo- 

*-  sition  immediately  taking  place,  and  sulphate  of  lead  being 

precipitated,  while  acetate  of  zinc  remains  dissolved,  This 

bas  long  been  in  use  as  a  mild  astringent  injection  in  go> 

oorrhoza,  less  liable  10  produce  irritation,  or  to  check  the 

[  discharge  suddenly  than  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 

and  rather  more  active  than  the  solution  of  acetate  of 

lead.     It  has  therefore  received  3  place  in  the  Edinburgh 

Pharmacopoeia.     A  solution  of  the  salt  in  alkohol  has 

been  introduced   into   the   Dublin  Fharmacopceia, 

when  used  is  largely  diluted  with  water. 
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CnpROM.     Copper.     (Page  229.) 

This  metal  has  so  far  an  analogy  to  the  preceding  ones, 
that,  along  with  the  general  action  which  it  exerts  on  the 
system,  capable  o£  obviating  spasmodic  alFcctions,  it  has  a 
degree  of  astringent  power.  This  too  is  conspicuous, 
princtpalty  in  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
sulphate  of  copper.  This  in  solution  is  sometimes  used 
externallyas  an  astringent;  and  dis?iolved  with  alum  in  wa- 
ter, to  which  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  it  forms 
a  very  styptic  solution,  formerly  named  Aqua  Styptica, 
sometimes  employed  by  direct  application  to  restrain  hx- 
morrh^e.  The  formula  has  a  place  in  the  £dinbui;glt 
PhaimacopGcia.  • 

q^f.  Prep.— Sol  Sulph.  Cupr.  Comp.  Ph.  Ed.  •» 

Plumbum.     Lead. 

This  metal,  when  rendered  capable  of  acting  on  the 
system  by  oxidation,  or  combination  with  acids,  produces 
very  deleterious  eAecta,  and  proves  a  powerful,  though 
insidious  poison.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  explain  its  mode  of 
action.  It  appears  to  act  peculiarly  on  the  muscular  fi- 
bre, repressing  action,  and  at  length  exhausting  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles.  When  introduced  slowly  into  the 
system,  the  intestines  are  first  affected,  constipation  from 
diminished  action  takes  place,  accompanied  frequently 
with  severe  pain.  Tremor  and  debility  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  succeed,  and  are  followed  by  complete  paralysis, 
the  muscles  losing  their  firmness  and  cohesion.  When  a 
large  quantity  of  any  of  the  active  preparations  of  lead  is 
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received  into  the  stomach,  these  symptoms  occur  sudden- 
ly and  with  violence,  giving  rise  to  what  is  named  Colica 
Pictonum,  and  the  same  disease  is  sometimes  suddenly  in- 
duced by  the  progressive  accumulation  of  the  metal  in 
smaller  quantities.  A  sense  of  constriction  is  felt  in  the 
Stomach  and  bowels,  with  obstinate  constipation  and  the 
most  severe  pain  ^  the  pulse  is  small  and  hard  }  respira- 
tion becomes  laborious  ;  there  is  general  muscular  debi- 
lity and  tremor,  accompanied  with  cold  sweats  and  con- 
vulsions, which  have  often  a  fatal  termination. 

From  [his  power  of  repressing  muscular  action,  lead 
"  produces  effects  analogous  in  some  respects  to  those  of 
astringents,  and  it  is  regarded  as  an  astringent,  though  its 
mode  of  operation  is  probably  dissimilar.  The  prepara- 
tions of  it  which  have  been  applied  to  medicinal  use,  arc 
the  semi-vitrified  oxide,  white  oxide  or  sub-carbonatc> 
and  the  acetate  and  super- acetate. 


■™SI 


LiTHARGYRUM.  Litharge.  The  substance  thus  n: 
is  the  semi-vitriGed  oxide  (Oxidum  Plumbi  Semi-Vitreum). 
It  is  usually  obtained  in  tlie-calcination  of  lead,  with  the 
view  of  separating  the  silver,  which  is  frequently  associa- 
ted with  it ;  the  fiame,  with  a  current  of  air,  being  made 
to  reverberate  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal.  It  is 
in  flakes  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  somewhat  of  a  vitreous 
lustre.  A  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  not  exceeding 
4  parts  in  100,  exists  in  it,  apparently,  ho 
sential  to  its  constitution.     It  is  used  only  in  some 
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maceucical  preparations,  particularly  for  forming,  when 
boiled  with  oil,  a  plaster  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  o- 
thcr  compound  plasters,  and  which  is  itself  sometimes  ap- 
plied as  a  healing  dressing  to  wounds,  proving  useful  hj 
excluding  the  air. 

q^c.  Prep Emp.  Oxid.  Plumb.  P/i.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

Minium.  Red  Lead.— -This  is  an  oxide  containing 
about  12  of  oxygen  in  100  parts.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied  to  the  same  purposes  as  litharge,  and  an  ointment 
formerly  in  use  as  a  cooling  application  was  prepared  by 
rubbing  it  with  vinegar  and  oil.  It  might  be  discarded, 
however,  from  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Cerussji.  Cerusse,  or  White  Lead. — This  is  prepared 
by  exposing  plates  of  lead  to  the  vapour  arising  from  vine- 
gar; a  white  crust  is  formed  on  their  surfaces,  which, 
when  it  has  accumulated  sufGciently,  is  scraped  off,  and 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  levigation.  The  nature  of 
this  substance  has  not  been  very  well  ascertained.  Ithas 
been  regarded  merely  as  an  oxide  ;  hence  the  name  Ozi- 
dum  Plumbi  Album,  given  to  it  by  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege. A  tittle  caibonic  acid  being  generally  contained  in 
it,  either  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  or  formed  from 
the  partial  decomposition  of  the  acetic  acid,  it  has  been 
considered  as  a  sub-carbonate ;  and  the  London  College 
have  defined  it  as  such,  while,  for  a  reason  not  easily  ima- 
gined, they  have  named  it  Carbonas  Plumbi.  Prom 
theory,  it  might  be  inferred  to  contain  a  portion  of  the 
acetic  acid  by  which  it  is  formed ;  the  Dublin  College 
.have  accordingly  named  it  Sub^Acetas  Plumbi,  and  tt  is 
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not  imppbable  t^at  this  is 'most  correct.  It  is  used  only 
externally)  being  applied  in.  fine  powder  to  slight  caaes  of 
'  ezcoriaiiQa  or  inflaminatibn,  and  used  particularly  to  re* 
lieve  these  ^affections  in  children,— ^a  practice,  howerer^ 
which,  from  some  observations,  appears  not  to  be  altoge- 
ther witbbut  danger,  and  which  is  unnecessary,  as  the 
levigated  calamine  stone  answers  equally  well.  It  is  nsed 
likewise  ias  the  basis  of  an  ointment,  which  is  sometimes 
applied,  as  a  cooling  dressing  to  inflamed  parts. 

Ojic.  Prg?.— Ungt.  Oxid.  Plumb.  Alb.  Ph.  Ed. 

AcEXAs  Plumbi.  Acetate  of  Lead. — ^There  are  two 
compounds  of  lead  with  acetic  acid,  medicinally  employ* 
ed.  One  Is  the  salt  which  has  been  long  known  by.  the 
luime  of  Sugar  of  Lead,  (Saccharum  Satunii)  \  the  other  a 
solution,  which jwas  named  Goulard's  Extract  of  Lead; 
and  ^t  is !  only  lately  that  the  relation  between  t^ese  has 
been  established. 

The  first  had  been  regarded  as  the  proper  acetate  of 
lead.  Thenard  found,  that  it  is  the  super-acetate,  or  con- 
tains an  excess  of  acid,  which  is  necessary  to  give  it  its 
usual  crystalline  form,  which  is  that  of  a  slender  four  or 
six  sided  prism.  When  its  solution  is  boiled  witha little 
oxide  of  lead)  the  neutral  acetate  is  formed,  which  cry-  , 
stalliz^s  in  plates.  Goulard's  Extract,  which  ic  prepared 
by  boiling  vinegar  on  litharge,  Dr  Bostock  found  to  be  a  - 
solution  of  the  neutral  acetate. .  And  the  terms  of  Acetate 
and  Super-acetate  are  now  employed  by  the  London  Col- 
lege to  distinguish  these  preparations. 

Super. AcET AS  Plumbi.    Super-Acetate  of  Lead.—. 
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Tfai$  18  8tiU  named  Acetate  of  Lead  (Ace|;as  Flumbi)  in 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeiai  the  nature  of  it  having  only 
lately  l>ecii  ascertained.  It  is  the  sugar,  of  lead  of  the  old 
nomenclature.  The  pirociess  for  preparing  it  consists  ifi 
IX^ng  vinegar  on  cerusse»  until  the  acid  acquire  a  sweet 
tastey  and  evaporating  the  liquid,  so  that  on  cooling  it  af- 
fords crystals :  it  is  usually  prepared  on  a  large  scale.  It 
is  ia^masses  composed  of  slender  prismatic  crystals)  ag- 
gregated) of  a  yellowish  colour^  slightly  efflorescent :  it 
has. a  very  sweet  and  styptic  taste,  is  abundantly  soluble 
in  water,  but  scarcely  forms  a  transparent  solution  even 
with  distilled  water,  owing  to  a  slight  decomposition,  iji 
consequence  of  which  a  little  sub-acetate  is  precipitated. 
It  consists,  according  to  Thenard's  analysis,  of  58  of  oxide, 
26  of  acid,  and  16  of  water^ 

The  medicinal  use  of  this  salt  is  tiearly  limited  to  its 
external  application.     Yet  some  practitioners  have  re-* 
combiended  it  in  diiFerent  cases  of  profuse  dvacuation^ 
particularly  in  hemorrhage,  where  other  remedies  hai^e 
failed  :  it  has  thus  been  given  in  menorrhagia,  in  the  dose 
of  half  a  gi^in  repeated  every  four  hours  :  it  has  likewise 
been  em{)loyed  in  obstinate  leucorrho^a,  and  to  restrain 
the.coUiquativ/f^gffb^^t  accompanying  hectic  fever.     Fropi 
the  dieleterious  agency,. however,  of.le^d  on  the  system,  it. 
is  a  fw^df  which  must  be  .used  with  reluctance,  and 
w^ich  is  accordingly  scarcely  ever  ventured  on  in  modern 
practicie*     There  is  one  circumstance  too,  .that  renders  its 
administration  mcure  diiTicult,—- its  being  liable  to  be  con- 
siderably influenced  by  idiosyncrasy ;  many  facts  having 
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sufllcientiy  establislhed,  that  its  action  is  extr^tttely  tttle- 
4ilal,  quantities  of  it  bating  been  often  takdn  withmil  any 
injurious  ^fibct,  v^hith,  itt  other  cases^  would  ba^  ptoff^ 
iti  the  highest  degree  deleterious. 

As  sin  ext&nial  application,  it  is  ^ften  employed  to  ob- 
tain its  astringent  effect.  A  solution  of  it|  of  the  Btreftgdi 
olF  three  grains  to  an  ouncife  of  water,  is  used  as  an  itijee* 
tion  in  gonorrhoea ;  and  producing  no  irritation^  is  not 
liable  to  be  attended  with  the  injurious  consequences 
which  sometimes  atise  from  preparations  more  acrive.  A 
sblution  rather  Weaker  is  employed  as  a  collythMl  in 
ophthalmia^  and  can  be  applied  with  safety,  e^en  in  tte 
state  of  active  inflammation.  A  solution  6omewliat 
stronger  is  a  common  application  in  superficial  inflanoUUl^ 
tion ;  and  an  ointment,  of  which  it  is  the  basis,  is  oftm 
Miployed  as  a  dressing  to  inflamed  or  excoriated  pans. 
Its  saturated  solution,  combined  with  vinegar,  is  also' fre- 
quently employed  as  a  discutient.  Facts  have  been 
brought  forward,  Which  apparently  prove,  that  the  gene- 
t^l  effects  of  lead  on  the  system  have  been  produced  by 
th(^  incautidUs  dr  too  long  continued  use  of  these  exter- 
nal applications ;  while,  in  many  cases,  they  have  un- 
questionably been  extensively  employed  without  the  pro- 
duction bf  any  bad  effect,  and  indeed  are  so  in  common 
practice  ;  the  opposite  facts,  therefore,  if  the  observations 
with  regard  to  them  have  been  correct,  are  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  peculiar  idiosyncracy,  which,  aa 
has  been  refnarked,  exists  with  regard  to  the  action  of  lead 
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•p  U^  sysfeoit  ^0  consftqueqce  of  which  ^ome  individuals 
sire  more  liable  to  be  affected  hy  it  than  others* 

The  iieutral  9<;^tate  of  leadj  it  hs^  been  stated  above^ 
forms  the  basis  of  what  has  been  named  Goulard's  £^* 
tracti*-^  pjrfspi^ation  which  has  long  been  in  use  among 
smgeons,  It  is  the  Aqua  Lithgrgyri  Acetati  of  the 
former  edition  of  the  J^ondon  Collpge»  now  named  Liquor 
Pli^mbi  Acetatis  i  and  prepared  by  boiling  vinegar  on  li^ 
tfaarge*  Although  it  differs  in  f^hemic^l  comppsition  from 
th^  preceding  preparatbn»  it  does  not  appear  to  differ 
froni  it  in  medicinal  powers*  It  is  used  dili^ted.  with  wa« 
ter»  as  a  lotion  in  cutaq^ous  dise^sest  or  as  an  application 
to  mflamed  surfaces.  Jn  the  original  fornii^la  for  the  pre** 
paration  of  this  lotion  given  by  Qoyl^rdi  a  little  ardent 
spirit  was  sodded  to  it,  and  this  being  in  compAop  use  has 
tieen  received  ^  an  o^cipal  pjrep^ratJQn  by  the  London 
and  Dublin  QoUeges. 

Qffic.  Prep — ^Ungt.  Acet,  Plumb-  Pi-  ^d.  Lond.  DtA. 
-— I;iq.  Plumb.  Acet.  Dvlut.  Ph.  l>ond*  i}^^.<r-Cer^t. 
Plumb.  Composit.  Ph.  Land. 
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Of  VEGETABLE  ASTRINGENTS. 

The  property  of  astrlngency  in  vegetables^  denoted  by 
its  effect  of  corrugating  the  animal  fibrci  appears  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  common  chemical  principle,  or  at  least  to  be 
connected, with  some  peculiarity  of  composition;  sin^e 
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vegetable  astringents  uniformly  possess  cert^n  connjAon 
chemical  properties.  Thus,  their  ast'ringency  is  extracted 
both  by  water  and  by  alkohol ;  these  infusions  strike  a 
purple  or  black  colour  with  any  of  the  salts  of  iron^  deep* 
er  in  general  as  the  astringent  is  more  p6werful  ;  aii4 
they  are  capable  of  corrugating,  more  or  less  strongly,  dead 
animal  matter,  as  is  shewn  in  their  operation  in  the  pio- 
cess  of  tanning. 

In  the  father  investigation  of  this  subject,  it  was 
found,  that  a  peculiar-  acid  exists  in  the  more  powerful 
astringents  ;  the  acid  which,  froni  being  contained  abun- 
dantly in  galls,  has  been  named  Gallic,  and  the  general 
chemical  characters  of  which,  in  the  preliminary  sketch 
on  the  principles  of  Pharmaceutic  Chemistry,  have  been 
enumerated.  This  acid  having  the  property  of  striking  a 
deep  purple  colour  with  the  salts  of  iron,  the  chemical 
change  which  had  been  more  particularly  considered  as 
the  test  of  astringency,  was  supposed  to  be  the  astringent 
principle. 

To  this,  however,  there  existed  a  very  obvious  objec- 
tion, that  the  acid,  when  obtained  insulated,  was  possess- 
ed of  no  great  astringency,  and  scarcely  indeed  of  that 
property  in  any  sensible  degree ;  and  farther,  that  the 
colour  it  did  strike  with  the  salts  of  iron  was  less  deep 
than  that  from  the  infusions  of  the  more  powerful  astrin- 
gents. 

The  researches  of  Seguiit,  some  years  ago,  threw  more 

m 

light  on  this  subject  by  the  discovery  of  a  different  prin- 
ciple existing  in  astringents^  and  having  a  better  claim  to 


^  , 
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be  tanked  as  the  principle  of  asMngency.  Applying  the 
proper  test  to  discover  it,  that  of  the  animal  matter,  on 
which  it  peculiarly  operates,  he  found,  that  on  adding  a 
solution  of  animal  gelatin  ttf  the  infusion  of  a  yegetable 
astringent,  as  that  of  galls  or  oaikbark,  a  copious  precipita- 
tion taki^s  t>lace,  consisting  of  this  principle  in  combination 
with  the  gelatin.  Beingf  the  agent  which  gives  to  astrin- 
gents their  property  of  tanning,  it  has  received  ^e  name 
of  Tannin,  and  its  properties^  as  a  proximate  principle  of 
vegetables,  have  been  already  stated. 

That  it  is  the  principle  of  astrihgency  in  vegetables, 
admits  now  of  little  doubt.  GalUe  acid  has  no  such 
power,  while  tannin  has  a  harsh  styptic  taste,  and  the 
power  of  corrugating  the  animal  fibre.  Seguin  had  sup- 
posed, that  in  the  operation  of  tanning,  its  action  is  faci- 
litated by  that  of  the  gallic  acid,  the  acid  partially  de-^ 
oxidizing  the  skin,  and  thus  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
state  of  gelatin  with  which  the  tannin  combined.  A  si* 
milar  action  might  be  supposed  to  be  exerted  on  the  ani- 
mal £bre  in  the  production  of  the  astringent  effect.  The 
theory  of  Seguin,  however,  was  established  by  no  proof, 
and  the  fact  alone  that  some  of  the  most  powerful  astrin- 
gents, as  catechu  or  kino,  contain  no  gallic  acid,  but  tannin 
mixed  only  with  mucilage  or  extract,  is  a  proof  that  it  is 
to  the  action  of  this  principle  that  the  whole  effect  is  to 
be  ascribed.  v 

If  astringency,  as  exerted  by  vegetables,  is  thus  to  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  the  chemical  action  of  the 
principle  oh  which  it  depends,  there  is  considerable  difii* 
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cttltyi  as  hn  been  akeady.remarkedi  in  conceiving  how 
it  can  be  exerted  in  the  animal  system)  especially  in  a 
distant  part,  when  the  astringent  acts  only  on  liic  sto- 
mach* It  can  only  be  conceived^  that  corrugations  ov 
some  similar  change,  is.  produced  by  it  in  the  fibnM;o(  the 
atomach^  which  may  be  propagated  by  sympathy  to  dii« 
tant  parts,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  impreattoft  of 
cold  is  joommttnicated. 

QuERCUS  ROBUR.     Oak.     Monoec.  Polyand.    Amentacea. 
Cortes^,  Indigenous* 

The  bark  of  this  tree  possesses  a  large  share  of  aatrin- 
gency,  which  it  yields  to  water.  The  infusion  contains 
bbth  gallic  acid  and  the  tanning  principle,  the  latt^  in  a 
considerable  quantityy  attached  to  the  ligneous  fibrej 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  bark ;  an  ounce  of  bark  af- 
forded, in  Mr  Davy's  experiments  on  the  principal  astrin- 
gents, 111  grains  of  solid  matter  by  lixiviation,  of  which 
77  were  tannin. 

Oak  bark  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  hemorrhage, 
diarrhoea,  and  intermittent  fever,  given  in  a  dose  from 
15  to  30  grains.  In  modem  practice,  its  strong  infusion 
or  dedoction  is  occasionally  employed  as  an  astringent 
gargle  in  cynanche,  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhoea  and 
profuse  menorrhagia,  and  as  a  fomentation  in  haemor- 
thoids  and  prolapsus  ani. 

O^c.  Prep.^^Extr.  Cort.  Querc.  Duk 
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QHBltCUS  CSERIS.  Momec,  Polyand,  Ammtdcia.  C^fU'^ 
jMs  mdus.     Galla.  Galls.    South  ofEurcpe. 

The  tuberclesy  named  Gallsi  are  fouod  on  the  branches 
of  this  tree.  Their  production  is  occasioned  by  the  bark 
being  pierced  by  an  insect  of  the  cynips  genus,  to  de« 
posite  its  egg.  The  juice  exuding  slowly,  is  inspissated, 
and  hardens.  The  best  galls  are  heavy,  knotted  on  the 
Sttrface,  and  of  a  blue  colour,  They  are  nearly  entirely 
soluble  in  water,  at  least  with  the  assistance  of  heat ;  the 
infusion  reddens  theTegetable  coburs  from  the  action  of 
the  gallic  acid,  and  thb  acid  can  be  procured  in  consider- 
mUe  quantity,  by  allowing  the  infusion,  to  cemain  exposed 
to  the  air  until  its  other  principles  are  decomposed,  orby 
#ttblimation  from  the  galls.  The  infusion  too  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  as  it  gives  a  very  copious  pre- 
cipitate with  solution  of  gelatin.  It  has  farther  been 
supposed  to  hold  dissolved  extract  and  mucilage ;  but  the 
existence  of  extract  is  doubtful,  and  from  Dr  Bostock's 
experiments  there  appears  to  be  no  sensible  portion  of 
mucilage.  The  proportion  of  tannin  varies  considerably 
in  different  specimens  of  galls.  In  Mr  Davy's  analysis 
of  Aleppo  galls,  500  grains  afforded  to  water  by  lixivi* 
ation  185  grains  of  solid  matter,  of  which  130  were  tan- 
nin, 51.  gallic  acid,  12  saline  and  earthy  matter,  and  12 
supposed  to  be  mucilaginous  and  extractive  matter. 

In  medical  practice,  galls,  though  so  powerfully  astrin* 
gent,  are  not  much  employed,  and  are  seldom  internally  ad- 
ministered. The  strong  infusion  or  decoction  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purposes  as  the  decoction,  of -oak  bark. 
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And  an  ointment  composed  of  the  galls  in  fine  powder 
with  eight  parts  of  simple  ointment  is  used  as  an  astrin» 
gent  application  to  haemorrhoidal  affecttons. 
Offic.  Pry.— Tinct.  Gallar.  Ph.  Dub. 

ToRMENTiLLA  EREC TA.     Tormentil.     Icosand.  Pohfgjfn, 
Senticosa.  Radix*  Indigenous. 

The  root  of  tormetitil  is  strongly  astringent,  with  lit- 
tle flavour  or  bitterness,'  and  though  not  chemically  ex- 
amined probably:  owes  its  astringency  to  tannin.  It  has 
been  used  in  .diarrhoea,  under  the  form  of  decoction,  and 
in  intermittent  fever,  in  substance,  in  the  dose  of  from  « 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm.  But  it  is  how  nearly  di&» 
carded  from  practice. 

Polygonum  bistorta.     Bistort.     Octand.  Trigyn.  Ole^ 
racea.  Radix,    Indigenous, 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  pure  and  very  strong  astrin- 
gent ;  as  such  it  has  been  used  in  diarrhoea  and  in  inter- 
mittent fever,  in  a  dose  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm.  But 
having  probably  no  superiority  over  other  astringents, 
and  no  peculiar  virtue,  it  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

Anchusa  tinctoria.     Alkanet.  Pentand,  Monogi/n,  As^ 
perifolia.  Radix,     South  of  Europe, 

The  cortical  part  of  the  root  of  this  plant  has  a  deep 
red  colour,  which  has  the  singular  property  of  not  being 
extracted  either  by  water  or  alkohol,  but  readily  by  ex- 
pressed oils.    It  possesses  a  slight  degree  of  astringency ; 
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but  it  is  now  only  employed  to  communicate  cddw  to 
ointments.  ■  i ,' 

HiEMATOXTLON  cAMPECHiANUM.^Iagcuim  Campecbense. 
XiOgwood.  Decafid,  Monog,  Lomentacea.  JLignum.  South 

■    jjimerica*   ■■'.■■',,'.'   i    .::. .  i  .  -■ 

The  wood  of  this  tred  is  of  a  very  tieep  red  colour ;  It 
jbas  scarcely  any  smell ;  its  taste  is  .sWeetish  and  astrin- 
gent.. :  Its  active  matter  is  •  extracted  by  water,  and  by 
aUcdholy  leaving  the  ligneous  fibre  which  is  its  base  un* 
dissolved ;  both  solutions  strike  a-  deep  purple  colour 
with  the  salts  of:  iron j  and  give  a  precipitate  with  gelatin* 
Logwood  has  been  employed  in  medicine  as  an  astrin« 
gent,  in  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery,  under  the  form 
of  the  decoction,  or  the  watery  extract.  The  extract  has 
been  proposed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  kino. 

Offic*  Prep,  —  Extr.  Hsematoxyl.  Camp.  Ph.  Ed,  Dub. 
Land. 

Rosa  Gallica.    Rosa  Rubra.     Red  Rose.    Icosand. 
Poling.  Senticos£.  Petala.     South  of  Europe^ 

The  petals  of  this  species  of  rose  have  a  slight  degree 
of  astringency,  which  is  most  considerable  before  they 
are  expanded,  and  it  is  in  this  state  that  they  are  collect« 
ed  and  dried  for  use.  The  fresh  leaves  of  the  flowers 
are  made  into  a  conserve  with  sugar,  which  was  at  one 
time  regarded  as  a  remedy  of  some  power  in  haemopty- 
i|is  and  phthisis,  but  which  has  long  been  acknowledged  - 
to  be  perfectly  inertr    The  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves, 
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sli^dy  acidulated  by  the  addition  of  solphuric  acidy 
forms  a  pleasant  astringent  gargle. 

Offic.^  Prep^^^lni.  Ros.  GalK    Cons.  Ros.  R.    Syr. 
Rosae.  Ph  Ed.^^Mel.  Rosx.  Lond.  Dub. 

Arbutus  uva  ursi.    Bears  Whortle-Berrj.    Decani. 
Monog.  Bicornes.  Folia.  Eurcpty  America. 

The  leares  of  this  plant  have  a  bitter  astringent  taste, 

^    without  any  odour.    Their  watery  infusion  strikes  a 

deep  black  colour  with  the  salts  of  iron,  and  from  dieir 

known  astringency,  which  adapts  th^m  even  to  the  pur* 

■ 

pose  of  tanning)  probably  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
tannin. 

From  its  astringency,  uva  ursi  has  been  employed  in 
menorrhagia  and  other  fluxes.  It  has  however  been 
used  more  particularly  in  cystirrhcca,  calculus,  and  ulcer«- 
ations  of  the  urinary  organs.  In  checking  the  increased 
secretion  of  mucus  from  the  bladder,  which  constitutes 
the  first  of  these  diseases,  it  appears  to  be  superior  to 
other  astringents  ;  to  calculus,  in  common  with  other 
bitters  and  astringents,  it  affords  relief,  probably  by  its 
action  on  the  stomach  preventing  the  generation  of 
acid.  More  lately  it  has  been  recommended  in  phthisis. 
its  dose  is  half  a  drachm  of  the  leaves  in  powder,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day. 

Mimosa  catechu.  Polijganu  Monoec.  Lomentace^,    India. 
Ligni  Extract  um.     Catechu.   Terra,    Japonic  a. 

To  this  substance,  formerly  known  by  the  absurd  name 
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of  Jdpan  earth)  th«  appellation  of  Catechu.  i«  vow  appro^ 
priated.  It  is  an  extract  prepared  by  boiling  the  interior 
i(^ood  of  the  tree  with  wateri  and  the  tenficions  residual 
mass  is  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun.  It  is  of  a 
yellow  6r  brown  colour^  has  a  bittor  and  astringent  taste, 
li^Yin^  an  impression  df  sweetishness ;  but  its  qualities 
imry  considerably.  Two  kinds  are  at  present  met  with 
in  the  shops ;  one  is  of  a  li^t  yellowish  brown  cdour,  is 
smooth  and  uniform  in  texture,  br^sdcs  short,  is  soft  and 
light ;  the  other  is  of  a  <i|ark  brown  colour,  more  hetero« 
geneous,  heavier,  and  considerably  harder. 

Catechu  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water  with  the  as- 
sistance of  heat,  the  residuum  consisting  of  accident^ 
knpurities.  It  is  nearly  equally  soluble  in  alkohol.  Its 
aolution  strikes  a  deep  black  colour  with  the  salts  of  iron, 
and  gives  an  abundant  precipitate  with  animal  gelatin. 
From  Mr  Davy's  experiments,  it  appears  to  be  composel 
oi  tannin,  extractive  matter  and  mucilage ;  the  propor- 
(ionsin  the  best  catechu  being  54.5  of  the  finit,  Sl<  of 
the  second,  6.5  of  the  third,  and  i  residual  matter.  Our 
^owledge  with  regard  to  the  principle  named  Extract  is 
so  imperfect,  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  any  oextaoh 
conclusion  with  regard  to  it ;  and  the  subsequent  experi- 
ments of  Dr  Bostock,  as  to  the  modes  of  separatitig/wibar 
is  called  Extract  from  the  Tannin  of  catechu,  do  MS  e^ 
actly  accord  with  those  of  Mr  Davy^  Dr  Boitoek  has 
remarked,  too,  ths^  catechu  gives  indlcatkms  of  tht^^d- 
sence  of  gallic  acid^  ajiid-^that  its  watery  infusii^iweil 
ssed^t^s  die  more  delkateTegftable^ootoHrs.     '  i'^ '/   * 
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rtin  ififc-  -    ' 


taste  astringent  and  slightly  bitter.     This  Dr  Duncan  hai 
stated  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Coccoloba  Uvifc- 
ra.    I  have  also  been  informed,  (hat  it  is  the  Exti 
the  wood  of  the  mahogany. 

The  analysis  of  kino  has  been  executed  ;  but  from  Ai' 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  exactly  to  what  substance  the 
name  is  applied,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  appropriating  the 
results  to  any  of  the  varieties  that  are  met  with.  All  of 
them,  however,  appear  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
tannin  ^  their  solutions  giving  a  deep  colour,  not  purple 
however,  but  green,  with  salts  of  iron,  and  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate with  gelatin.  The  active  matter  of  all  or  the 
greater  number  of  them  is  soluble  in  water  with  the  as- 
sistance of  heat,  and  is  still  more  easily  soluble  in  alko- 
hol. 

Kino  has  been  employed  aa  an  astringent  for  the  same 
purposes  as  catechu,  and  they  are  often  given  in  combio- 
ation.     The  catechu  being  more  uniform  in  its  qui 
ought  perhaps  to  be  preferred. 

O^e.  Prep.—Tmct.  Kino,  P/i.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 
Kino.  Comp.  Lond. 


jmbiit- 
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Fterocarpus  Draco.  Sanguis  Draconis.  Dragan'r 
Blaod.  Diadelph,  Decatid.  PapUianarf^.  Ratna,  SvutA 
America. 

The  subitancc  to  which  the  absurd  name  of  Dragon's 
Blood  has  been  given,  Is  a  resinous  concrete  of  a  daric 
red  colour,  and  heterogeneous  teitiire,  Tarying  also  fre- 
quently in  its  qualities  as  it  ia  met  with  in.  die  &hopt.     X( 
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is  insipid;  and  though  it  has  been  considered  as  an 
astringent,  has  probably  no  such  power,  nor  is  it  now  ap- 
plied to  any  medical  use. 

PxsTACiA  Lemtiscus.      Mastiche.      Mastich.     Dioecia. 
Pentand.    Atnentacea,  Resina.     South  $f  Europe. 

The  resin  named  Mastiche  is  the  produce  .of  this  shmb 
by  exudation.  It  is  in  small  rounded  fragments  of  a  light 
yellowish  colour,  nearly  transparent,  brittle,  and  hard,  but 
when  pressed  or  chewed  becoming  somewhat  tenacious. 
It  is  chiefly  resinous,  and  is  hence  dissolved  by  alkohol, 
a  8ut>stance  however  remaining  undissolved,  tenacious 
and  elastic,  approaching  in  its  characters  to  caoutchouc. 
Mastiche  is  insipid,  and  nearly  inodorous,  giving  only  a 
slightly  fragrant  smell  when  heated.  Though  it  has  been 
regarded  as  an  astringent,  and  as  such  was  at  one  time 
employed  in  medical  practice,  it  has  no  sensible  activity, 
and  might  be  discarded  from  the  lists  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dic?. It  is  used  from  its  insolubility  and  tenacity  to  fill 
the  cavity  in  carious  teeth. 
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Second  division.— of  local  stimulants. 

,    - 

\j  NbER  this  dmsion  sTre  comprehended  those  reihediesy 
the  Stimulant  6i)etation  of  vJ^iich  is  directed  to  particular 
'  organs.  This  Comprises  Emetics^  Cathartics,  Diuretics, 
Sialbgogues,  and  those  various  other*  classes  that  have 
usually  been  arrange^  under  the  title  o^  EvacUants,  their 

» 

local  operation  giving  rise  to  increased  secretion,  or  in- 
creased evacuation* 


'■  •i' 


r^f 


*i< 
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CHAP.  VII. 


OF  EMBTICS. 


JCiMETics  are  defined,  Medicines  which  excite  vomitings 
independent  of  any  effect  arising  from  the  mere  quantity 
of  matter  introduced  into  the  stomach.  This  definition, 
however,  requires  to  be  still  more  limited ;  for  there  are 
many  substances  which  occasionally  induce  vomiting, 
that  are  not  usually  ranked  as  emetics.  All  bitter  and 
nauseous  drugs  have  this  effect,  when  given  in  large 
dosesi  or  in  an  irritable  state  of  the  stomach ;  and  it  oc- 
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ciura  frequently  as  the  consequence  of  the  action  of  many 
stimulants  and  narcoticcf.  The  emetic  operation!  bow- 
e¥er»  from,  these  causes,  is  neither  uniform  nor  certain.: 
there  are,  on. the  contrary,  a  numbier  of  substances,  many 
of  which  have  no  very  nauseous  taste,  or  which  can  have 
that  taste  concealed,  but  which  still  excite  vomiting  when 
given  in  a  sufficient  dose  in  every  individual,  and  in  every  * 
state  of  the  stomach.  To  these  substances  the  appella- 
tion of  Emetics  is  exclusively  applied.  ,  They  jmay  there- 
£9re  b^  defined.  Substances  which  excite  vomiting,  inde* 
.ptedent  of  any  effect  arising  from  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter inttoduced  into  the  stomach,  of  any  nauseous  taste 
or  .flavour,  or  of  any  narcotic  or  acrid  power. 

When  an  emetic  has  been  given  in  a  proper  dose,  the 
stoxnach  remains  for  some  time  undisturbed.  But  in  10^ 
15,  or  20  minuteaan  uneasy  sensation,  with  nausea,  su- 
pervenes, which  continues  increasing  until  vomiting  begin. 
While  the  nausea  only  is  present,  the  countenance  is  pale^ 
the  pulse  is  feeble,  quick  and  irregular,  and  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  cold  ;  but  during  the  action  of  vomiting  the  face 
becomes. flushed,  the  pulse  is  quickened,  though  still  fee- 
ble, and  remains  so  in  the  interval  of  vomiting. :  The  vo!- 
tnitmg  generally  recurs  twice  or  thrice,  and  theii  ceases  i 
a  degree  of  nausea  remains,  which  goes  off  only  gradual- 
ly ;  there  is  a  degree  of  languor,  and  often  a  disposition 
to  sleep ;  the:  pulse  is  weak  and  slow,  but  becomes  gra- 
dually fuller  ;  the  skin  is  usually  moist. 

The  general  theory  of  the  operation  of  vomiting  is  suf- 
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ficientlf  evident.  The  vermicular  or  peristaltic  niAiior! 
of  the  stomach,  hj  which  the  food  h  propelied  ihrougb 
the  pylorus,  is  inverted  ■,  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles  are  called  into  action  by  association ;  the  pylorus 
is  contracted,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  forc^ 
bly  discharged  upwards.  In  many  cases  of  vomiting, 
especially  when  violent,  tho  peristaltic  motion  even  of  the 
Upper  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  also  inverted,  and 
bile  is  brought  into  the  stomach  from  the  duodenum. 

At  the  same  sime,  it  is  very  difBcnIt  to  explain  how 
the  peristaltic  motion  is  inverted  by  emetics.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  any  substance  acting  as  an  unusual  stimu- 
lus to  the  stomach  seldom  increases  its  motion,  so  as  to 
occasion  a  more  speedy  discharge  of  its  contents  by  the 
pylorus.  The  motion,  instead  of  being  increased^  il 
more  commonly  inverted,  and  hence  vomitiDg  is  the  ef- 
fect peculiarly  resulting  from  such  local  stimulant  acika. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  any  cause  for  this  specific  opera- 
tion. 

Dr  Darwin  gave  a  different  explanation  of  the  natiiK 
of  vomiting.  He  considered  it  as  the  effect,  not  of  in- 
creased, but  of  decreased  action  of  the  fibres  of  the 
stomach.  When  an  emetic  is  admiuiGtered,  it  producesj 
be  observes,  the  pain  of  sicltness,  as  a  disagreeable  taste  in 
the  mouth  produces  the  pain  of  nausea :  these  uneasy 
sensations  not  being  acutely  painful,  do  not  excite  the 
organ  into  greater  anion,  but  rather  repress  the  rootioas 
already  existing.  The  peristaltic  motion  of  the  fibres  of 
the  &ton»ch  becomes  laoguid  from  the  wAnt  of  the  n 
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sttmulns  of  pleasurable  sensation,  and  in  consequence 
stops  for  3  time,  and  then  becomes  inverted>  which  gives 
rise  to  the  phenomena.  In  this  theory,  there  is  however 
equally  a  deficiency  in  explaining  how  the  inversion  of 
the  motion  js  effected. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  among  individuals 
with  regard  to  the  facility  with  which  vomiting  is  excit- 
ed. This  susceptibility  is  also  liable  to  be  altered  by  dis- 
ease. In  the  greater  number  of  febrile  affections,  vomit- 
ing is  easily  excited ;  while  in  several  of  the  diseases  of 
the  class  Neuroses,  as  mania,  melancholia  and  hypochon- 
driasis) it  is  excited  with  much  more  difBculcy.  In  the 
case  of  poisons,  which  induce  inilammation  of  the 
stomach,  vomiting  is  almost  a  constant  symptom;  while 
in  those  which  act  by  a  narcotic  powert  and  in  which  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach  is  impaired,  a  very  powerful 
cmeiic  is  required  to  produce  any  effect. 

Although  nausea  or  sickness  generally  accompanies  vo- 
miting, tliis  connection  is  not  a  necessary  one.  Some 
emetics,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  act  without  occasioning 
much  nausea ;  while  others,  as  tobacco,  excite  it  in  a 
greater  degree  than  is  proportioned  to  their  emetic  power, 
— a  circumstance  sometimes  requiring  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  administration  of  individuals  of  this  class. 

The  feeble  and  low  state  of  the  pulse,  which  attends 
vomiting,  has  been  ascribed  either  to  direct  association 
between  the  motions  of  the  stomach  and  those  of  the 
heart;  or  to  the  nausea  excited,  which,  like  other  dis- 
^re^sblc  sensations  not  acutely  painfull  have  a  depressing 
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etkctf  being  equiy2dent  probably  to  an  abstraction  of  sti-* 
iiiulus. 

EmeticSi  at  least  those  which  are  mild  in  their  open- 
tion,  do  not  appear  to  waste  the  irritability  of  the  stomach: 
they  have  rather  an  opposite  effect :  hence  digestion  is 
often  vigorous  after  vomiting,  and  hence  too  gentle  eme« 
tics  are  often  serviceable  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  the  tempo- 
rary  diminished  tone  of  the  stomach  occasioned  by  intoxi- 
cation. 

The  state  of  the  stomach  produced  by  vonuting  seems 
to  be  often  extended  to  the  vessels  of  the  skin ;  it  is  there- 
fore followed  ft^quently  by  diaphoresis,  and  is  one  of  die 
most  powerful  means  of  removing  spasmodic,  stricture 
from  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Emetics  have  a  remarkable  power,  of  increasing  absorp- 
tion :  hence  the  benefit  they  afford  in  anasarca,  and  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  tumors  which  sometimes  hap- 
pens after  violent  vomiting. 

Emetics  frequently  occasion  increased  evacuation  from 
the  intestinal  canal ;  and  if  they  fail  to  excite  vomiting, 
very  generally  operate  as  cathartics.  Some  are  more  apt 
to  have  this  effect  than  others,  as  the  preparations  of  an- 
timony compared  with  ipecsycuan. 

From  the  different  indications  which  emetics  are  capa- 
ble of  fulfilling,  they  are  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  msmy 
morbid  affections. 

Where  disease  depends  on  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach,  arising  from  over-dist^ntion,  the  presence  of 
acrid  or  indigestible  matters,  or  any  other  cause,  vomiting 
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16  the  easiest  snd  most  effectual  mode  of  affording  at  least 
present  relief.  Hence  its  utility  in  all  cases  of  indiges- 
tion,  impaired  appetite,  acidity  in  the  stomach,  pyrosis,  oi 
anorexia  ;  in  the  symptoms  arieing  from  intoxication,  and 
where  poisons  of  any  kind  have  been  swallowed. 

From  the  strong  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdomi- 
nal muscles  in  vomiting,  the  gall  bladder  and  hepatic 
4(ucta  are  emptied  of  their  contents ;  and  hence  jaundice, 
owing  to  obstruction  from  biliary  calculi,  is  sometimes 
suddenly  relieved  by  vomiting.  A  similar  pressure  is 
supposed  to  be  exerted  during  vomiting  on  the  thoracic 
viscera,  and  from  this  has  been  explained  the  expectorant 
effects  of  emetics,  and  the  relief  tKey  afford  in  some  ya- 
lieties  of  asthma  and  catarrh. 

In  the  different  varieties  of  febrile  diseases,  much  ad- 
vantage is  derived  from  the  administration  of  an  emetic, 
especially  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  In  sy- 
Hocha,  where  there  are  symptoms  of  highly  increased  ac- 
tion, and  particularly  where  there  is  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  full  vomiting  may  be  attended  with 
some  danger ;  and  in  typhus  fully  established,  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  ba  of  much  benefit.  In  the  slighter  cases 
of  pyrexia,  it  is  often  Attended  with  marked  advantage. 
The  emetic  should  be  given  in  the  evening,  as  its  opera- 
tion leaves  a  tendency  to  sleep,  and  to  diaphoresis,  which 
it  is  useful  to  promote. 

At  one  time,  the  practice  of  giving  emetics  in  fever  in 
such  doses  as  to  excite  nausea  without  producing  vo- 
mitiDg  was  common.      It  is  more  distressing  to  the 
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p3tieiit|  and  does  not  appear  to  be  equally  efiectuaJ  ui 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  disease.  This  mode,  how- 
I  ever,  of  giving  nauseatiiig  doses  of  emetics,  is  often  usc- 
*  ful  in  haemorrhage,  where  full  vomiting  would  be  dan* 
.  gerous ;  the  nausea  escited  diminishes  the  force  of  the 
'  circulation,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  hse- 
[  moptysis  and  menorrhagia. 

From  the  powerful  effects  of  emetics,  their  improper 
I  administration  may  be  extremely  hurtful,  and  there  are 
various  states  of  the  system  which  either  prohibit  theii 
use,  or  allow  them  to  be  employed  only  with  caution. 
During  the  operation  of  vomiting,  the  blood  returns 
with  more  difficulty  from  the  head,  owing  partly  to  the 


'  pressure  on  the  descending  a 


1,  and  partly  to  the  inter- 


tupced  respiration,  by  which  the  transmission  of  blood 
.  !:hrough  the  lungs  is  impeded  ;  hence  the  redness  of  the 
countenance,  and  the  vertigo  which  sometimes  accom> 
pany  it.  From  this  cause  it  must  be  attended  with  dan- 
ger in  all  cases  where  there  are  symptoms  of  determina- 
tion to  the  head,  and  more  especially  in  plethoric  habits. 
From  the  strong  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  exerted 
in  vomiting)  it  has  been  considered  as  not  without  risk  m 
visceral  milammation,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy, 
and  in  hernia  and  prolapsus  uteri.  In  extreme  debility, 
there  is  danger  of  the  patient  sinking  under  the  violence 
of  the  operation.  The  frequent  repetition  of  emetics  in 
chronic  diseases  is  in  general  prejudicial,  by  weakei 
the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  rendering  its  motions  o 
liable  to  be  invened  by  slight  causes. 
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The  mode  of  administering  emetics  does  not  admit  of 
niany  general  obsenrations.  They  should  be  giren  in  the 
form  of  draught ;  as  if  in  a  solid  form,  the  emetic  might 
pass  firom  the  stomach  into  the  intestines*  without  ex- 
dting  Fomiting.  A  common  practice  19  to  promote  the 
action  of  emetics  by  taking  large  draughts  of  tepid  wateiCf 
or  of  an  infusion  of  chamomile.  If  an  emetic  is  given  in 
a  large  dose,  this  b  not  necessary,  as  it  will  excite  vo- 
miting repeatedly  at  intervals;  but  if  given  in  a  mode- 
rate dose^  it  may  excite  vomiting  only  once }  nausea  and 
efibrts  to  vomit  will  recur,  however,  at  intervals,  and  then 
vomiting  may  be  renewed  by  a  draught  of  tepid  water, 
or  of  a  bitter  infusion.  We  thus  obtain  the  advantages 
of  repeated  voniiting,  without  the  risk  attending  a  large 
dose  of  a  powerful  emetic.  Too  large  a  draught  ought 
not  to  be  taken,  as  it  renders  the  operation  more  di^cult 
or  painful.  Spme  acrid  emetics,  however^  as  mustard,  re- 
quire always  tp  be  largely  diluted. 

The  most  natural  subdivision  of  this  class  is  into 
Emetics  fropi  the  Vegetablei  and  from  the  Mineral 
Kingdom. 
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FnoM  THE  Mineral  KiNopoM. 
Antimonium. 

ZiNCUM. 

Cuprum. 


Ammonia. 

Htdro-sulphuretum  ammonia. 


From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom^ 
Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 

SCILLA  MARITIMA. 

Anthemis  nobilis. 

SiNAPIS  ALBA. 
ASARUM  EUROPiSUM. 
NiCOTIANA  TABACUM. 
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Emetics  from  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Antimomium.    3tibium.     Antimony. 

The  metal  to  which  this  name  is  appropriated^  is  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  as  an  evituantf  and  under  various 

■ 

forms  of  preparation  furnishes  soine  of  our  most  power- 
ful calliarticsy  diaphoreticsj  and  expectorants.  All  it8 
prepara^ons  in  larger  doses  act  as  emetics^  and  several  of 
them  are  in  common  use  for  thelffimetic  power.  It  is 
therefore  under  this  class  that  its  general  history  may 
be  introduced. 

Antimotly»  in  the  modern  chemical  nomenclature!  is 
the  name  applied  to  the  pure  metal.  This  metal  is  found 
in  nature. most  abundantly  combined  with  sulphur^  and 
to  ^his  ore  the  name  of  Antidioiiy  was  once  generally 
given  by  chemical  and  medical  writers  %  the  epithet 
Crude  being  frequently  added  to  distinguish  it»  when 
it  is  melted  out  fromi  the^  impurities  mingled  mth  it. 
The  ore  in  this  state  is  ilpw  Earned  Sulphuret'of  Anti« 
monyi  and  the  simple  name  Antimony  is  appropriated  to 
the  metal  itself. 

The  native  sulphuret  is  of  a  grey  or  blue  colour,  with 
metallic  lustra ;  it  is  opaqu^e,  and  has  usually  a-  striated 
texture;  'To  free  it  from  the  eardiy  matter  with  which  it 
is  mise4^  when  dug  from  the  yein^  it  is  fused.  •  Its  lu^ 
tre  is  greater  the  moire  com^etely  it  Ji  purified. :  The 
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proportions  of  its  principles  are  various ;  sometitnea  they 
are  nearljr  equal ;  in  other  specimens  the  quantity  o£ 
metal  is  largely  and  there  are  some  varieties  unfit  for 
medicinal  use,  as  containing  other  metals,  particutarly 
lead,  and  sometimes  copper.  These  have  inferior  liutre, 
»nd  a  less  distinctly  striated  texture. 

The  pure  metal  is  usually  obtained  from  the  ore  by 
melting  the  latter  with  iron-lilings,  the  iron  combintog 
with  the  sulphur,  while  the  antimony,  being  very  fusible^ 
is  run  out.  The  metal  is  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  and 
plated  texture,  moderately  hard,  and  very  brittle}  it 
melts  easily,  and  is  eten  volatilized  by  a  heat  not  very 
intense  ;  it  is  oxidated  by  exposure  to  the  air  at  a  tem- 
perature moderately  increased  ;  and  in  the  state  of  oxides 
it  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  greater  number  of  tl 
acids. 

The  sulphuret  of  antimony  has  little  activity,  and  in 
deed  produces  scarcely  any  sensible  effect  en  the  system. 
The  preparations  of  the  metal  are  much  more  active,  aQ4 
though  of  very  different  degrees  of  strength,  retain  t 
same  general  mode  of  action,  and  possess  therefore  I 
same  medicinal  virtues>     They  do  not  exert  any  genei 
stimulant  operation  on  the  systemj  but  are  always  direct- 
ed in  th^r  action  to  particular  parts,  so  as  10  occasion 
some  sensible  evacuation. 

The  principal  general  medicinal  application  of  i 
mony  in  these  preparations  has  been  for  the  care  of  fe- 
brile affections.     It  is  given  either  eo  as  to  indue?  v< 
miting  or  pvgii^  <»  eomedmcs  in  emidler  dotei> 
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to  produce  only  gentle  diaphoresis!  and  exhibited  in 
either  mode  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  it  has 
been  considered  as  capable  of  cutting  short  its  progress. 
The  use  of  James's  powder,  which  is  an  antimonial,  has 
been  extensive  with  this  view,  and  both  it,  the  emetic 
tartar,  and  other  antimonials,  are  stiU  employed.  Their 
efficacy  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  the  evacuation  they 
occasion,  white  others  have  cons  dered  antimony,  ap- 
parently with  little  reason,  as  exerting  an  action  specific 
or  peculiar  in  itself  in  the  cure  of  fever,  and  not  explica- 
ble on  the  known  effects  it  produces,  lis  admrnistration 
is  not  easily  regulated  with  precision  ;  in  small  doses  it 
often  fails  in  proilucing  the  favourable  crisis  expected 
from  its  operation  ;  and  in  larger  dos>;s  it  is  liable  to  act 
with  violence,  and  produce  evacuations  under  which  the 
powers  of  the  system  have  sunlt.  It  is  principally  in  the 
commencement  of  fever  that  advantage  is  derived ;  In  the 
more  advanced  stages,  when  the  state  of  debility  is  in- 
duced, more  hazard  attends  its  employment,  and  less  ad< 
rantage  is  to  be  expected  from  it. 

Antimonials  have  been  found  to  have  good  effects  in 
iatermittent  as  well  as  in  continued  fever,  in  several 
of  the  phlegmasia  and  eianthemata,  and  even  in  several 
of  the  profluvia,  probably  from  their  evacuating  oper- 
ation. 

As  an  emetic,  antimony  is  distinguished  by  the  cer- 
tainty,  extent,  and  permanence  of  its  operation.  The 
action  it  excites  in  the  stomach  is  both  more  forcible,  and 
continues  for  a  longer  time,  than  that  from  other  erne- 
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tics,  and  hence  it  produces  more  complete  erabnationy 
and  occasionB  in  a  greater  degree  all  those  efiecta  whlcli 
result  from  the  action  of  vomitinj;.  Its  action  is  atso 
less  local.  It  is  generally  extended  to  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal, so  as  to  produce  purging,  and  very  frequently  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  so  as  to  occasion  diaphoresis  or 
sweat.  It  is  used  more  particularly  where  the  efiects  of 
full  vomiting  are  required  ;  but  where  these  are  not  wish- 
ed for,  more  gentle  emetics  are  usually  preferred. 

Of  the  preparations  of  antimony,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
only  a  very  cursory  view,  as  they  are  to  be  more  fully  no- 
ticed in  another  part  of  the  work.  They  may  be  arran- 
ged under  those  in  which  the  metal  is  combined  with  sul- 
phur ;  those  in  which  it  is  oxidated;  and  those  in  which 
it  is  brought  into  a  saline  state  by  combination  i 
acids. 

Of  the  first,  the  Levigated  Antimony  (Antimoniam 
Prxparatum),  which  is  merely  the  native  sulphuret  redu- 
ced to  a  state  of  mechanical  division,  is  the  only  prepara- 
tion. It  has  been  given  as  a  diaphoretic,  eapecially  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  some  cutaneous  affections*  in 
a  dose  from  1 5  grains  to  1  drachm  ;  but  it  is  so  inert  and 
uncertain,  that  it  is  now  discarded  from  practice. 

The  oxides  of  antimony  are  more  active,  but  they  are 
liable  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  uncertain  in  their  o- 
peration,  partly  perhaps  from  their  activity  being  depen- 
dent on  the  state  of  the  stomach  with  regard  to  acidity* 
partly  from  the  various  degrees  of  oxidation  in  which  they 
may  exist,  and  which  are  not  easily  rendered  uni&irQi^  ^ , 
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and  partly  too  from  their  state  of  aggregation.  Proust 
itts  supposed f  that  there  are  only  two  oxides  of  antimony, 
one  at  the  tmnhnit^f  containing.  18.5  of  oxygen  in  100 
parts^  the  other  at  the  maximum,  contsuning  2S  of  oxygen. 
Thit  supposition  rests  principally,  howerer,  on  tlie  vague 
assuinpdoni  that  metals  are  susceptible  only  of  two  de-' 
grees  of  oxidation.  Thenard  has,  on  the  contrary,  endea- 
Tonied.  to  prore,  that  there  are  at  least  six  oxides  of  anti- 
mony capable  of  being  distinguished  by  the  proportions 
of  ok^gen  which  they  contain  ( the  one  in  the  lowest  d^ 
gree  of  oxidation,  containing  not  more  than  0.02  of  oxy- 
gen^  that  in  the  highest  degree  containing  0.S2 ;  and  the 
others  containing  intermediate  proportions.  It  may  be 
doubtful  whether  these  degrees  of  oxidation  can  be  esta- 
blidied  with  perfect  precision  ;  but  It  is  sufficiently  pro^ 
bable,  that  antimony  may  combine  with  very  different 
quantities  of  oxygen,  and  that  even,  like  other  metals,  its 
degrees  of  oxidation  are  indeterminate^  when  they  are  not 
fixed  by  external  circumstances  connected  with  their  for- 
inatioii.  One  other  circumstance  rendering  the  composi- 
tdon  of  the  preparations  of  this  class  more  complicated 
and  variable,  is  that  they  are  usually  obtained  by  proces* 
ses  performed  on  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  hence 
diey  frequently  retain  a  portion  of  sulphur  in  their  com* 
posiHon. 

The  following  oxides  of  antimony  retain  a  place  in  one 
or  other  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

OxiDUH  Antimonii  Sulphurettum.  Sulphuretted 
Oxide  of  Antimony.— Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  dif- 
fering in  the  proportions  of  their  elements,  and  in  the 
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ocus  of  Antimony  (Crocus  Antimonii] 
named  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  Oxidum  Antimonii 
per  Nltratem  Potassie.  It  is  prepared  by  deflagrating 
Butphurct  of  antimony  with  an  equal  part  of  nitrate  of 
potash.  The  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is  oxidated,  and 
either  dissipated  in  the  state  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  in  the 
state  of  sulphuric  acid  remains  combined  with  the  potash 
of  the  nitre ;  a  brown  oxide  of  antimony  remains,  com- 
bined, according  to  Proust,  with  one-fourth  of  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  but  which  it  is  more  probable  is  directly 
combined  with  a  portion  of  sulphur.  It  actsas  adiapho* 
retic,  emetic,  or  cathartic,  but  is  so  uncertain  in  Its  cpe- 
lation  that  it  is  never  prescribed.  It  serves  for  the  pre- 
paration of  some  other  antimonials,  and  is  now  employed 
•  by  the  Edinburgh  College  for  the  preparation  of  emetic 
tartar. 

The  second  oxide  of  this  family  is  what  is  nam- 
ed Oxidum  Antimonii  cum  Sulphure  Vitrificatom,  for- 
merly Vitrum  Antimonii.— This  is  prepared  by  exposing 
sulphuret  of  antimony  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  at 
a  high  temperature.  The  sulphur  is  dissipated,  and  the 
antimony  oxidated,  and  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat  the 
oxide  is  vitrified.  It  still  retains  combined  with  it  a  por- 
tion of  sulphur,  or,  according  to  Proust,  one-ninth  of  sul- 
phuret of  antimony.  The  oxide  which  forms  its  basis, 
contains,  according  to  Thenard,  16  of  oxygen  in  100  parts. 
It  has  always  combined  with  it  too  a  portion  of  sileXt  de- 
rived from  the  crucible  in  which  it  is  melted,  this  parth 
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probably  promoting  its  Titrification.  Itsi  operation  is  ex- 
tremely harsh,  and  at  the  same  time  so  uncertaini  that  it 
cannot  be  medicinally  employed. 

Oxidum  Antimonii  Vitrificatum  cum  Cera. — This  is 
prepared  by  exposing  the  powder  of  the  preceding  prepa* 
ration  with  an  eighth  part  of  wax  to  heat;  It  is  thus  ren- 
dered milder,  probably  by  part  of  its  oxygen  being  ab- 
stracted by  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  wax.  It  is  a 
preparation,  however,  which  has  no  advantage,  and 
fhot^h  once  highly  celebr^ed  in  dysentery,  in  a  dose  of 
from  5  to  15  grains,  has  been  long  in  disuse,  and  might 
be  expunged  from  the  Pharmacopoeias  in  ^hich  it  is  still 
vetained* 

Oxidum  Antimonii  Album,  formerly  named  Antimo- 
nium  Calcinatum. — ^This  is  prepared  by  deflagrating  sul- 
l^uvet  of  antimony  with  a  large  quantity  of  nitrate  of  po- 
tash, (three  times  its  weight),  so  that  the  sulphur  is  en- 
tirely abstracted,  and  the  metal  is  saturated  with  oxygen* 
Ihb  oxide  retains  also  combined  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
p(fttish  of  the  nitre.  The  preparation  is  one  Comparative- 
ly iM6tividj  and  does  not  excite  vomiting  in  a  dose  less 
than^a'  ^bruple  or  half  a  drachm.  In  smaller  doses,  it  has 
bieekl  u^ed  as  a  diaphoretic  in  the  treatment  of  fever. 

Oxidum  Antimonii  cum  Phosphate  Galcis,  also  named 
Fnlvis  Antimonialis.-r— This  is  prepared  by  exposing  to 
heat  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  bone>  shavings,  until  they 
are  converted  into  a  grey  coloured  substance,  which  is 
exposed  in  a  crucible  to  a  more  intense  heat,  until  it 
become  white.     The  animal  matter  of  the  bones  is  de<» 
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composed,  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  U  dis^pated,  ilit 
metal  is  oxidatod,  and  this  oxide  reinains  mixed  or  com- 
bined (part  of  it  being  also  in  a  vitrilied  state,)  with  the 
phosphate  of  ]ime  of  the  bones.  The  picp^ratiou  is  simi- 
lar in  composition  to  the  celebrated  James's  Powder,  for 
which  it  is  designed  as  a  substitute.  It  acts  as  a  diapho- 
retic, emetic,  or  cathartic,  according  to  the  dose  in  whi({;^ 
it  is  adniimscered,  and  is  employed  principally  as  a  rei 
iy  in  fever,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  di: 
its  commencement,  or  afterwards  to  obtain  a  favouraUe 
crisis.  It  is  given  in  a  dose  from  5  to  10  grains,  repeat- 
,  ed,  if*  necessary,  after  an  interval  of  five  or  six  hours,  un- 
til sweat,  purging,  or  vomiting,  is  induced.  Its  peculiar 
advantages  are,  that  with  a  considerable  degree  of  activi- 
ty, it  is  less  harsh  in  its  operation,  and  more  uniform  than 
some  of  the  other  antimonial  oxides,  while,  from  its  inso- 
lubility, it  acts  less  rapidly  on  the  stomach  than  emetic 
tartar  does  ;  it  is  therefoic  less  liable  to  excite  nausea  or 
vomiting,  and  can  be  given  so  as  to  obtain  with  more  cer- 
tainty the  general  action  of  antimonials  on  the  system. 
Its  exhibition  is  best  adapted  to  those  forms  of  fever 
which  there  is  increased  vascular  action  :  in  typhi 
advantage  can  he  expected  from  it,  and  it  is  even  ha^s 
ous  from  the  excessive  evacuations  it  is  liable  to  induce! 

Sulphurettum  Antimonii  Praicipitatum.— Thi 
obviously  incorrect,  is  given  by  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Colleges  to  a  preparation  formerly  named  Sulphur 
Auratuni  Antimonii.  The  Dublin  College  have  named 
It  Sulphur  Antinioniatiim  Fuscum.     It  is  prepared 
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bDiling  sulphuret  of  lantimoay  with  a  solution  of  potash^ 
and  adding  to  the  filtered  liquoTi  $ulphuric  acid,  while  any 
precipitate  is  thrown  down.  This  precipitate  is  of  a  red* 
dish  yellow  colour  ;  it  is  a  combination  of  oxide  of  anti* 
moiiy  with  sulphuretted  hydrogjsn  and  sulphur.  In  a  dose 
from  5.  to  10  grains,  it  produces  the  iisual  effects  of  an- 
timonialsy  and  has  been  employed  as  a  remedy  in  fever; 
but  from  the  uncertainty  of  sts.opetationi  it  is  4iscarded 
from  practice. 

The  preparation  named  Vermes  Mineral,  and  which  is 
used  on  the  contiiient,  is  the  pre<;ipitate  that  subsides  on 
c!9oling  from  the  liquor  formed  by  the  boiling  a  solution 
dF- potash  on  sulphuret  of  ^ntimdny  ;  it  tdiffefs  from  the 
former  in  containing  lesQ  sulphur,  and  appears  indeed  to 
be  merely  a  combination  of  oxide  of  antimony  with  sulr 
phuretted  hydrogen.     It  is  given  in  a  sirntlar  dose. 

Antirinonii  Oxidum. — Under  this  tiame,  which  is  far 
fropi  being  distinctive,  a  preparation  is  inserted  in  the 
Lpndon  Pharmacopoeia]^  formed  by  boiling  sulphuret  of 
antimony  in  muriatic  acid,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
nitric  acid ;  straining  the  liquor,  and  adding  to  it  a  solution 
of  sub-carbonate  of  potash.  The  precipitate  is  probably 
a  8ub-muriate.     Jt  is  designed  to  be  employed  only  in  th^ 

pr^aration  of  other  atitimonial^. 

-    ■  •  ■»,■.'.  • 

'By  coiY^hining  the  pkides  ofWnttmbny  w^ithati  acidi'the 
soutces  of  uncei^tainty  in  their  operatiph  are  in  a  great 
meiisure  renfunr^d^  a$  their  degree  of  bxidatiohris  render-^ 
ed  determinate,  and  theit*  activity  i«  ndtinfluehced4)'^'tfhe 
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State  of  the  stomach  Mrith  regard  to  acidity.  The  great- 
er number  of  these  saline  combinationsi  however,  are  too 
acrid  to  admit  of  internal  administrationi  and  there  is  one 
only,  that  in  which  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  combined 
with  tartaric  acid,  employed  in  practice.  Of  all  the  ^ti« 
inonials>  this  is  most  extensively  used^-and  it  is  also  the 
principad  emetic  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Thjis  preparation,  the  Emetic  Tartar  of  the  old  nomen- 
clature! the  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potash  of  Modern 
Chemistry  (Tartras  Antimpnii  et  Potassae),  improperly 
named  in  t{ie  Pharmacopoeias,  TartrisAntimonii,  and  An- 
limonium  Tartarizatum,  is  obtained  by  boiling  super-tar- 
tmte  .of  potash  with  oxide  of  antimony i;  the  brown  oxide 
obtained  by  the  deflagration  of  sulphuret  of  antimony 
with  nitre,  is  ordered  by  th6  Edinburgh  College  ;.  the 
white  oxide,»or  rather  sub-muriate,  obtained  from  the  de- 
composition of  muriate  of  antimony,  is  employed  by  the 
London  and  Dublin  Colleges  :  the  excess  of  tartaric  acid 
in  the  super-tartrate,  is  saturated  by  the  antimonial  oxide  ; 
and  by  evaporation  and  crystallization,  a  triple  salt,  tar- 
trate of  antimony  and  potash,  is  procured.  Its  crystals 
are  triedral  pyramids,  generally  small ;  and  it  is  readily 
soluble  in .  water.  It  consists,  according  to  Thenard's 
analysis  of  it,  of  38  of  oxide  of  antimony,  16  of  potash, 
31«  of  tartaric  acid,  and  8  of  water  of  crystallization. 

Tartr^ite  of  antimopy  and  potash  is  superior  to  all  the 
antimpnials,  at  least  ^s  an  emetic  \  as  with  ^  degree  of 
activity,  which  ^dfnits  of  its  being  administered  with 
safety^  its  operatipa  is  sufficiently  certain  and  uniform* 
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As  an' emetic,  it  is  established  in  oommon  practice :  it 
usually  excites  vomiting  in  the  dose  of  a  graiut  or  a  grain 
and  a  half;  but  the  proper  mode  of  administering  it  is 
in  divided  doses,  three  or  four  grains  being  dissolved  in 
four  ounces  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  this  solution  ^ing 
given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  it  operate.  It  ge- 
nerally excites  full  vomiting,  and  is  liable  to  be  some- 
what more  active  in  its  operation  than  the  milder  eme- 
tics, such  as  ipecacuan,  evacuating  not  only  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  but  inverting  even  the  motion  of  the  duo- 
denum, and  either  by  this  or  by  the  compression  exerted 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles  on  the  abdominal  viscera 
causing  bile  to  be  discharged :  it  also  frequently  excites 
purging.  In  many  cases,  however,  these  are  advantages, 
and  in  these,  as  well  as  in  all  morbid  affections,  where' 
the  stomach  is  not  easily  affected,  it  is  the  emetic  pro- 
perly employed ;  whiie,  when  the  stomach  is  irritable^ 
where  its  contents  are  merely  to  be  evacuated,  or  when 
the  strength  is  exhausted,  the  milder  emetics  are  to  be 
preferred.  In  smaller  doses,  it  has  been  employed  as  a 
nauseating  remedy  in  fever,— ^a  practice, '  ho5i(rever,  now 
nearly  relinquished.  Assisted  in  its  operation  by  tepid 
diluents,  it  may  also  be  brought  to  operate  as  a  diapho- 
retic, and  to  produce  the  effects  of  antimoniakon  the ge- 
neral  system,  though  from  its  action  being  exeited  at  once 
on  the  stomach,  owing  to  its  solubility,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  administer  it  with  this  intention  without  occasion- 
ing nausea  or  vomiting,  than  some  of  the  less  active  an- 
timonials,  as  the  phosphate  of  antimony  and  lime.  , 
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Vinum  Tarlritis  Antiinonii..r-iTbis  name  is  giret)  to  tr  < 
solutioQ  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash  in  white  wioi^ 
in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce)  an4lb  in* 
tended  as  a  substitnte  to  what  was  formerly  named  Ailtin 
menial  Winei--«a  preparation  obtained  by  digesting  wine 
on  oxide  of  antimony »  and  owing,  its  power  to  the  portioQ 
of  oxide  which  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  wine  dissolved. 
A  similar  preparation  is  inserted  in  the  London  Pharnouh- 
copoeia>  under  the  name  of  Liquor  Antimonii  Tartari- 
zati,  in  which  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash  is 
dissolved  in  wine  diluted  with  water.  The  propriety  of 
either  is  doubtful.  It  has  no  advantage  over  a  solution 
of  extemporaneous  preparation  y  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe^  that  the  tartrate  in  tlvis  state  of  sohition  is  li- 
able to  spontaneous  decomposition.  In  the  preparatioa 
of  the  London  College,  this  will  probably  happen  still 
more  readily  from  the  dilution  of  the  wine.  It  is  princi- 
pally as  a  diaphoretic  that  antimonial  wine  has  been  em- 
ployed, in  a  dose  of  one  drachm,  its  operation  being 
often  promoted  by  combination  with  tincture  of  opium. 

Murias  Antimonii — ^Muriate  of  Antimony  is  the  only 
other  saline  preparation  of  this  metal  inserted  in  the 
Pharmacopoeias;  and  it  has  a  place  as  afibrding  a 
product  employed  in  the  preparation  of  other  antimo- 
nials.  Sometimes  it  has  been  applied  externally  as  an 
escharotic. 

ZiNCUM.     Zinc.     (Page  227.). 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  is  a 
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{i6#erfu1  emetic ;  and  as  it  cyperates  speedily^  and  with 
niuch  f6rce»  it  is  sometinfied  efmployedi  in  cases  where  it 
is  difficult  to  excite  vomiting,  but  where  it  is  of  impor- 
tance that  the  contents  of  the  stomadi  should  be  imnie« 
diately  evacuated,  where  any  narcotic  poison  has  been 
s^x^Uowed.  Its  dose  is  from  5  to  20  grainsj  according 
to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  it  should  be  given  in  a 
state  of  solution. 

Cuprum.     Copper.    (Page  229.).  - 

Sulphate  of  Copper  acts  as  an  emetic^  and  its  oper* 
ation  taking  place  almost  as  $oon  as  it  hdsreached  the 
stdmach,  and  without  inducing  much  nausea,  it  ha^  been 
recoipmended  in  some  cases,  where  the  object  is  merely 
to  obtain  the  mechanical  effects  from  the  operation  of 
vomitiiDg,  as  in  incipient  phthisis,  in  which  advantage 
lias  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the'dbtnptessioh 
exerted  on  the  th^oracic  viscera.  Its  operation  isj  how^ 
ever,  liable  to  be  very  harsh  even  in  the  small  dose' of  I 
or  2  grains,  in  which  it  has  been  prescribed.  'Tti  a  larger 
dose,  it  has  sothetimes  succeeded  in  producing  voiMitihg, 
where  the  stomach,  from  the  operatibn  of  a  narcotic 
poison,  had  not  been  affected  even  by  the  sulphate  of 
zinc.  The  acetate  or  sub-acetate  of  copper  has,  like  the 
sulphate,  an  emetic  power,  and  has  been  employed  in 
similar  cases  in  a  dose  of  one  or  two  grains.  It  is  liable 
to  the  same  disadvantages. 
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Ammonia— -Ammonia  dissolved  in  water  is  applied  to 
different  medicinal  purposes,  and  under  some  Qf  tJi^  o- 
ther  classes  it  is  to  be  more  fully  considered.  When 
^ven  in  a  pretty  large  dose,  it  is  liable  to  excite  vomit* 
ing,  and  it  is  sometimes  employed  to  quicken  the  oper- 
ation of  other  emetics  where  they  have  failed,  a  tea*8poon- 
ful  being  given  in  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  and  a  draught 
of  tepid  water  being  swallowed  after  it. 

Htdro-sulphuhetum  AMMbNiiE — ^The  Hydro-sul- 
phuret  of  Ammonia  obtained  by  passing  a  current  <^ 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  solution  of  ammo- 
nia in  water,  was  introduced  by  Dr  RoUo,  and  has  been 
received,  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  It  acts 
with  much  energy  on  the  stomach,  inducing  nausea  in  a 
$mall  dose,  and  in  a  larger  dose  occasioning  vooiiring. 
It  is  scarcely  used  as  an  emetic,  but  rather  as  a  nausea- 
ting remedy ;  and  the  principal  application  of  it  has  been 
in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  with  the  view  of  reducing 
the  morbid  appetite  and  increased  action  of  the  stomach. 
It  was  given  in  a  dose  of  from  5  to  15  drops,  twice  a- 
day^;:and  with  advantage  so  far  as  related  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  increased  action  of  the  digestive  organs. 
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•     Emetics  fmom  the  VeqrtabLe  KiNGDOm. 

Ipecacuanha*.  Jpecac,i|Uin.  Callicocca  Ipecacuanha,  Ce- 
phaelis  Ip^eacjuaqba  of  WUdenow.  Pentand*  Monc* 
gyn.     Aggregate.     liadix.     South  America^ 

^  The  natural:  History  of  this  vegetable  is  still  somewhat 
obscure,  and  the  obscurity  is  increased  by  the  roots  of 
different  plants  being  sometimes  met  with  in  the  shops 
as  ipecacuam  Hence  the  plant  affording  it  has  been 
successively  referred  to  different  genera.  It  is  now» 
by  the  Edinburgh  and  London  Colleges,  referred  to  the 
genus  Callicocca,  and  distinguished  as  a  species  by  the 
name  Ipecacuanha  i  but  it  appears  still  uncertain,  whether 
die  two  more  common  varieties  of  ipecacuan  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  vegetable,  the  Peruvian  and  the  Brazi- 
lian. The  former  has  been  even  considered  as  a  diffe- 
rent species.  The  ipecacuan  of  the  shops  is  usually  in 
small  wrinkled  pieces,  externally  grey,  internally  whiter ; 
has  a  faint:  smell,  and  a  bitter,  slightly  acrid  taste.  It 
contains  both  a  re$inous  and  gummy  ^matter,  or  at  least 
a  matter  principally  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  another 
more  soluble  in  water.  It  is  generally  stateil,  that  its 
emetic  power,  and  indeed  its  principal  virtues,  reside  in 
the  former.  Dr  Irving  has  affirmed  that  they  depend  on 
the  latter.  Its  active  matter  is  completely  extracted  by 
proof-spirit  or  wine.  ^  Vinegar  likewise  dissolves  it,  but 
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at  the  same  time  greally  weakens  its  power.  By  dcfcoc 
tion  with  water,  its  activity  is  greatly  impaired,  though 
the  water  distilled  from  it  has  scarcely  any  emetic  e&ecc. 
It  is  even  injured  by  being  kept  long  exposed  in  the  stat^ 
of  powder  to  the  air  and  light. 

Ipecacuan  is  the  mildest  of  those  emetics  which  are 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  certain  in  their  operation. 
It  evacuates  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  without  ex- 
citing violent  vomiting,  or  extending  its  action  beyond 
this  organ;  and  is  hence  adapted  to  many  cases  where 
violent  vomiting  would  be  prejudicia].  The  medium 
dose  of  it  as  an  emetic  is  15  grains,  though  20  or  30 
may  be  taken  with  perfect  safety,  as  it  only  operates 
more  speedily,  and  a  dose  rather  large  is  even  preferable 
to  a  small  dose,  as  more  certain,  and  producing  less 
nausea.  The  ipecacuan  wine  acts  as  an  emetic  in  (he 
dose  of  an  ounce.  Though  principally  employed  as  an 
emetic,  ipecacuan  is  occasionally  prescribed  with  oihei 
views.  It  was  originally  introduced  as  a  remedy  in  dy- 
sentery, given  either  in  such  a  dose  as  to  produce  full 
vomiting,  or  in  the  quantity  of  2  or  3  grains  repeated 
every  three  or  four  hours,  till  it  occasioned  vomiting, 
diaphoresis,  or  purging.  It  has  been  given  in  a  simitar 
mode  in  obstinate  diarrhoea,  In  spasmodic  asthma,  it  is 
exhibited  in  a  full  dose  to  relieve  the  paroxysm ;  and  in 
a  dose  of  3  or  4  grains  continued  every  morning  for 
some  weeks  to  prevent  the  disease,  A  singular  idiosyn- 
crasy has  been  observed  in  some  individuals  with  re> 
jgard  to  itf  difficulty  of  breathing  being  induced  bjr  the 
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ettttYta  arising  firom  it  in  powdeti^  ^s^ecially  when  it  is 
diffused  iii  the  ai?.  tn  hsemorrhagies  it  is  given  in 
nauseating  dosesj  the  nausea  diminishing  the  force  of  the 
circulation.  Combined  with  opium^  it  forms  a  yiiry 
powerful  sudorific. 

Offic.  Pr^j?.— P.  IpecaCi  et  Opii.  Vin.  Ipecac.  Edin. 
L^nd.  > 

•  .         •  "  *  / 

SciLLA  MARITIMA.     Squill.     Hexaftd.  Monog,  Liliacex. 
Radix,     South  of  Europe, 

Squill  is  the  bulbous  root  of  a  plant  growing  on  the 
sandy  shores  of  Spain  and  Italy.  It  has  little  smell;  its 
taste  is  bitter  and  acrid,  and  it  is  gapable  of  inflaming' 
the  skin ;  its  acrimony  is  lessened  by  drying  ;  but  its  bit* 
terness  and  active  powers  as  a  medicine  are  little  impait- 
ed.  In  drying,  it  loses  about  four- fifths  of  its  weight. 
Its  active  matter  is  extracted  by  water,  alkohol,  and  vine* 
gar.  The  latter  is  the  solvent  commonly  employed,  as  it 
best  •covers  its  nauseous  taste,  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
injure  its  powers. 

Squill,  when  given  in  a  sufficient  dose,  excites  vomit- 
ing,  though  it  is  seldom  used  with  that  intention  in  sub- 
stsmce.  The  vinegar  of  squill  acts  as  an  emetic  in  a  dose 
of  2  or  3  drachms,  as  does  the  syrup  when  given  in 
double  that  quantity ;  and  either  of  them  is  sometimes 
given  in  pertussis;  the  syrup,  in  particular,  from  its 
sweetness,  being  easily  given  to  children.  The  dose  is  a 
drachm  to  a  child  below  five  years  of  age,  and  its  acti* 
vity  is  advantageously  promoted  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
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ipecacuan  \^ne.  This  root  is,  however,  much  more 
used  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant ;  uses  of  it  which  are 
afterwards  to  be  noticed. 

Offic.  Prep Acet,  Scill.  Mar.    Pil.  Scill.    Syn  Scill. 

Mar.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. — ^Tinct.  Scill.  L.nd.  Dub. 

Anthemis  nobilis.     Chan>omile.     (See  p.  257.) 

All  bitter  drugs  are  liable  to  excite  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing. Chamomile  hs^s  perhaps  more  peculiarly  this  effect ; 
a  strong  infusion  of  the  dried  flowers  in  tepid  water  ex* 
cites  vomiting,  and  a  weaker  infusion  is  oftea  employed 
to  quicken  the  action  of  other  emetics,  a  draught  of  it 
being  taken  instead  of  tepid  water. 

StNA^PlS    ALBA.      Mustard*      Tetradyn.    Siliq.     Sitoquosd. 
Semen,  Indigenous. 

MusTAHD-SEEDy  when  bruised,  has  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  pungency,  and  in  powder,  given  in  the  dose  of 
a  large  tea- spoonful,  mixed  with  water,  operates  as  an 
emetic.  From  its  stimulant  quality,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  other  emetics  in  apoplexy  and 
paralytic  affections,  and  in  such  cases  has  sometimes 
been  found  to  excite  vomiting,  when  these  had  failed. 
It  is  convenient  also  as  an  auxiliary,  when  the  dose  of  an 
emetic  has  not  operated,  a  little  of  the  powder  of  mus- 
tard being  taken  diffused  in  tepid  water. 
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AsARUM  EUROPJBUM«       Asarabacca.     .  Dodecand.      Mo" 
nogyn,    Sarmentacea.     Folia,     Indigenous^ 

The  leaves  and  root  of  this  vegetablcj  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  ipecacuan,  were  frequently  employed  on  ac- 
count of  their  emetic  quality }  the  dose  of  the  dried 
leaves  was  20  grains  :  of  the  dried  root,  10  grains.  As 
they  were  occasionally  violent  iii  their  operation!  and  at  the 
same  time  uncertain,  they  have  fallen  altogether  into 
disuse.  The  plant  is  still  retained  in  the  Materia  Medico 
as  an  errhine. 

NxcoTiANA  TABACUM.    Tobacco.     (See  p*  1B5.)     :.'-^ 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  in  a  person  unaccustomed  td 
^heir  use,  by  chewing,  or  shioking,  excite  even  in  a  small 
dose  very  severe  and  permanent  naWsba  and  vomiting: 
the  same  eflFects  have  followed  even  from  their  external 
application  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  \  and  this  method 
of  exciting  vomiting  has  been  proposed  to  be  employed 
in  cases  in  which  emetics  cannot  be  easily  administered 
by  the  mouth.  Tobacco  is  sometimes  taken  under  the 
form  bf  infusion  by  th^  common  people,  but  its  operation 
19  always  harshi  and  accompanied  with  isevere  sicknesSt 
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CHAl>.  VIII. 


OP  CATHARTICS. 


CyATHARTics  ate  those  medicines  which  quicken  or  in«- 
crease  the  evacuation  from  the  intestines  ;  or  whichi  when 
given  in  a  certain  dose,  produce  purgitig.  They  are  me- 
dicpie$  of  considerable  iinportance,  and  differ  from  each 
Other  very  considerably  in  their  powers. 

.  Cathartics  evidently  act^  by  stimulating  the  intestines 
so  as  to  increase  the  natural  peristaltic  motion*  Their 
contents  are  thus  more  quickly  propelled  and  evacuated* 
The  greater  number,  or  perhaps  a^  of  them,  have  how- 
ever a  farther  effect.  They  stimulate,  the  extremities  o( 
the  exhalant  vessels,  terminating  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  intestines :  they  thus  cause  a  larger  portion  of  ^uid  to 
be  poured  out,  and  hence  the  evacuations  are  more  copi« 
ous,  and  of  a  thinner  consistence.  Some  cathartics  have 
this  power  of  increasing  the  efitision  of  ^uids  from  the 
exhalants  much  more  than  others,  such  for  instance  are 
the  Saline  Purgatives.  Dr  Cullen  has  even  supposed 
that  some  may  act  solely  in  this  way,  and  without  in- 
creasing directly  the  peristaltic  motion.  There  is, 
however,  no  proof  of  this ;    and  it  seems  scarcely  pro- 
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babl#that  any  substance  should  act  as  a  stimulant  on  these 
vessels^  without  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  moving 
fibres  of  the  intestines. 

The  action  of  cathartics  is  not  confined  to  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  directly  applied.  Their  stimulus  is  extend- 
ed to  the  neighbouring  organs,  and  hence  they  promote 
the  secrctiouj  and  increase  the  discharge  of  the  bile  and 
other,  fluids  usually  poured  into  the  intestinal  canal. 
These  effects  are  produced  in  very  different  degrees,  by 
different  cathartics,  and  there  ^eems  some  reason  for  ad- 
mitting an  opinion  adopted  by  the  ancients,  that  certain 
cathartics  have  peculiar  powers,  in  this  respect ;  some  for 
instance,  having  the  power. more  particularly  of  promot- 
ing the  discharge  t>f  bile,  others  that  of  the  mucus  of  the 
intestines,  or  of  the  serum ;  a^id  it  is  not  improbable,  adds 
Dr  Darwin,  that  the  pancreas  and  spleen  may  be  pecu- 
liarly stimulated  into  actioui  by  some  others  of  this  clas[^ 
of  medicines.  /*.  ,i        \      t 

There  is  likewise  a  difference  in  cathartics  virith  respect 
to  the  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  on  which  they  act* 
Some  increase  its  peristaltic  motion  through  its  whole 
length  ;  others,  as  aloes,  have  their  action  more  confined 
to  the  lower  part,  and  principally  to  the  rectum. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  action  of  many 
cathartics  is  extended  even  to  the  stomach;  its  peristaltic 
motion  is  increased,  either  from  association  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  from  the  action  of  the  sti- 
mulus of  the  cathartic  applied,  and  its  contents  are  there- 
fore more  quickly  discharged  by  the  pylorus.     From  this 
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cause,  k  full  dose  of  a  saline  purgative  wHI  sometimes 
operate  in  half  an  hour  after  it  is  given. 

There  are  several  other  differences  between  the  mecU- 
cines  belonging  to  this  class :  some  act  slowly  i  others 
more  quickly :  some  are  liable  to  occasion  nausea'  and 
griping)  and  in  a  large  dose  tenesmus ;  others,  even  when 
they  operate  effectually,  are  free  from  these  disagreeable 
effects  :  some  produce  only  one  evacuation,  others  conti- 
nue to  act  for  a  considerable  time. 

Besides  the  differences  between  particular  cathartics,  a 
general  difference  in  their  mode  of  operation  has  been 
supposed  to  exist,  from  which  they  have  been  classed  un- 
der two  divisions.  Some  operate  mildly,  without  excit- 
ing any  general  afi^ection  of  the  system,  without  ef  en  sti- 
mulating perceptibly  the  viessels  of  the  intestines,  and 
hence  theiy  merely  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  canal. 
Others  are  more  powerfully  stimulant :  they  occasion  an 
influx  of  fluids  from  the  exhalant  vessels,  and  from  the 
neighbouring  secreting  organs :  they  even  extend  their 
stimulant  effect  to  the  system  in  general,  and  if  taken  in 
too  large  a  dose  are  liable  to  excite  much  irritation,  and 
even  inflammation  on  the  surface  of  the  intestines.  The 
former  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Laxatives,  the 
latter  are  named  Purgatives,  and  the  stronger  of  them. 
Drastic  Purgatives.  The  distinction  is  not  altogether 
correct,  since  it  refers  merely  to  a  difference  in  power  5 
yet  neither  is  it  one  to  be  altogether  neglected. 

From  the  indications  which  cathartics  are  capable  of 
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fulfilling,  their  utility  in  many  cases  of  moibid  afTectioa 
tnnst  be  obvious.  In  some  general  nfFections  of  the  sys- 
tem, they  procure  a  prompt,  copious,  and  therefore  useful 
depletion.  And  wherever  there  exists  retention  of  tlie 
contents  of  the  intestinal  canal,  where  these  contents  are 
acrid,  or  where  extraneous  bodies  are  present,  their  eva- 
cuation by  the  operation  of  a  cathartic  is  the  obvious  me- 
thod of  treatment. 

-  The  valuable  observations  of  Dr  Hamilton  have  esta- 
blished, however,  stilt  more  clearly  the  importance  of  this 
class  of  remedies,  have  shewn  that  ihey  admit  of  more 
extensive  application,  and  have  pointed  out  wiih  more 
precision  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  principles 
which  regulate  their  administration. 

In  many  diseases,  thete  exists  a  state  of  the  intestinal 
canal  giving  rise  to  retention  of  its  contents,  which  is  not 
to  be  obviated  by  the  occasional  administration  of  a  ca- 
thartic, but  which  requires  a  continuation  of  tlie  opera- 
tion short  of  that  of  purging,  until  the  healthy  state  of 
the  bowels  be  restored.  By  this  practice  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases has  been  accomplislied,  which,  previously  to  Dr 
Hamilton's  publication,  were  treated  by  very  different 
methods,  and  were  not  supposed  to  be  so  peculiarly  con- 
nected with  any  state  of  the  alvine  evacuation. 

Thua  in  fever,  the  peiistalcic  motion  of  the  intestines  is 
diminished,  the  fccculent  matter  is  retained,  and  becomes 
a  source  of  irritation  i  its  evacuation,  therefore,  by  the 
.  exhibition  of  purgatives  is  clearly  indicated,  nor  has  this 
been  altogether  neglected.    Physicians,  however,  were 
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scarcely  aware  of  ihe  necessity  of  producing  it  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent;  and  tn  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type  in  particu- 
:iar,  were  frequently  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  fear 
I  :of  reducing  the  strength  of  the  system  by  an  evacuation 
considered  as  debilitating.     Dr  Hamilton's  observations 
I  -establish  the  propriety  of  the  freer  use  of  purgatives  in 
I   fever,  so  as  to  produce  complete  and  regular  evacuation 
-  of  the  bowels,  through  the  whole  progress  of  the  disease  { 
and  the  cases  he  has  published  afTord  striking  proofs  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  practice.     It  is  atteodoLi'^ 
<vith  equal  advantage  in  scarlatina. 

Several  of  the  diseases  comprehended  under  the  c 
[  ;ifeuro8es  appear  to  depend  on,  or  to  be  very  mtiroatdy 
connected  with  a  torpid  state  Of  the  intestines,  ^om 
^hich  an  accumulation  of  their  contents  takes  place, 
I  jproving  a  source  of  irritation  that  often  aflects  the  gene- 
I  -ral  system.  Chorea  is  proved  by  Dr  Hamilton's  obser- 
vations to  arise  from  this  cause;  and  he  has  introduced 
with  great  success  the  mode  of  treatment,  by  the  free  use 
of  purgatives,  continued  until  the  healthy  state  of  the  al- 
e  evacuation  has  been  established.  The  same  prac- 
tice, and  with  similar  success,  applies  to  hysteria,  and,  in 
Dr  Hamilton's  opinion,  to  that  species  of  tetanus,  wluch, 
pievailing.in  warni  climates,  and<  in  warm  seasons,  ap- 
pears to  have  its  origin  in  disorder  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  And  ample  evidence  has  established  the  success 
of  the  same  treatment  in  the  marasmus  which  attacks  the 
young  of  both  sexes,  which  is  marked  by  loss  of  appetite^ 
weakness,  wasting  of  the  body,  and  at  length  total  prottn- 
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tion  of  strength;  likewise  in  chlorosis,  and  in  that  haemate- 
mesis  to  which  females  are  liable  between  eighteen  and 
thirty  years  of  age.  In  some  of  these  diseases,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  accumulated  in  the  intestines  is  extremely 
great ;  the  extent  to  which  the  exhibition  of  purgatives 
must  be  carried,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  they 
must  be  continued,  much  exceed  what  would  be  calculat- 
ed on  from  the  usual  administration  of  remedies  of  this 
class.  The  whole  practice  requires  therefore  both  deci- 
sion and  perseverance. 

Analogies  from  some  of  these  diseases  lead  to  a  simi- 
lar exhibition  of  cathartics,  in  other  fevers,  particularly  in 
the  bilious  remitting  fever  of  warm  climates,  in  measles, 
erysipelas,  and  small  pox ;  likewise  in  scrofula,  in  dys- 
pepsia,  whether  simple,  or  complicated  with  hysterical 
or  hypochondriacal  mania ;  in  cramp  of  the  stomach,  or 
of  the  extremities;  in  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  in  those 
cases  of  hydrophobia  which  are  not  the  effect  of  :specific 
contagion.  With  regard  to  several  of  these,  experience 
has  established  the  soundness  of  the  analogy. 

In  cholic,  and  in  ileus,  the  exhibition,  of  cathartics  is 
required,  though  there  is  con^derable  caution  necessary 
in  their  application  to  avqid  ^ch  irritation  as  would ex- 
cite or  increase  inflammation.  In  dysentery,  similar  ad- 
vantages are  derived  from  them,  and  the  same  caution  is 
requisite  in  their  use. 

Cathartics  are  farther  employed  with  otji^r  intentions 
than  merely  to  evacuate  the  intestinal  canal.  Fjrom  the 
efiusion  of  serous  fluid  which  they  occasion,  by  their  sti- 
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mulant  action  on  the  cxhalant  vessels,  they  are  supposeil 
to  produce  a  diminution  of  fluids  with  regard  to  the 
whole  body.  This  is  in  some  measure  an  abscraciioo  of 
the  usual  exciting  powers  acting  on  the  system,  and  heoce 
purging  constitutes  a  part  of  what  is  named  the  Antiphlo- 
gistic Regimen,  and  is  employed  in  inflammatory  afiec- 
tions.  By  a  similar  operation,  it  increases  absorption. 
There  exists  a  certain  relation  between  the  exhaling  and 
absorbing  powers,  go  that  when  the  action  of  the  one  Is 
increased,  that  of  the  other  is  augmented  :  the  increased 
exhalation  of  serous  fluid,  therefore,  into  the  intestineSi 
which  cathartics  occasion,  causes  an  increased  absorption ; 
and  thus  the  dlfFerent  species  of  dropsy  are  often  cured 
by  purging.  It  is  evident  that  those  cathartics  which  sti- 
tnulate  the  exhalant  vessels  are  best  Calculated  to  fulfil 
this  indication-,  hence  saline  purgatives  are  in  general 
most  serriceable  in  dropsy. 

Partly,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  serous  evacuation  which 
-cathartics  occasion,  and  partly  on  the  derivation  which 
they  make  iirom  the  head,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  by  re- 
moving a  source  of  irritation,  cathartics  are  of  utility 
in  preventing  and  removing  apoplexy ;  in  all  comatose 
afiections,  in  niatiia,  phreDitis^  and  the  diSer«nt  species  of 
beadach. 

Cathartics,  especially  the  more  powerful  ones,  reqiurc 
to  be  administered  with  caution  even  in  diseases  where 
they  are  indicated,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  particular- 
ly any  tendency  to  inflammation  or  to  extreme  debility  ; 
aUo  during  pregnancy,  immediately  after  delivery,  during 
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iw  of  the  menseS)  and  in  those  liable  to  hxmoirho'i- 
Fections.  The  too  frequent  use  of  them  induces 
wasting  of  the  body,  and  sometime^  tenders  the  intestines 
morbidly  irritable,  so  that  purging  is  easily  excited,  while 
in  other  habits  it  renders  them  more  torpid,  and  induces 
cosdveness. 

Some  cautions  are  requisite  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  administering  cathartics.  Many  of  them  are  apt  to 
excite  nausea  or  vomiting, — edects  which  are  prevented  by 
giving  them  at  intervals  in  divided  doses,  or  often  by 
combining  them  with  some  aiomatic.  Such  a  combina- 
tion also  obviates  the  griping  which  they  often  occasion. 
The  more  acrid  cathartics  ought  always  to  be  given  in 
divided  doses  ;  as  in  certain  habits,  even  a  small  dose  is 
liable  to  occasion  unpleasant  symptoms,  la  general  al- 
so, these  acrid  cathartics  ought  to  be  given  rather  in  com-, 
bination,  as  the  effect  is  obtained  with  more  certainty. 
Colocynth,  or  scammony,  or  any  other  drastic  purgative, 
may  fail  if  given  alone  In  such  a  dose  as  it  is  proper  to  ven- 
ture on ;  but  if  smaller  doses  of  two  or  three  of  them  be 
mixed,  stheir  operation  is  more  certain  and  easy.  Tliey 
irritate  less  when  given  in  a  liquid  form :  in  that  form 
too  they  act  more  speedily  than  when  given  in  a  solid 
State :  hence,  when  we  wish  a  cathartic  to  operate  slow- 

kij,  it  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  and  at  bed  time,  as 
the  state  of  diminished  susceptibility  in  sleep  retards  the 
operation.  In  general,  however,  it  is  preferable  to  give 
the  dose  of  a  cathartic  in  the  morning,  as  the  operation  of 
it  it  less  troublesome  to  the  patient.     X3t  Hamilton  hat 
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pointed  out  the  common  error  in  the  exhibition  of  ca^ 
tharticSf  that  of  their  not  being  given  to  the  requisite  ex- 
tent ;  and  given  the  general  rule  in  all  morbid  afiections^ 
of  repeating,  and,  if  necessary,  enlarging  the  dose  wlule 
the  evacuations  remain  offensive,  or  of  an  unnatural  ap« 
pearance,  without  hdwever  carrying  their  admiiustra- 
tion  so  far  as  to  produce  purging,  unless  this  be  the  in- 
dication which  is  designed  to  be  fulfilled. 

Cathartics  may  be  arranged  in  some  measure  accordit^ 
to  their  power^  placing  those  first  which  operate  mildlyt 
find  which  have  usually  been  denominated  Laxatives,  and 
proceeding  to  those  which  are  more  powerful,  and  have 
other  effects  than  merely  evacuating  the  contents  of  the 
canal.  The  Saline  Cathartics  may  be  placed  under  die 
latter  division,  though  their  operation,  as  has  been  akea« 
dy  explained,  is  somewhat  peculiar.  To  the  class  may 
also  be  added  those  substances  which  act  as  cathartics  un- 
der the  form  of  Enema. 
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h,^-^  AX  AT  J  VMS. 

Manna. 

Cassia  fistula. 
Tamarindus  indica. 
RiciNus  communis. 
Sulphur. 
Magnesia. 

b. — purgatifes. 

Cassia  senna. 
Rheum  palmatum. 
convolvolus  jalapa. 

HeLLEBORUS  NIGER. 

Bryonia  alba. 
Cucumis  coloctnthis. 

MOMORDICA  ELATBRIUM. 

Rhamnus  catharticus. 
Aloe  perfoliata. 

CoNVOLVOLUS  SCAMMONIA. 
Stalagmitis  CAMBOGIOIDES. 

Sub-murias  htdrargtri. 
Sulphas  magnesia. 


\> 
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Sulphas  sodje. 
Sulphas  PoTAssis. 
supbr-tartras  fotassib. 
Tartras  potassa. 

TaRTRAS  POTASSJE  ET  SODiS. 

Phosphas  sodje. 


MURIAS  SODX. 
TeREBIMTHINA  VEMETAr 
NiCOTXAMA  TABACUM. 


CATIIAUTICS. 


LAXATIVES. 


FraxinuB  Ornus.     Fraxinus  Rotnn- 
,  Dixc.     Asrijroid,     Succus  concretus. 


I 


Manna.    Manna. 

difolia.     Polygon, 

South  <f  Europe^ 

This  Bubstancc,  though  afforded  by  Beveral  vegetables, 
is  usually  obtained  from  diflerent  species  of  the  ash-tree, 
particularly  those  mentioned  abore,  which  are  cultivated 
in  Sicily  and  Calabria.  It  is  procured  by  spontaneous 
exudation,  but  more  copiously  by  incisions  made  in  the 
'bark  of  the  trunk.  The  juice,  which  eiudcS,  soon  be- 
comes concrete.  When  it  exudes  slowly,  the  manna  is 
more  dry  and  white,  and  of  a  texture  somewhat  granula- 
ted, forming  what  is  named  Flake  Manna.  When  the 
exudation  is  more  copious,  the  juice  is  of  a  datker  colourt 
and  coocretes  into  a  soft  unctuous-like  mass,  less  pure 
than  the  other. 

Manna  has  a  sweet,  though  somewhat  unpleasant  taste, 
and  possesses  the  general  chemical  properties  of  saccha- 
rine matter }  it  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol. 
The  chemical  difference  between  it  and  pure  sugar  is  not 
very  well  established.  When  dissolved  in  alkohol,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  the  solution  on  cooling  deposites  crystals 
apparently  purely  saccharine ;  and  by  concentration  of  the 
lesidu^  liquor,  a  mucilaginous  extractive  matter  remains 
not  crystallizable,  having  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  manna. 
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Although  sugar  in  its  unrefined  state  proves  Uxfttii 
manoa  is  so  in  a  greater  degree. 

The  dose  of  manna,  as  a  laxative,  is  from  one  to  two 
ounces  to  an  adult,  but  it  scarcely  operates  with  sufficient 
effect  to  admit  of  being  employed  alone.  Though  mild 
in  its  operation,  it  is  apt  Coo  to  produce  flatulence  and 
griping,  and  hence  it  is  principally  used  in  combination 
with  other  cathartics,  particularly  with  senna,  the  bitter 
taste  of  which  it  covers.  This  combination  is  in  comnion 
use  as  a  purgative  to  children. 

Offic.  Prep — Syrup.  Mannie.  Pharm.  Dull. 


Purging  Cassia,  or  Cassia   in  pods. 

Lomeritacea.     Fruclus  ;  Putpa  FruC- 
'.ast  and  West  Indies. 


Dscand.  Mi 

tus.     E^i/pi 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  in  pods,  nearly  an  inch  in 
meter,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  length.  The  external  mt 
branous  part  is  firm  and  hard,  the  pulp  within  is  of  a 
black  colour,  and  has  a  sweet  taste,  with  a  slight  degree 
of  acidity.  It  is  extracted  by  boihng  the  bruised  pods  in 
water,  and  evaporating  the  decoction.  It  is  soluble  in 
water.  According  to  Vauquelin's  analysis  of  it,  it  «( 
tains,  besides  the  fibrous  part,  gluten,jelly, mucilage, 
saccharine  matter. 

This  pulp  proves  gently  laxative  in  a  dose  of  four 
six  drachms  ;  in  the  large  dose  necessary  to  occasion  pur- 
ging, it  is  apt  to  induce  nausea  or  griping,  and  even  as  a 
laxative  it  has  no  particular  advantage.  The  sole  con- 
sumption of  it  ia  in  the  composition  of  the  officinal  pre- 
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paration  known  by  the  n^me  of  Electnarium  Senn«. 
There  is  another  electuary  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  to 
wluchf  as  being  the  principal  ingredientj  it  gives  its 
names  and  in  which  it  is  combined  with  manna  and  pulp 
of  tamarinds,  but  this  is  never  used. 

Offic.  Pr^._ Elect.  Cass.  Fist.  Ed.  Lmd.  Dub. 

Tamahimdus  indica.  Tamarind.  Monadelph.  TrUmd. 
Lomeritacea.  Fructus  conditus.  East  and  West  LuBeSff 
Jlmerica,  Arabia. 

The  pod  of  this  tree  includes  several  large  hard  seedst 
urith  a  brown  viscid  pulpi  very  acid.  This  pulp,  mixed 
wi&  the  seeds  aiid  small  fibres,  and  with  a  quantity  of 
ttHt^fin^ed  sugar  added  to  preserve  it,  forms  the  Tama* 
rinds  ot  the  shops.  Vauquelin  found  it  to  contain,.  be<* 
sides  the  si^ar  mitiSd  with  it,  citric  and  malic  acids,  sn- 
per-tslrtrate  of  potash,  tartarilc  acid,  jelly,  mucilage,  and 
fibrous  matter.  '■:'■•  .  •,';»  f.t  ^ 

The  pulp  of  tamarinds,  besides  its  virtues  as  an  vSteid,' 
piroved  laxative,  when  taken  to  the  extettt  of  an:ounoe^ 
or  ati  oUhce  and  a  half,  but  it  is  too  weak  to  be;  employe 
led  alone.^  ;  It  is  generally  -  added  to  other,  cathartka^ 
which  are  given  in  die  form  of  infosicm^'wuh  the  .view 
of  promoting  their  operation^  or  of  covering  their  taste* 
It  is  an  i'nglredieht  in  the  Elejcfdafium  Sentrae;  and  ther^ 
is  an  officinal  infusion  oT  it' v^ith^enna^; which  aflS^d^  a 
very- pleasant  ptirgatiVe.         '-  '■'    /'  )•   .o  ;    ;  * 

Ofic.  Prep.^ln{.  Tam.  Irid.  cUm  Cs^Si^JSrir*  iW: 
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Theue  are  some  other  sweet  fruits  which  hate  a  laxa- 
tive quality,  as  the  Fig   (Ficus  Carica),  and  the  Pniof 
(Prunus  Domestica.).     These  are  somettiDes  used  in 
mestic   practice,   and  they  are  also  ingredients  in 
Electuary  of  Senna. 


RiciNUS  COMMUNIS.     Falma  Christi.     Monae.  Mo. 

delph.  TrUocix.     OUum  ;  Semen.     West  Indiii. 

The  seeds  of  the  capsules  of  this  plant  are  farinas 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  unctuous  matter  iateT' 
mixed.  They  afford^  by  expression  or  decoction,  an  oil 
which  is  used  in  medicine  in  tliis  country  under  the 
name  of  Castor  Oil.  When  obtained  by  decoction  of 
the  bruised  seeds  in  water,  it  is  purer  and  less  acrimo- 
nious than  when  obtained  by  expression.  It  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  and  has  scarcely  any  peculiar  taste  or 
emell.  It  is  the  only  example  of  an  expressed  oil  hai 
any  medicinal  activity. 

As  a  laxative,  castor  oil  acts  mildly,  and  at  the  S3 
time  very.eflectually }  it  also  operates  in  a  shorter  time 
than  almost  any  other  cathartic.  Possessed  of  these  ad- 
Tautages,  it  is  a  cathartic  frequently  employed ;  and  Is 
more  peculiarly  adapted  for  exhibition,  where  any  de- 
gree of  irritation  is  to  be  avoided.  Its  dose  is  one  ounce. 
It  is  taken  floating  on  peppermint-water,  mixed  with 
my  spiritous  liquor,  or  any  purgative  tincture,  as  tliat  of 
senna ;  or  diffused  in  water  by  the  medium  of  gi 
sugar,  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
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From  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  two  laxatives  ate  derived, 
Sulphur  and  Magnesia. 


I 


SuLFHtnt  is  an  infiamniable  substance,  found  in  naturfe 
nearly  pure,  and  likewise  in  combination  with  several  of 
die  metals.  The  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  of  com- 
merce is  the  produce  of  volcanic  countries.  It  is  natu- 
raHjr  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  from  which  it  is  freed 
by  sublimation,  forming  the  Sulphur  Sublimatum,  FloreS 
Sulphuris,  or  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  When  melted  and 
run  into  cylindrical  molds,  it  forms  Roll  Sulphur,  which 
is  usually  less  pure. 

Sulphur  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour ;  is  insipid ;  has  a 
ftint  smeil,  when  rubbed  or  heated ;  is  very  fusible  and 
volatile ;  and  when  heated  in  atmospheric  air,  burns  with 
a  blue  flame,  and  the  production  of  sufibcating  fumei. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alkohol,  but  is  dissolved  by 
oils,  and  combines  with  the  alkalies,  several  of  the  earths, 
metals,  and  metallic  o.tides.  It  was,  until  lately,  regard- 
ed as  a  simple  substance-,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  it  contains  hydrogen,  and  that  the  pure 
inflammable  base  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Sulphur,  in  a  dose  of  2  or  3  drachms,  acts  as  a  laxative, 
and  BO  mildly,  that  it  is  often  used  in  hxmorrhoidal  af- 
fections, and  in  other  cases  where,  though  the  operation 
of  3  purgative  is  indicated,  any  irritation  would  be  in- 
jarious.  It  likewise  passes  ofF  by  the  skin,  and  is  ad- 
oiioiBtered  internally,  and  ia  applied  externally  in  psora. 
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In  habitual  dyspnoea  and  in  chronic  caftarh,  advantage 
has  been  derived  from  it,  probably  partly  from  its  action 
a  laxative,  and  partly  as  a  diaphoretic.     The  solution 
,   of  it  in  oil  has  been  used  in  these  cases,  but  this  pre- 
paration is  both  acrid  and  extremely  nauseous.     Sul- 
phur is  always  best  given  in  the  form  of  electuary.    The 
purification   of  sulphur  by  washing  is  ordered  in  the 
JPharmacopceias,  but  is  a  process  altogether  unnecessary. 
I  Precipitated  by  an  acid  from  its  solution  by  an  alkali  or 
lime,  it  is  obtained  of  a  whiter  colour  than  in  its  usual 
I  (State,  and  this  precipitated  sulphur  is  used  in  preference 
I  the  sublimed   sulphur  in  forming   ointments.     The 
■'  combination  of  it  with  potashiSulphurettumPotassx,  has 
r^dso  been  introduced  into  the  Fharmacopccias,  principally 
r  iwith  the  view  of  affording  a  substance  which  has  been 
jflipposed  capable,  by  its  chemical  action,  of  counter- 
[  _jw:iing  the  operation  of  metallic  preparations  where  these 
K  Jiave  been  taken  in  excess. 

%£.  Pre}). — Sulphur  Lotunit  Ol,  Sulph.  Ung.  Sulph. 
Ph.  Ed.  Load;  ZJiii.— Sulph.  Prxcipit.  Ph.  Land.  Sulph. 
[Potass.  Ed.  Dub. 

Magnesia  is  a  simple  earth,  not  found  pure  in  nature, 
but  existing  abundantly  combined  with  certain  acids, 
and  from  these  saline  combinaiions  it  is  obtained  by 
.processes  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  Either  pure,  or  in 
l^he  state  of  carbonate,  it  is  used  as  an  antacid  and  laxa- 
_tivc,  in  a  dose  of  a  drachm  or  more.  Its  laxative  effect 
is  generally  considered  as  owing  to  its  forming  with  the 
acid  in  tli9  stomach  a  (ftline  combination,  which,  like  its 
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Other  salts,  ie  purgative,  though,  as  it  geperaDy  haa  this 
effect,  it  probably  has  itself  a  weak  cathartic  quality. 
From  being  insipid  and  mild,  it  is  well  adapted  for  exhi- 
bition to  infants. 


PURGATIVES. 
ClSsiA  5ENKA.      Senna.     Dixand.  Momg.  Lemeniacea. 

Fsiui.  Egtfpt,  Arabia. 

The  dried  leaves  of  this  plant  are  of  a  yellowish  green 
colour ;  have  a  faint  smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  Their 
active  matter  is  extracted  both  by  water  and  alkohol  by 
infusion.  By  decoction  with  water,  Its  activity  is 
much  impaired. 

Senna  is  a  purgative  very  frequently  employed,  having 
a  considerable  degree  of  activity,  without  being  liable  to 
be  violent  in  its  operation.  It  is  usually  given  in  the 
form  of  the  watery  infusion,  3  drachms  being  infused  in 
4  or  6  ounces  of  tepid  water,  generally  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  coriander  seeds,  to  cover  its  flavour,  and  obviate 
-  griping.  It  is  also  frequently  combijied  with  manna, 
with  tamar4nds,  or  with  auper-tartrate  of  potash ;  and  as 
its  taste  can  bfr  covered  by  sugar  or  manna,  it  is  a  pur- 
gative very  generally  given  to  children.  There  is  an 
officinal  tincture  of  it  which  operates  as  a  purgative  in 
the  ^ose  of  an  ounce  ^  there  are  also  officinal  infu- 
sions of  it }  and  it  enters  into  the  Composition  of  several 
•ther  preparations'  employed  as  cathartics. 
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CoNVOLVOLUS  JALAPA.  Jalap.    Pentand.  Morngj/n.  CatHm 
panacea*  Radix.  Mexico. 

1  The  dried  root  of  jalap  is  imported  in  thin  transrene 
slices ;  it  is  solid,  hard,  and  heavy ;  of  a  dark  grey  ccdouti 
and  striated  texture.  It  has  little  smell ;  its  taste  is  bit- 
ierand'subacrld. 

Jalap  contains  a  resinous  and  a  gummy  matter^  its 
purgative  quality  appearing  to  reside  in  the  formers  as  it 
is  extracted  by  alkohol,  while  its  watery  infusion  is  com- 
Jiaratively  inert.    Proof-spirit  is  its  proper  menstruum* 

This  root  is  an  active  purgative,  producing  full  eva- 
luation from  the  intestines ;  sometimes  occasioiui^y 
however,  nausea  or  griping.  Its  medium  dose  is  half  m 
drachm.  Besides  being  given  alone,  it  is  very  frequently 
iised  to  quicken  the  action  of  other  cathartics,  of  mild 
Muriate  of  mercury  for^ example  ;  or  it  is  combing  with 
others,  which  are  supposed  to  render  it  less  stimulating, 
as  with  the  super-tartrate  of  potash.  It  operates  most 
mildly  and  effectually  in  substance,  and  is  therefore  sel- 
dom given  under  any  form  of  preparation. 

Offic.  Prep — ^T,  Conv.  Jal.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.^^'EMt. 
Conv.  Jalap.  Ed,  Dub, — Pulv.  Jalap.  C.  Ed. 

JIelleborus  NIGER.    Melampodium.    Black  Hellebore. 
Polyand.  Polygn.    Multisiliqua.  Radix.     Austria^  Italy. 

The-  root  of  this  plant  consists  of  short  articulated 
fibres  attached  to  one  head,  externally  dark-coloured,  in- 
ternally white.    Its  taste  is  very  acridj  but  the  acrimony 
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18  much  impftired  by  drying  and  by  age.  Its  active 
power  seems  principally  to  reside  in  its  resinous  part. 
By  decoction  with  water  it  yields  half  its  weight  of  gum- 
my matter,  with  some  resin ;  and  the  extract  obtained  by 
inspissation  of  this,  is  milder  than  the  root  itself.  Its 
distilled  water,  it  is  affirmed,  is  acrid^  and  even  cathar- 
tic. 

Black  hellebore  root  is  a  yery  powerful  cathartic,  so 
vblent,  indeed,  and  at  the  same  time  uncertain  in  its 
operation,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  used  in  substance; 
the  watery  extract  of  it,  which  is  milder,  has  some- 
times  been  employed.  On  its  cathartic  power  probably 
depends  any  advantage  that  may  be  derived  from  its  ad- 
ministration in  mania  and  melancholia,  in  which  disease^ 
it  was  highly  celebrated  by  the  ancients.  In  dropsy  it 
has  been  employed  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  principally 
under  the  form  of  the  spiritous  extract.  It  was  likewise 
strongly  recommended  by  Mead  as  an  enimenagogue,  in 
the  form  of  tincture,  but  with  others  has  seldom  been 
successful. 

Offic.  Prep — ^T.  Helleb.  N.  Ed.  Lond.  Dut.^Eitu 
Helleb.  £d.  Dub. 

Bryonia  alba.    Bryony.     Moncec,  Syngenes*     Cucurbit 
tacea.     Radix.     Indigenous* 

The  root  of  this  plant,  when  recent,  is  highly  acrid ; 
by  drying  it  becomes  milder.  In  a  dose  of  20  grains  of 
the  dried  root,  it  acts  as  a  strong  cathartic,  and  generally 
also  as  a  diuretic.    It  is,  however,  some\fhat  uncertaini 
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and  liable  to  be  violent  in  its  operation!  and  is  therefore 
little  used, 

CucuMis  coLOCYNTHis,     Colocynth,     Monoec.  Syngenes. 
Cucurbttacea*     Fruct&s  pulpa.     Syria. 

The  part  of  this  plant  used  in  medicine,  is  the  dried 
spongy  or  medullary  part  of  the  fruit.  It  is  white,  soft 
and  porous,  and  has  the  seeds,  which  are  comparatively 
inert,  mixed  with  it.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter.  Boiled 
in  water,  it  gives  out  a  large  portion  of  mucilage^  less 
active  than  tlie  colocynth  itself.  Alkohol  also  dissolves 
only  part  of  its  active  matter. 

Colocynth  is  one  of  the  most  drastic  purgatives,  so 
much  so  that  its  operation  is  not  easily  regulated.  Its 
dose  is  from  3  to  6  grains,  but  it  is  seldom  that  it  is 
given  by  itself,  being  rather  used  to  promote  the  oper- 
ation of  other  cathartics.  Combinations  of  it  with  jalap, 
aloes,  or  mild  muriate  of  mercury,  are  thus  given  in  ob- 
.stinate  constipation,  in  mania,  and  coma,  and  in  these 
combinations  it  operates  more  mildly  and  more  effectual- 
ly than  if  given  alone.  Its  infusion  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  anthelmintic. 

Offic,  Prep. — Pil.  Aloes  cum  Colocynth.  Ed, — Extr. 
Cclocynth.  Lond. — Extr.  Colocynth.  Comp.  Lond.  Dub, 

MomordIca  ELATERiUM.  Wild  Cucumber.  Aloncec, 
Syngenes.  Cuctirbitacea.  Fecida  Fructus,  '  South  of 
Europe, 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant  depo* 
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sites  a  fecula,  which,  when  dried,  has  been  knoMrn  by  the 
name  of  Elaterium.  It  is  a  very  powerful  cathartici  and 
from  ^the  violence  of  its  operation  has  been  ventured 
to  be  exhibited  only  in  the  most  obstinate  cases.  Its 
dose  is  half  a  grainy  repeated  every  hour,  or  every  second 
bour^  till  it  operate.  As  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  it  has 
sometimes  been  given  in  dropsy. 

Rhamnus  catharticus.     Buckthorn.      Pentand.  Mo-- 
nogyi,  Dumosa.     Baccarum  succus.     Indigenous* 

The  berries  of  this  vegetable  are  very  sticculent,  and 
the  juice  they  afford  by  expression  has  a  cathartic  power. 
Made  into  a  syrup  by  boiling  with  sugar,  it  operates  in 
a  dose  of  an  ounce.  It  is  disagreeable,  however,  in  its 
operation,  being  liable  to  occasion  thirst  and  griping,  and 
is  seldom  used. 

Offic.  Pr^.—JSyr.  Rhamn.  C.  Ed,  Lond. 

/ 
Aloe.     Aloe   Socotorlna.     Aloe  Barbadensis.     Aloes 

Socotorine,  and  B^strbadoes.  Aloe  Perfoliata,  et  Spicata. 

Hexand.  Momgyn.  Liliaaa^     Succus  spissatus,     Africa^ 

Asia,  America. 

Aloes  is  a  concrete  resinous  juice.  Several  varieties 
of  it  are  met  with  in  the  shops,  which  differ  in  their 
purity,  and  likewise  in  their  sensible  qualities.  The 
Socotorine,  brought  from  the  African  island  of  Socotora, 
is  considered  as  the  purest.  It  is  in  small  pieces  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour.  The  Barbadoes  aloes  is  in  large 
ma88es>  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  having  an  odour  much 
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Stronger^  and  more  unpleasant  than  the  fornier.  It  is 
also  named  Hepatic  Aloes.  The  Cabbaline  is  still  more 
imptiret  more  foetid,  and  is  vredkev  in  its  power.  There 
is  still  some  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  species  pro- 
ducing these  varieties.  The  Aloe  Perfoliata  is  that  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  as  affording  the  varie- 
ties both  of  hepatic  and  socotorine  aloes.  The  Dublin 
College  refer  to  the  Aloe  Spicatai  and  it  is  said  to  be  this 
species  which  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
whence  much  of  the  aloes  of  the  shops  is  in^portdd. 
The  Iiondon  CoHege  give  the  same\  species  as  that  wHich 
affords  the  Socotorine  Aloes ;  while  the  Barbadoes  Aloeti 
oti  the  authority  of  Sibthorp,  they  consider  as  the  pn>» 
doce  of  a  species  named  Aloe  Vulgaris.  The  Socoto- 
rine aloes  is  the  inspissated  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves 
of  the  plant.  The  Barbadoes  Aloes  is  prepared  by  cut- 
ting the  plant,  and  boiling  it  in  water.  The  liquor  is 
evaporated  to.  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  is  run  into 
large  gourd  shells,  in  which  it  becomes  concrete. 

The  taste  of  all  the  kinds  of  aloes  is  intensely  bitter ; 
their  odour  disagreeable.  They  consist  of  extract  and 
resinous  matter,  the  former  being  in  larger  quantity ; 
the  latter,  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkohol,  has  little 
smell  or  taste.  Diluted  alkohol  dissolves  all  the  active 
matter  of  this  concrete  juice. 

Aloes,  as  a  cathaitic,  has  some  peculiarities.  It  is 
more  slow  in  its  operation  than  any  other  purgative  ;  it 
merely  evacuates  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  and  no 
greater  effect  is  obtained  from  a  large  dose  than  from 
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one  cofttparatlrely  moderate.  These  hare  been  re garded 
as  proofs,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  its  operation  is  princi* 
pally  on  the  larger  intestines.  Its  mediunv  doM  is  10 
grains.  As  a  purgative,  it  is  often  employed  to  obviate 
habitual  costiveness,  and  it  is  often  combined  with  other 
cathartics,  to  produce  more  complete  evacuadon.  ¥x6ea^ 
the  supposition  of  its  stimulant  operation  being, more 
particularly  exerted  on  the  rectum,  it  has  been  supposed 
to  have  a  tendency  to  occasion  hxmorrhoidsrr-an  opinion 
for  which  there  does  not  appear  much  foundation.  On 
the  supposition  too  of  its  stimulating  effect  being  ex- 
tended to  the  uterus,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  purgative 
to  be  avoided  dunng  pregnancy,  and  on  the  same  hypo- 
thesis it  has  been  supposed  to  exert  an  emmenagdgue 
power. 

Offic,  Prijp.— Pil.  Aloes.  Pil.  AI.  cum  Assafoet.  VA*, 
Aloes  cum  Colocynth*  P.  Aloes  cum  Myrrh*  T.  Alots 
j£th.  T»  Aloes  cum  Myrrh.  Vin.  Aloes  Socc.  £i/.— * 
Pil.  Aloes  cum  Zingib.  Puhr.  AL  cum  Canella.  Pulv. 
AI.  cum  Guaiac.  Ph.  Dub. — Pulv.  Aloes  Ck>mp.  T«  Aloes 
C.    Decoct.  Aloes.    Extract  Aloes.  Lond. 

Cqkvolvolus  scammonia.    Scammony.    Pentand.  Mm^ 
nogtftt.     Campanacea.     Gummi-resina.     Si/ria. 

Scammony  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  root  of  the  plant, 
and  inspissating  the  juice  which  exudes,  by  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air.  It  is  in  small  fragments,  of  a  blackish 
grey  colour,  having  little  smell,  and  a  bitter  subacrid 
taste.    It  is  however  variable  in  its  qualities,  and  is  often 
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adulterate4,  by  the  intermixture  of  earthy  matter.     It  is 
^  one  of  whait  are  named  Gum-resinS|  and  consists  of  resin 

and  gom  in  geiteral  nearly  in  equal  proportions- 
Scammony  b  one  of  the  most  drastic  purgativeSj  and  is 

ertiployed  chiefly  where  the  less  powerful  su^taqces  of 

this xlasa'would  fall.   Its  dose  is  froih  5  to  lO  grains^  but 

it  is  generally  combined  in  a  smaller  dose  with  other  ca- 
.  thartips.     It  is  also  used  as  a  hydragogue  purgative  in 

dropsy^  combined  usually  with,  super-tartrate  of  potash. 
Offic.  Prep, — Pulv.  Scamm,  C*  Ed. — Pulv.  Scamm.  C. 

Confect.  Scatnm.  Lond. 

Gambogia.    Gamboge.   Stalagmitis  Cambogioides.     Po- 
lyand.    Monoec,     Tricocca.     Gummi-resina.     Lidia, 

This  gum-resin  is  obtained  by  exudation,  from  inci- 
sions made  in  the  branches  and  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is 
brittle,  of  a  lively  yellow  colour,  and  resinous  fracture, 
has  a  taste  bitter  and  acrid.  Water  and  alkohol  partially 
dissolve  it,  and  its  solution  in  alkohol  becomes  turbid  on 
the  addition  of  water. 

Gamboge  is  a  very  powerful  cathartic,  liable  in  large 
doses  to  excite  vomiting,  or  to  act  with  violence,  and  oc- 
casion profuse  evacuations,  with  griping  and  tenesmus. 
Its  medium  dose  is  from  2  to  6  grains.  It  is  seldom  em- 
ployed but  in  combination  with  some  of  the  other  power- 
ful cathartics,  in  obstinate  constipation.  It  is  also  used 
to  expel  the  tape-worm,  and  as  a  powerful  hydragogue 
cathartic  in  dropsy.  In  the  latter  application  of  it,  it  is 
frequently  combined  with  super-tartrate  of  potash. 

Offic,  Pr^.-^Pil.  Gambog.  Comp.  Ph.  Lotid. 
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MuRrAS      HYDRARGYRI.        MITIS.  ^    CaLOMELAS,     Mild 

Muriate  oF  Mercury.  ^  CalomeL  Sub-muriate  of  Mer- 
cury of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 

Though  several  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  have 
a  degree  of  cathartic  poffrer,  this  is  most  evident  in  the 
mild  muriate;  an4>  this  preparation  is  even  in  com^ion 
use  as  a  cathalrtic.  It  opet^tes  as  such,  when  giveh  alone 
in  a  dose  of  from  5  $a  10  grains,  but  with  more  certain- 
ty and  power  wb^n  its  operation  is  promoted  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  jalap  or  rhubarb.  One  valus^le  quality 
which  it  has,  is  that  of  promoting  the  operation  of  other 
cathartics,  without  exciting  any  additional  irritation,  or 
rendering  them  liable  to  act  with  violence  :  it  is  therefore^ 
in  more  obstinate  cases,  combined  ^ith  colocynth,  scam- 
mony,  or  gamboge ;  and  such  a  combination  affords  the 
safest  of  the  powerful  cathartics. 


A  DIVISION  of  Cathartics  remains,  intermediate  in  their 
operation  between  the  Laxatives  and  Purgatives,  more 
powerful  than  the  one,  less  acrid  and  stimulating  than  the 
other.  These  are  the  Neutral  Salts.  They  appear  to  act 
principally  by  stimulating  the  exhalant  vessels  on  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  intestines,  so  as  to  cause  a  larger  por- 
tion of  serous  fluid  to  be  poured  out,  which  at  once  di- 
lutes the  contents  of  the  d^nal,  and  by  its  operation,  aided 
by  the  stimulus  of  the  saline  matter,  accelerates  the  pe- 
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ristaltic  motion.  By  the  watery  evacuation  which  they 
thus  occasion  from  the  general  system,  they  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  those  cases  where  inflammatory  action  or 
tendency  to  it  exists. 

# 

Sulphas  magnesije.     Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

This  salt,  formerly  known  by  the  names  of  Bitter 
Purging  Salt,  and  Epsom  Salt,  is  found  in  mineral  wa- 
ters, whence  it  has  been  extracted,  but  at  present  is  prin- 
cipally obtained  from  the  liquor  remainiqg  after  the  cry- 
stallization of  muriate  of  soda  from  sea-water,  which 
holds  a  quantity  of  it  j  and  of  muriate  of  magnesia  dissolved. 
This  is  boiled  down,  and  when  exposed  to  sufficient 
cold  affords  a  mass  of  slender  needle  like  crystals.  These 
are  deliquescent  from  the  presence  of  a  little  muriate  of 
magnesia ;  the  sulphate,  when  pure,  forms  large  regulnr 
crystals,  which  are  rather  efflorescent.  They  are  solaUe 
in  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  water.  Their  taste  is  ex- 
tremely bitter. 

This  salt  is  used  as  a  purgative,  in  a  dose  of  from  one 
to  two  ounces,  dissolved  in  water.  Though  its  taste  be 
bitter,  it  has  been  remarked  that  it  remains  better  on  the 
Stomach  than  many  other  cathartics,  especially  when 
given  in  small  repeated  doses,  and  in  a  solution  largely 
diluted.  Exhibited  in  this  manner,  it  has  been  particu- 
larly recommended  in  ileus  and  colica  pictonum. 

Sulphas  Sod^,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  long  known  by  the 
name  of  Glauber's  Salt,  is  prepared  by  various  processes 
on  a  large  scale;  but  in  that  given  in  the  pharmacopoeias, 
it  is  obtained  from  the  residuum  of  the  decomposition  of 
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muriate  of  8oda»  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  pireparation  of 
muriatic  acid.  The  saline  mass  is  dissolved  in  watery 
any  excess  of  acid  is  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  limet 
and  the  pure  sulphate  of  soda  is  obtained  by  evaporation. 
Its  crystals  are  six-^ided  prisms  i  they  are  efflorescent^ 
soluble  in  three  parts  of  cold,  and  in  an  equal  part  of 
boiling  water.  The  taste  of  this  salt  is  very  bittcft  and 
nauseous.  It  is  one  of  the  saline  purgatives  in  most  com- 
mon use. ,  Its  medium  dose  is  an  ounce  and  a  half^  dis* 
solved  in  six  or  eight  ounces  of  water. 

Sulphas  potassje.  Sulphate  of  Potash,  formerly 
hamed  Vitriolated  Tartar,  is  prepared  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  its  principles,  or  by  neutralizing  the  excess  of 
acid,  in  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  from 
sulphuric  acid  and  nitre.  It  forms  in  small  irregular 
crystals,  which  require  17  parts  of  cold  water  for  their 
solution.  In  a  dose  of  4  or  6  drachms,  this  salt  acts  as  a 
purgative,  but  its  comparatively  sparing  solubility  pre« 
vents  it  from  being  much  employed ;  in  one  of  2  or  S 
drachms,  it  is  given  as  an  aperient,  frequently  in  combin- 
ation with  rhubarb  or  other  vegetable  cathartics. 

SuPER-TARTRAs  poTAss-ffi.  Supcr-Tartratc  of  Potash^ 
formerly  Crystals  or  Cream  of  Tartar,  (Crystalli  vol 
Cremor  Tartari). 

This  salt  is  gradually  deposited  from  wine,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  slow  fermentation  which  it  suffers  when 
kept,  and  is  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystalli- 
zations. *  It  conrists  of  potash,  with  an  excess  of  tartaric 

acid.     Its  taste  is  sour.     It  is  in  irregular  crystals,  which 
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are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  about  60  parts 
pf  cold,  or  30  of  boiling  water.  This  salt  Operates  as  a 
purgative  in  a  dose  o£  4*;, or  6.  drachms,  and  being  free 
from  any  unpleasant  taste,  :il  is  not  unfrequently  used, 
given  generally  under  the  forrn  of  electuary  j*^  the  only 
inconvenience  attending  it^  operation,  is  its  being  liable 
to  occasion  flatulence  ^  and  if  habitually  used,  it  [s  liable 
from  its  acidity  to  injure  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  It  ap- 
pears, at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbent system ;  hence  as  a  hydragogue  and  diuretic  it  is 
employed  in  dropsy,  and  is  also  the  cathartic  most  effec- 
tual in  removing  obesity. 

Tartras  potass^.    Tartrate  of  Potash.    Tartarum  So- 
lubile.     Soluble  Tartar.  ^ 

This  salt,  the.  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  formeily 
named  Soluble  Tartar  from  its  greater  solubility,  is  pre- 
pared by  saturating^  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  super- tar- 
trate by  the  addition  of  potash.  From  its  affinity  to  wa- 
ter, it  is  not  easily  crystallized  with  regularity  *,  when  ob- 
tained by  evapqration,  it  is  even  somewhat  deliquescent : 
its  taste  is  bitter.  It  is  a  mild  purgative,  and  at  the  same 
time  operates^  effectually,  given  in  a  dose  of  six  drachms 
or  an  ounce. 

Tartras  sod-e  et  potassje.      Tartrate  of  Soda  and 
Potash. 

This  salt,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Rochelle 
Salt,  is  a  triple  one,  being  prepared  by  saturating  the  ex-' 
cess  of  acid  in  the  super-tartrate  of  potash  by  soda.     It 
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crystallizes  In  large  and  regular  transparent  rhomboidal 
prisms,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in 
about  six  parts  of  cold  water.  Its  taste'is  less  unpleasant 
-than  that  of  the  greater  number  of  the  saline  purgatives, 
and  it  operates  in  a  similar  manner.  Its  medium  dose  is 
an  ounce,  given  usually  dissolved  in  tepid  water. 

Phosphas  sodje.     Phosphate  of  Soda. 

To  prepare  this  salt,  bones  are  calcined  to  whiteness^ 
so  a$  to  obtain  the  phosphate  of  lime  which  is  their  base* 
This  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
combines  with  part  of  the  lime,  and  leaves  a  super*phos- 
phate  of  lime,  which  is  dissolved  by  water.  To  this  so* 
lution,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  till  there 
be  a  slight  excess  of  alkali ;  the  soda  combines  with  the 
^excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  by  evaporation  the  phos- 
phate of  soda  is  prystallized.  Its  crystals  are  rhomboidal 
prisms.  Its  taste  is  the  least  nauseous  of  all  the  saline 
purgative^,  and  its  operation  is  equally  mild  and  efFcctnal. 
Hence  it  has^  been  established  in  practice,  and  is  useful 
as  a  cathartic  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  nausea. 
One  ounc^  of  it  is  given,  dissolved  generally  in  tepid  wa- 
ter, or  soup  made  ixrithout  salt. 


Besides   the   preceding  Cathartics,   there   are   some 
which  are  employed  only  under  the  form  of  Enema. 

MuRiAs  soD^.     Muriate  of  Soda,  Common  Sea  Salt. 
This  salt  probably  has  some  cathartic  power,  but  its 
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Strongly  saline  taste  prerents  it  from  being  employed.  It 
forms  the  active  ingredient,  howerer,  of  the  common  do- 
jkiestic  enema  \.  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  it 
being  dissolved  in  a  pound  of  tepid  water^  and  a  small 
quantity  of  expressed  oil  added, 

i 

Terebinthina   veneta.    Venice  Turpentine.    Pinus 
Larix.     Monoec.  Mohadelph.  Conifers. 

The  resinous  juice  of  this  tree,  the  Larch,  exudes 
from  incisions  made  in  its  trunk.  It  is  of  the  consistence 
of  honey,  has  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  turpentines,  and 
a  bitter  acrid  taste.  It  consists  of  resin  and  essential  oil ; 
sometimes  it  is  employed  as  a  cathartic  under  the  form 
of  enema,  half  an  ounce  of  it  being  triturated  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  suspended  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water.  As  it  has  a  considerable  share  of  acrimony,  it  is 
employed  only  where  those  of  milder  operation  fail. 

NlCOTIANA  TABACUM.      TobaCCO.      (p.  183.) 

The  smoke  of  tobacco,  introduced  into  the  intestines^ 
has  sometimes  succeeded  in  producing  evacuation  in  colic 
and  ileus,  after  other  purgatives  have  failed,  not  improba- 
bly from  its  narcotic  operation  inducing  relaxation  of  the 
muscular  fibre.  An  infusion  of  1  or  2  drachms  of  it  in  a 
pint  of  warm  water  is  more  convenient ;  but  much  cau- 
tion is  requisite  in  the  use  of  either,  as  tobacco,  from  its 
narcotic  power,  is  apt  to  induce  extreme  sickness  and  de- 
bility. It  is  only  where  other  methods  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, that  its  administration  can  be  proper. 
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.  CHAP-  IX. 


OF  EMMENAGOOUES, 


X  HE  medicines  distitiguished  by  the  appellation  of  em* 
menagogues,  are  those  which  are  capable  of  promoting 
the  menstrual  discharge. 

^  The  suppression  of  this  discharge  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  debility  of  the  uterine  vessels,  or  deficiency  of  ac* 
tion  in  them.  Hence>  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  me« 
didnes  capable  of  exciting  it  must  be  such  as  can  stiniu- 
late  these  vessels. 

General  stimulants,  or  tonics,  may  to  a  certain  degree 
have  this  effect,  since,  in  consequence  of  their  action,  the 
uterine  vesisels  must  be  stimulated  in  common  with  other 
parts.  There  are  accordingly  several  stimulants,  both 
diffusible  and  permanent,  employed  as  emmenagdgUes* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  theire  is  farther  any  particular 
determination  to  these  vessels.  It  is  sufficiently  certain^ 
that  there  are  many  substances,  which,  when  received  in* 
to  the  stomach,  have  their  stimulant  operation  more 
particularly  determined  to  one  part  than  to  another ;  to 
the  kidneys  for  example,  the  bladder  or  other  organs.  It 
seems  possible,  ^priori,  that  there  maybe  substances dis* 
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posed  to  act  more  peculiarly  on  the  uterus ;  yet  expe- 
rience does  not  confirm  this  supposition ;  there  being 
perhaps  no  proof  of  any  ^of  the  substances  styled  £mme« 
nagogue,  producing  their  effect  from  any  specific  power. 

A  stimulant  effect^  however,  produced  in  neighbour- 
ing parts,  seems  to  be  in  some  degree  propagated  to  the 
uterine  vessels^  and  hence  several  medicines  exert  an 
emmenagogue  power,  greater  than  dan  be  ascribed  to  any 
general  action  they  exert  on  the  system.  It  is  thus  that 
seme  substances,  belonging  to  the. class  of  cathartics, 
have  been  supposed  to  act,  their  stimulus  being  commu- 
mcated.  from^the  larger  intestines  to  the  uterus.  They 
are  probably  of  advantage  too  in  amenorrhoeay  simply  as 
cathartics,  removing  that  state  of  torpor  in  the  intestinal 
canal  connected  with  the  disease. 

There  is  also  one  stimulus,  thafe  of  electricity,  which  Can 
be  brought  to  act  directly  on  the  uterine  system,  and  it 
has  been  sometimes  found  to  operate  as  a  powerful  em- 
menagogue* 

The  individuals  belonging  to  this  class  may  be  arran- 
ged in  some  measure  according  to  these  distinctions ; 
the  most  active  of  them  being  substances  belonging  to 
other  classes  *,  and  there  being  a  few  only  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  any  specific  emmenagogue  power.  With  re- 
gard to  all  of  them,  it  may  be  added,  that  there  are  no  me- 
dicines so  uncertain  in  their  operation,  and  none  in 
which  the  conclusions  respecting  their  efficacy  are  move 
liable  to  fallacy. 
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IMMENAGOGUES. 


FnoM  THE  Class  of  Antispasmodics.' 

Castorbum. 
Ferula  assafoetida. 
bubon  galbanum. 

From  the  Class  of  Tonics. 

Ferrum. 
Hydrargyrum. 

From  the  Class  of  Cathartics. 

Aloe. 

HeLLEBORUS  NIGER. 


SlNAPIS  ALBA. 
RUBIA  TINCTORUM. 
RUTA  GRAVEOLENS. 
JUNIFERUS  SABINA* 

Vol.  I.  A  a 
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Castoreum.     Castor.     (Page  196.) 

« 

Under  the  history  of  Castor  already  given,  it  was  re- 
marked, that  it  appears  to  be  .^substance  wholly  inert. 
As  an  emmenagoguei  it  has  be^n  given  in  the  dose  of  10 
grains  in  substance,  or  more  frequently  under  the  form 
of  tincture  in  the  dose  of  one  drachm.  No  reliance  is 
now  placed  on  its  pow^i^s* 

AssAFOETiDA.     Assafoctida,     (Page  199.) 

All  the  foetid  gums  have  been  supposed  to  possess,  ar 
long  with  their  antispasmodic  property,  the  power  of  act- 
ing more  peculiarly  on  the  uterine  system,  and  have  been 
therefore  employed  as  emmenagogues.  Assafoetida,  the 
strongest  of  them,  has  been  given  in  amenorrhcea  in  a 
dose  of  10  or  15  grains,  or  in  the  form  of  tincture  ;  but 
probably  with  little  advantage.  Galbanum,  another  of 
these  foetid  gums,  next  in  strength  to  assafoetida,  has 
been  given  in  a  similar  dose. 

Ferrum.     Iron.     (Page  223.) 

The  powers  of  iron  as  a  tonic  may  be  supposed  capa>- 
ble  of  being  exerted  on  the  uterine  system,  and  of  remo- 
ving suppression  of  the  discharge  arising  from  deficient 
action  of  the  uterine  vessels,  more  especially  when  this  is 
connected  with  a  state  of  general  languor  and  debility. 
In  such  cases,  accordingly,  it  is  frequently  employed  as 
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an  eOiiiieilagogiie.  The  carbonate  of  iron  is  given  in  a 
dose  of  5  or  10  grains  daily,  continued  for  some  time  i 
the  more  active  preparations  of  the  sulphate  and  muriate 
are  likewise  prescribed,  but  in  general  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  continuing  thieir  a^dministration,  unless  in  small 
doses,  from  the  irritatbn  they  are  liable  to  occasion. 
The  chalybeate  mineral -waters  afford  perhaps  the  best 
form  df  administering  iroU' in.  amenorrhcca: 

HTDRARGYRifM*    . Quicksilver.     (Page  212.) 

The  general  stimulant  operation  of  this  metal  may, 
like  that  of  iron,  be  supposed  to  be  so  far  exerted  on  the 
Uterine'  system,  as  to  obviate  any  st^te  of  diminished .  ac- 
tion ;  some  of  its  preparations  are  accordingly  occasion- 
ally employed  in  amenorrhoea.  The  mild  muriate  or  ca* 
lomel  is  the  preparation  generally  used.  It  is  given  in 
the  dose  of  a  grain ;  more  frequently j  however,  in  com- 
bination with  other  emmenagogues,  to  promote  their  ac- 
tion, than  alone. 

Aloe.     Aloes.     (Page  357.) 

This  cathartic,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  is  suppo- 
sed to  operate  more  peculiarly  on  the  larger  intestines ; 
and  its  stimulant  operation,  it  has  been  imagined,  is 
thence  propagated  to  the  uterus.  Hence  its  celebrity  as 
an  emmenagogue,  though  what  efRcacy  it  has  probably 
depends  principally,  if  not  entirely,  on  its  mere  cathartic 
power.  It  is  given  under  the  form  of  pill  or  tincture  ^ 
and  frequently  in  combination  with   other    remedies^ 
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particalarly  vrith  rikynhf  jrhiibarb^  and  tbe  prepBr^tiMSDf 
iron.  :  •  .    7'  :>      ':•»;..•  =■ 


t  .    .    .    ,i     ■  ,   .  I 


Helleborus  NIGER.    Black  Hellebore.    (Page  S5^.).. 

:  .Black  Hellebore  is  a  ponlrerful  cathartic ;  k^was  bUo 
highly  recommistided  by  Mead  as  anemm^nagogue  wd^ 
the  form  of  tincture,  one  drachm  of  t^  being'given  as  a 
dose  at  bed- time,  and  contimied  for  some  time.  Ita.^nEh 
menagogue  might  be  supposed  to  depend  on  its  cathartic 
power;  in  this  dose,  howetef^ ' and  ukiider  this  foHttytt has 
Ixttk  Sensible,  effect  V;  and.  any  advantage  iderive^  ftom  it 
18  extrdmely  doubtful.  ^  The  extract  has  beeti  em^oy^ 
-as  a  mitifrer active  prepaaration. in  combination  wkh; alees, 
or  with  carboxifate  >o£  iron.        ..     . 


SiNAFis  ALBA.     Mustard.     (Page  332^)     Semen. 

:  The  seeds  of  this  plant  have  a  considerable  degree  of 
pungency,  and  when  taken  unbruised  to  the  extent  of 
half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  have  a  purgative  effect.  This 
is  a  popular  remedy,  not  unfrequently  used  in  amenor- 
rhcea  and  chloresis. 

RuBiA  TiNCTORUM.     Madder.   Tetrand,  Monogyn.    SteU 
lata.   Radix*     South  of  Europe, 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  in  slender  twigs,  of  a  red  co- 
lour *,  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  with  little  smell.  It  has  been 
recommended  as  an  emmenagogue,  iii  a  dose  of  half 
a  drachm  thrice  a-day.  It  appears  to  be  nearly  inert,  and 
ittj  inefficacy  is  generally  acknowledged. 
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RuTA  CRAVE0LEN8.     Ruta.     Rue.     Decand.  Monogyn. 

Multisiliquie*  Herba,     South  of  Europe, 

This  herb,  when  recent^  has  ft  atcong  unpleasant  smell, 
and  a  bitter  taste.  By  distillation  it  affords  a  pungent 
essential  oil.  It  has  been  prescribed  as  an  emmenagogue 
under  the  form  of  the  watery  infusion ;  and  the  oil  is 
sometimes  combined  with  aloes,  and  other  medicines  of 
the  same  class,  probably  with  tittle  advantage. 

Offic.  Prep.— E\tr.  Rutae  Gr.  Ed.  Dub.— Ol.  Rutae, 
D^b.—Conkct.  &ul%,  Xfl^.  .    ^ 

JuMiPERUS  SABiNA.     Savin.     Dioeda.  Monadelph.  Coni» 
fera.     Folia.     South  of  Europe.  • 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  bitter  p^ett:ating  tastf, 
a  strong  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  copsiderablie  degree  pf 
acriaaony.  Tbuey  afford  a  very  large  quantity  of  essential 
iult  possessing  the  general  virtues  of  the  plant. 

Savin  is  a  stimulant,  the  operation  of  which  has  beea 
fliipposed  to  be  powerfully  directed  to  the  uterine  sys- 
tem ;  so  much  so,  that,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
it  is  capable  of  procuring  abortion.  It  has  in  copfoimjty 
to  this  been  considered  as  an  emmenagogue,  but  it  is 
scarcely  ever  administered  internally.  Externally^  the 
powder  of  the  dried  leaves  is  used  as  an  esch^rotic,  and 
mixed  with  lard  as  a  stimulant  to  excite  suppuration 
from  inflamed  surfaces. 

Q^  Prep — Extr.  Sabinae,  PL  Z)i^.— Cerat.  Sabin. 
Buh.  Lond.^Ol  Sabinae,  Ed.  Dub: 
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CHAP.  X. 


OF  DIURETICS. 


jJiURETics  are  those  medicines  which  increase  the  uri- 
nary discharge  ; — an  effect  which  is  probably  produced 
by  di£Ferent  modes  of  operation. 

It  is  obvious,  that  any  substance  capable  o£  stimulating 
the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kidneys,  by  direct  application 
to  them,  may  increase  their  action,  and  thus  produce  a 
more  copious  discharge  of  urine.  It  is  probably  in  this 
way,  that  many  6f  the  saline  diuretics  act :  the  principal 
office  of  these  organs  seems  to  be  to  separate  from  the 
blood  the  saline  matter  it  contains,  and  which  would 
otherwise  accumulate  in  the  system  *,  when  substances 
of  this  kind,  therefore,  do  not  operate  as  cathartics, 
but  are  received  into  the  circulating  mass,  they  are 
brought  to  the  kidneys  in  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
are  secreted  by  their  vessels,  and  exciting  in  them  increa- 
sed action,  a  larger  portion  of  watery  fluid  is  also  secre- 
ted. Several  of  these  substances,  as  nitre,  or  the  fixed 
alkalis,  can  be  detected  in  the  urine  by  chemical  tests  af- 
ter they  have  been  administered,  and  therefore  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  this  being  the  mode  in  which  they  o- 
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perate.  There  is  evidence  even  of  some  vegetable  diuretics 
passing  off  by  the  same  emunctories.  The  flavour  of  aspa- 
ragusi  or  of  garlic,  or  turpentine,  for,  example,  may  be 
observed  in  the  urine  discharged  an  hour  or  two  after 
they  have  been  received  into  the  stomach. 

It  is  also  probable,  however,  that  a  diuretic  effect  is  in 
other  cases  produced  by  substances  acting  only  on  thfs 
stomach,,  the  action  they  excite  being  communicated  by 
sympathy  to  the  kidneys.  Squill  and  tobacco  appear  to 
act  in  this  manner,  as  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  re- 
ceived into  the  circulating  mass ;  they  act  very  peculiar- 
ly on  the  stomach,  and  when  they  occasion  vomiting  or 
purging,  they  generally  fail  in  ^heir  diuretic  effect,     tt 

r  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  they  exert  a  peculiar 
action  on  the  stomach,  which,  propagated  to  the  kidneys, 
by  means  of  the  general  connection  subsisting  between 
all  the  parts  of  the  system,  causes  an  increase  in  the  uri- 
nary discharge.  The  different  kinds  of  ardent  spirits  di- 
luted with  water,  seem  to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  as 
their  diuretic  effect  usually  takes  place  very  speedily. 

There  is  still  a  third  mode,  in  which  it  seems  probable 
that  some  substances  produce  a  diuretic  effect,  especially 
in  a  state  of  disease.  It  is  known  that  persons  who  drink 
sparingly,  discharge  less  urine  than  others ;  or  that  where 
the  watery  part  of  the  blood  is  carried  off  by  perspiration, 
the  urinary  disch^rge  is  diminished.     It  is  farther  known, 

.  that  large  draughts  of  water,  or  of  any  mild  diluent,  if 
not  determined  to  (he  skin  by  external  warmth,  occasion 
an   increased   discharge   of  urine.    It   seems   probable. 
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therefore,  that  a  similar  effect  mayheproduGed,  by  the 
action  of  substances  which  powerfully  stimulate  the  ab- 
sorbent system,  and  thus  bring  an  increased  quantity  df 
serous  fluid  into  the  course  of  the  circulation.  Digitalis 
is  probably  a  remedy  of  this  kind.  Its  effect  as  a  diuretic 
is  more  certain  and  powerful,  when  giren  to  a  person  la- 
bouring under  dropsy,  than  to  one  in  health ;  it  appears 
too  to  be  one  of  those  medicines  which  stiniiulate  most 
powerfully  the  absorbent  system ;  its  diuretic  power  h. 
dropsy,  therefore,  is  ftcbMy  principally  owing  to  its 
enabling  the  absorbents  to  take  up  the  serous  fluid  effus- 
ed ;  this  is  of  course  brought  into  the  circulation^  and 
like  any  other  watery  fluid  is  discharged  by  the  kidneys. 

On  the  same  principle  is  explained  the  utility  of  a 
practice,  which  has  been  employed  to  promote  the  action 
of  diuretics,  that  of  conjoining  mercury  with  th€iii. 
Thus,  the  action  of  squill  as  a  diuretic,  is  rendered  more 
certain  and  powerful  by  combination  with  calomel ;  each 
of  them  being  given  in  separate  doses,  or  both  being  unit- 
ed  in  one  formula.  The  eflScacy  of  this  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  mercury  stimulating  the  absorbents,  and, 
by  introducing  the  effused  fluid  into  the  system,  promot- 
ing the  direct  diuretic  action  of  the  squill. 

The  action  of  diuretics  is  prompted,  by  drinking  mo- 
derately of  watery  liquors ;  hence  the  practice  that  was 
formerly  adopted  in  dropsy,  of  diminishing  the  allowance 
of  drink,  is  exploded ;  it  was  of  little  benefit  in  prevent- 
ing the  accumulation  of  effused  fluid,  and  the  abstinence 
from  liquids  that  was  enjoined,  rather  prevented  the  ac- 


titdtt  <tf  the  iitstttlc  tiemedies  tbat  wvte  ettpld^ed  for  the 
t:are  df  the  dlsea^.  Mi^tky  cases  ev*eh  hare  -dceurredi  in 
^ich  pure  waiteri  mineral  waters/  br  ni^d  difaentSi  hate 
aeteil  as  diuretics,  and  effected  a  dtire  ih  droti^y. 

l*he  action  of  diuretics  is  also  considerably  dependent 
on  tbe  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin.  If,  when  a  medi- 
cine of  this  class  has  been  giveni  these  vessels  are  stima<- 
lated  by  ettemal  warmth,  its  action  is  radier  determmed 
to  the  surface,  ahd  swesrt  pr  diaphoresis  takes  place. 
But  if  the  siitface  is  kept  cool j  the  diuretic  effect  is  more 
certain ;  86  much  ii^dieed  'd(^  this  state  of  the  surface 
determine  to  the  kidneys,  thdtf  the  usual  diaphoretics  may 
be  brought  to  act  as  diuretic^: 

The  general  effects  of  dlurefics  are  suflScieiitly  evident. 
They  discharge  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  and  by  that 
disi^harge  they  indirectly  promote  absorption.  Dropsyis  the 
disease  in  which  they  are  principally  employed,  and  they 
are  adapted  to  every  form  of  it.  The  disease  can  also  be  re- 
moved with  less  injury  to  the  patient,  by  exciting  the  urina- 
ry discharge,  than  by  any  other  method.  The  success  of 
diuretics  in  dropsy  is  however  very  precarious  ;  sometimes 
none  of  them  succeed ;  sometimes  one  acts  more  power- 
fully than  another,  though  in  this  there  is  no  uniformity ; 
nor  are  the  causes  of  thi^  varietur  of  operation  well  un- 
derstood. In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  where  a  strong 
predisposition  t6  the  disease  exists,  or  where  it  originates 
from  organic  affections  of  the  liver,  or  other  chylopoetic 
viscera,  no  great  advantage  cari  be  expected  from  the 
mere  evacuation  of  the  water  by  the  action  of  diuretics : 


\ 
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it  is  only  io  those  cases  where  an  accumulation  of  Avii 
has  taken  place  firoo;!  diminished  absorption,  or  some  si- 
milar cause,  that  they  can  be  expected  to  effect  a  cure. 
It  accordingly  often  happens  in  practice,  that  an  increased 
discharge  of  urine  is  effected  by  the  exhibition  of  diure- 
tics, and  still  the  dropsical  swellings  are  not  removed,  or, 
if  they  are,  they  speedily  return. 

Diuretics  have  been  likewise  used  in  calculous  affec- 
tions, with  the  view  of  preventing  at  least  the  increase 
of  the  calculus,  by  rendering  the. urine  more  watery  :  and 
they  have  occasionally,  though  rai^ly,  been  employed  to 
lessen  plethora,  or  pbeck  profuse  perspiration.  The  use 
of  diluents,  so  as  to  increase  the  quantity  of  urine,  is  of 
use  in  gonorrhoea,  and  other  affections  of  the  urinary 
passages,  by  lessening  the  acrimony  of  the  urine,  which 
excites  pain  from  its  action  on  these  parts,  when  they  are 
in  an  inflamed  state. 

The  cautions  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  diu- 
retics, are  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  of  their  ope- 
ration. The  surface  of  the  boyd  must  be  kept  cool,  and 
therefore  the  doses  of  the  medicine  ought  to  be  given  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  patient  should  if  possible 
be  kept  out  of  bed.  The  use  of  diluents  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted, at  least  this  is  more  necessary  with  respect  to 
those  diuretics  belonging  to  the  class  of  salts,  and  which 
operate  directly  on  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kidneys. 

The  individual  diuretics  may  be  considered  under  the 
subdivisions  of  Salts,  Vegetable  Diuretics,  and  one  or 
two  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom. 
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Saline  Diuretxcs. 

POTASSA. 
AcETAS  POTASSJB. 
SUPER-TARTRAS  POTA88A. 
NiTRAS  POTASSJB. 
SpIRITUS  ETHERIS  NITROSI. 

JFjROM  THE  Vegetable  Jf^iNGDOM. 

scilla  maritima. 
Digitalis  purpurea. 

NiCOTIANA  TABACU^. 
SOLANUM   DULCAMARA. 
LacTUCA  TIR08A. 

colchicum  autumnale. 
Gratiola  officinalis. 
Spartium  scoparium. 

JUMIPERUS  COMMUNISii 
COPAIFERA  OFFICINALIS. 
PiNUS  BALSAMEA. 
PiNUS  LARIX. 

Feom  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
Meloe  vesxcatorius. 


<  '» 
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Saline  Diuretics. 


P0TA8SA.  Potash,  either  pure,  or  in  the  state  of  vak* 
carbonate,  is  a  diatetic ;  and,  as  has  been  already  remark- 
ed, is  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  so  that  wbeo  continued 
for  a  sufficient  time,  it  renders  tlie  ncint  aUcaiti^.  The 
saline  matter  from  the  aabes  of  besoom,  worBiwood  and 
other  plants,  which  is  sub- carbonate  ;4i(  patad)»  more  or 
less  pure,  used  formerly  to  foe  frequeotly  piescfibed  in 
dropsy.  It  is  difficult  to  continue  the  administraticm  of 
the  alkali,  however,  to  the  requisite  extent,  without  oc- 
casioning irritation ;  and  being  infener  in  diuetic  power 
to  the  super-tartrate  of  pota^h^  it  has  faHenisto  disuse. 
When  employed,  the  dose  of  the  sub-caxbonate  \b  20  or 
30  grains  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  die  day. 

AcETAS  POTASS^.     Acctate  of  Potash.     Sal  Diureticus. 

This  salt,  prepared  by  saturating  potash  with  acetic 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  is  obtained 
in  the  state  of  a  white  foUated  mass,  deliquescent  and 
very  soluble  in  water.  It  has  been  considered  as  a 
powerful  diuretic,  and  has  been  used  in  dropsy,  half  a 
drachm  of  it  dissolved  in  water  being  given  every  hour 
or  two  until  it  operate.  It  is  uncertain  in  its  operation, 
however,  and  has  therefore  fadlen  into  disuse. 


P1UIIETIC3.  S8l 

SftfBit^^ETiiJ^  forAsaiB.     Super-tamate  of  Potaab, 
.  C^ream;of  Taitat..  >(Fage  86S.)  .h 

ii'ThuI  aalty  df  wbkk  the  chemiiuU  hktdry  baa  been  al- 
ready giTetof  y  and .  its  applications  «s  4  ^atbartk  iiotice4« 
is  extBDsiTely  ^nlploybd  as  a  rf medy  i»  dfopsy,  and  is  m« 
fieridr  to  ^ewrafi  the  substances  belongiog  ta  thifr  class* 
Xhcniaile  tw^ondes  uoder  wbicb  it  is  exbil>ited»  either 
so  as  to  obtain  princi|MaUf  its  diufetic  efiecti  or.  alMg  with 
dusi^  action  «8  a  Iqrdragogtte  ciithartHW  When  gWen 
witli-die£f8t  intentaony  die  form; of  eKblbition  hmA^ 
tkm  in  watier^  finoinrlialf  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  b^i^  dis^ 
iolv«d.  in  /the  due  proportion  of  wtter,  .atid ,  tbilt  bcMig 
taken  iaitlie.conrae  of  theday^  its  dperatioaon.thejkidr 
iKjrs  betdg  promoted  by  dilution.  The  more  usuaji  -ptacr 
doe^  hbwererf  is  to  give  it  in  substancci  tither  diffiisj^.in 
a  little  watei^  or  made  into  an  electuary  widi  syrup»  and 
in  sndi  doses  as  to  occasion  purging  to  a  certain  extents 
The  dose  is  various,  its  operation  being  aj^nurently  much 
ilependent  on  the  action  of  .the  absoriients  being  excited^ 
and  this,  in  difierent  states  of  disease,  being  effected  with 
snore  or  less  ttifficulty.  Half  an  ounce  is  given  at  firsts 
and  this  is  increased  to  an  (»ince,  or  even  two  ounces  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  increase  of  dose  being  continued 
until  its  eflects  on  the  kidneys  or  bowels  is  obtained,  and 
care  being  taken  not  to  push  it  so  far  as  to  produce 
f[reater  evacuation  than  the  strength  of  the  patient  can 
support.  It  generally  causes  a  considerable  discharge  of 
seroQS  fluid  into  die  intestinal  canal,  so  as  to  produce 
watery  evacuations,  and  at  the  same  time  augments  the 
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quantity  of  urine  ( the  $ize  of  the  dropsical  swelling  soon 
begins  to  be  reduced ;  and  the  effused  water,  acconOng 
to  those  practitioners  who  have  represented  its  eflh^cy  in 
the  most  farourable  l^hti  is  not  onlyranoved,  but  any 
renewal  of  the  effiisiop  is  prevented  Wi^.  more  certsHOty 
than  by  the  action  of  other  diuretics  r  hence  it  has^'beea 
regskrded  as  in  general  superior  to  the  otber  medicines  fl( 
this  class  iti  the  treatment  of  dropsy*  .  '   •  ni  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  super- tartrate  .of  potash 
proves  often  a  powerful  remedy ;  yet  the  general  jremaik 
applieis  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  other  diuretics,  that  it  some* 
rimes  fails,  where  others  succeed.  It  is.  frequently  necessary 
too  to  give  it  in  such  large  doses  toiobtain  its  diuretic  or 
hydragogue  effect,  that  it  excites  nausea. and  flatulence^ 
weakens  the  appetite,  and  injures  the  tbne^^^the.sto« 
mach:  and  as  a  greater  degree  of  debility  is  induced  by 
the  operation  of  purging  than  by  merely  exciting  the 
urinary  discharge,  there  is  some  risk  of  the  powers  of  the 
system  being  exhausted  under  its  protracted  use.  These 
effects,  therefore,  require  to  be  guarded  against,  and 
sometimes  render  it  necessary  to  substitute  other  diure* 
tics  where  it  has  received  a  fair  trial. 

NiTRAS  POTASSJE.     Nitrate  of  Potash.     Nitrum.    Nitre. 

This  salt,  consisting  of  nitric  acid  and  potash,  is  fre- 
quently formed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  in  warm  cli- 
mates. In  the  South  of  Europe,  its  production  is  accele- 
rated by  artificial  arrangements.  Animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  are  mixed  with  a 


^[Uisintity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  mass  is  exposed  ta  tlie 
air,  but  protected  ftom  the  rain,  and  is  occasionally  8tir« 
red  up.  After  a  number  of  months,  the  materials  are 
found  to  contain  nitrate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  potash. 
^  Theoe  salts  are  extracted  by  ItxiTiation  with  water :  im- 
pure.sub-carbonate  of'  pdtash  i^  added,  by  which  the  ni- 
trate of  lime  is  decomposed,  and  the  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  potash  increased;  and  this  sfalt  iS|^fified  by  repeated 
solutions  and  crystallizations.  During  the  process  by 
which  the  nitrate  of  potash  is  fornied,  it  appears  that  the 
oaty|;en  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  partly  with  the 
nitrogen  of  the  -animal  matter  combines  'partly  with  the 
oxy^n  of  the  vegetable  matter,  so'^as  to  form  mtric 
acid ;  fbifii  is  attracted  in  part  by  the  lime  present,  and  in 
part  by  a  quantity  of  potash,  either  contained  in  the  ma- 
terials, or,  as  some  have  supposed,  actually  formed  during 
the- process. 

'  Nitrate  of  potash  is  crystallized  in  hexaedral  prisms. 
Its  crystals  ,are  soluble  in  six  parts  of  cold,  and  in  an 
equal  •  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  decomposed  by 
heat,  afFoirding  a- large  quantity  of  oxygeil  gas  ;  and  from 
the  facility  of  this  decomposition,  is  an  important  phar- 
inaceutic  agent  in  oxidating  bodies.  * 

This  salt  has  a^  cool  and  sharp  taste,  and  occasions  a 
tense. of  coldness  in  the  stomach  when  swallowed.  When 
given  in  moderate  doses,  continued  for  some  time,  its 
presence  can  at  length  be  detected  in  the  urine  by  che- 
mical tests.  Its  virtues  are  those  of  a  refrigerant  and 
diuretic  ^  and,  as  possessing  both,  it  has  been  used  prin* 
cipally  to  relieve  ardor  urioae  in  gonorrhoea.     The  prac- 
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tice,  bof«rever>  x$  now  relinquished,  either  9$  in^fficacioiiBy 

or  as  father  burtful^.if  the  nitr?  ift  8ecrete4  with  tb<r 

nrine,  as  it  must  ren4er  it  more  stimulaiting.    Its  dos^  k. 

from  S  to  20  grains  repeated  twice,  or  thr^  a^dajf  with 

the-  free  use  of  diluents  or  demulcents.     Its  diuretic 

power  is  too  incon^siderable  to.^idmil  of  its  being  e»pl«]r<r 

ed  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy. 

Q^.  PrgtJ,— TfCKch.  Nitrati  Pot.  £rf. 

•     .  .     .J. 
Sfiritus  etheris  nitrosi.    Spirit  of  Nitrous  Esther. 

Nitric  actd»  added  in  due  proportion  ta.alkmhcdf  tmh 
?erts  it  into  a  species  of  ether }  but  as  ijbe  'ptocess  is  difiit 
cult,  from  the  violent  chiamical. action. that  takesfpUoei 
it  has  long  been  the.  practice  to  use  leea.add  (thim  M  i^ 
quired  to  .change  the  whole  alkohol  into  this  products  n 
portion  of  nitric  ether  is  formed,  and  this  is  obtained 
by  distillation,  combined  with  the  unchanged  alkohcrfi 
and  generally  also  from  the  mutual  action  not  having 
been  complete  with  a  portion  of  free  acid.  This  forms 
what  used  to  be  named  Spiritus  Nitri  Dulcis,  what  is 
now  named  Spiritus  Etheris  Nitrosi.  Its  odour  is  frag- 
rant \  its  taste  sharp  and  acidulous.  In  medicine  it  u 
employed  as  a  refrigerant  and  diuretic,  in  a  dose  of  20 
or  SO  drops.  Being  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  re- 
lieving flatulence,  it  is  often  used  to  correct  or  promote 
the  action,  of  more  powerful  diuretics  in  dropsy. 
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DjURETJCS  FROM  THE  VEGETABLE  K J NGVOM.. 

SciLLA  MARITIME.     Squill.     (Page  331.) 

The  medicinal  applications  of  squill  as  an  emetic  have 
been  already  stated.  Under  this  article  are  to  be  con^ 
sidered  its  powers  as  a  diuretic. 

Squill)  foxglovei  and  super- tartrate  of  potash,  are  the 
diuretics  principally  employed  in  modem  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  dropsy  \  and  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  precise- 
ly their  comparative  powers,  one  frequently  proving  suc« 
cessful  when  either  of  the  others  has  previously  failed^ 
Squill  operates  more  directly  as  a  diuretic  than  the  super- 
tartrate  of  potash  does,  and  is  not  liable,  even  if  its  ad* 
ministration  has  been  carried  rather  far,  to  produce  those 
injurious  effects  which  arise  from  the  action  of  foxglove 
in  an  .over  dose. 

As  a  diuretic,  squill  is  always  given  in  substance,  un- 
der the  form  of  the  dried  root.  Its  dose  is  from  one  to 
three  grains.  A  grain  may  be  given  at  first,  morning  and 
evening,  in  the  form  of  pill,  and  this  increased  slowly 
until  its  diuretic  effect  is  obtained.  If  the  dose  is  too 
large,  it  is  liable  to  excite  nausea,  and  the  rule  has  even 
been  delivered,  to  give  it  always  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  induce  some  degree  of  nausea.  The  production  of 
thi$  effect  can  be  regarded,  however,  only  as  a  test  of  the 
squill  being  in  an  active  state  j  it  is  not  necessary  to  its 
Vol.  L  B  b 
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diuretic  operation  $  it  proves  distressing  to  the  patient ; 
and  it  has  been  obserredi  that  when  it  has  once  been 
given  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  this  state  of  the  sto- 
machy the  same  state  is  more  liable  to  recur  even  when 
after  an  interval  it  is  given  in  smaller  doses.  Its  nausea- 
ting operation,  therefore,  ought  rather  to  be  avoided  by 
the  due  regulation  of  the  dose. 

The  diuretic  power  of  squill  is  much  promoted  by 
combination  with  mercury,  and  it  is  more  frequ^tly 
periiaps  {employed  in  this  combination  than  alone.  Of 
the  mercurial  preparations,  either  the  commoii  pUy  or 
calomel,  may  be  used;  the  usual  medium  dose  from  which 
we  obtain  the  general  action  of  either  on  the  system^  be- 
ing added  to  the  dose  of  the  squill,  or  being  given  in  the 
evening,  while  the  squill  is  given  in  the  morning.  The 
superiority  of  their  combined  action  probably  depends  oa 
the  mercury  stimulating  the  absorbent  system,  while  the 
squill  excites  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys. 
This  combination  is  farther  well  adapted  to  the  treatment 
of  dropsy,  connected  as  it  frequently  is  with  obstruction 
or  chronic  infiammation  of  the  liver  or  neighbouring  or- 
gans. Where  the  mercurial  preparation  occasions  pur- 
ging, as  this  impedes  the  diuretic  action  of  the  squill, 
mercurial  friction  may  be  substituted. 

Digitalis  purpurea.     Foxglove.     (Page  177.) 

Foxglove  has  already  been  considered  as  a  narcotic ; 
it  is  a  still  more  important  article  of  the  Materia  Medica 
as  a  diuretic.     It  had  frequently  been  used  as  an  empi- 
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rical  remedy  in  dropsy  \  but  the  occasional  riolence  of  its 
narcotic  operation,  when  not  administered  with  due  pre- 
caution, prevented  it  from  being  employed  in  practice^ 
until  Dr  Withering  pointed  out,  with  more  precision,  the 
rules  to  be  attended  to  in  its  exhibition. 

« It  is  difficult,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  to  conv 
pare  the  powers  of  the  principal  diuretics;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  foxglove  is  superior  to  all  of  them  in  eva- 
cuating the  water  in  dropsy :   and  the  conclusions  of 
Withering  are  still  nearly  just,  that  <<  so  far  as  the  re*- 
«  moval  of  the  water  will  contribute  to  cure  the  padent, 
<*  so  far  may  be  expected  from  this  medicine '"  and  that 
^  although  digitalis  does  not  act  universally  as  a  diuretic, 
^  it  does  so  more  generally  than   any  other."— .In  hy- 
dvothorax,  its  superiority  to  other  diuretics  b  more  clear- 
ly established  than  in  ascites  or  anasarca ;  and  in  the  first 
of  these  states  of  dropsy,  it  is  unquestionably  superior  to 
any  other  remedy.      Withering  remarked,  that  it  was 
most  successful  in  those  cases  of  dropsy  in  which  debility 
was  completely  marked,  where  the  countenance  is  pale, 
the  pulse  weak,  and  the  muscular  energy  reduced ;  while, 
in  an  opposite  state  of  the  system,  it  was  more  liable  to 
fail.  In  the  latter  case,  therefore,  he  recommended  a  pre- 
ViottS  exhibition  of  squill,  or  of  super-tartrate  of  potash, 
by  which  some  reduction  of  strength  might  be  induced. 
The  observation,  however,  has  not  altogether  been  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  experience.     If  it  were,  it  would 
alfford  a  strong  presumptive  proof,  that  the  efficacy  of 
foxglove  in  dropsy  depends  on  its  stimulant  action. 
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There  is  a  peculiarity  in  its  operation ,  that  it  majr^be 
contintied  for  some  time  without  sensibly  increasing  the 
flow  of  urine ;  the  increase  then  suddenly  commencesi 
and  continues  of  itself  without  requiring  the  continued  ad* 
ministration  of  the  remedy  for  several  daysy  and  to  a  very 
great  extenti  so  that  the  dropsical  effusion  is  more  speedily 
reduced  by  the  action  of  it  than  by  any  other  diuretic. 
Its  diuretic  power  too  appears  only  when  it  is  administered 
in  dropsy)  and  hence  there  can  be  Tittle  doubt  that  it 
operates  principally,  if  not  entirelyi  by  exciting  the  action 
of  the  absorbents.  The  absorbed  fluid  is  then  discharged 
by  the  kidneys.  The  diuretic  efiect  is  not  connected 
with  its  nauseating  operation,  or  with  the  reduction  in 
the  force  of  the  circulation ;  it  can,  on  the  contrary,  be 
obtained  without  either  of  these  accompanying  it  |  and 
Withering  remarked  even,  that  he  had  found  the  in* 
creased  discharge  of  urine  to  be  checked,  when  the  doses 
bad  been  imprudently  urged  so  as  to  occasion  sickness. 
He  observed  also,  that  if  it  purges,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
fail. 

Foxglove  is  given  under  the  form  of  the  dried  leaves 
in  substance,  or  in  infusion  or  tincture.  The  tincture 
has  been  supposed  to  be  better  adapted  to  Its  exhibition 
as  a  narcotic.  The  infusion  is  a  preparation  suflliciently 
uniform  and  active,  and  its  dose  is  rather  more  easily  re- 
gulated with  precision,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  gradual  in- 
crease, than  that  of  the  powder.  Its  action  too  is  at  once 
exerted  on  the  stomach,  and  there  is  therefore  less  risk  of 
its  efFcct  being  delayed  until  it  is  accumulated.     The 
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medium  dose  of  the  powder  is  at  first  from  half  a  grain 
to  a  grain  twice  a-day  :  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
of  the  infusion,  prepared  according  to  the  formula  of 
Withering,  now  received  into  the  Pharmacopoeias,  is  a 
siisiilar  mediuito  dose. 

The  great  desideratum  with  regard  to  this  remedy,  is 
to  conduct  its  administration  so  as  to  obtain  its  full  diu« 
retic  effect,  without  those  consequences  which  arise  from 
it  when  its  action  is  accumulated  in  the  system.  The 
rules  given  by  Withering  for  its  administration,  are  to 
give  it  in  a  dose  from  1  to  3  grains  of  the  powder  twice 
a-day ;  or  one  ounce  of  the  infusion,  which,  if  the  symp- 
toms be  urgent,  or  the  patient  stronger  than  usual,  may 
I)g  given  once  in  eight  hours  :  and  the  dose  is  to  be  con- 
tinued un(il  the  medicine  either  acts  on  the  kidneys,  the 
stomach,  the  pulse,  or  the  bowels ;  and  is  to  be  stopped 
on  the  first  appearance  of  any  one  of  these  efiects. 

Though  Withering  enjoined  strictly  the  caution  nece&r 
'sary  in  the  use  of  this  remedy,  the  doses  prescribed  in 
bis  directions  are  perhaps  rather  large;  and  the  me- 
thod which  has  sometimes  too  been  recommended  of 
progressively  increasing  the  dose  until  the  effects  are  ob- 
tained, is  improper.  If  the  dose  be  at  first  small,  or  at 
least  if  having  been  raised  to  one  grain  of  the  powder, 
or  one  ouncexof  the  infusion,  twice  in  twenty- four  hours, 
it  be  continued  at  this  quantity,  the  diuretic  operation 
will  be  obtained  in  no  long  time  without  any  unpleasant 
symptom,  and  when  it  commences,  will  continue  of  it- 
self, even  though  the  dose  be  suspended,    Qr  if,  from 
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peculiarity  of  habit,  or  state  of  disease,  the  dose  requires 
to  be  increased,  it  ought  to  be  done  slowly,  and  without 
that  regularly  progressive  augmentation  which  has  been 
recommended.     And  if  the  eflect  begin  to  cease  before 
the  reduction  of  the  dropsical  swelling  be  completed,  it 
may  be  easily  renewed  by  a  repetition  of  this  moderate 
dose.      This  mode  of  administering  foxglove  is  that  8Ug« 
gested  by  the  nature  of  its  action.  The  peculiarity  which 
has  always  been  pointed  out  as  characteristic  of  this  me« 
dicine,  is  its  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  its 
effects  not  appearing  for  a  time,  but  at  length  being  sud- 
denly induced.     There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  to  in- 
crease its  dose,  or  to  give  one  that  is  large,  with  the  view 
of  speedily  Inducing  its  action,  since,  merely  from  its 
.  continued  administration,  this  will  in  no  long  time  be 
established,  and  without  that  hazard  wluch  is  otherwise 
incurred  from  this  peculiarity  in  its  operation.      The 
alarming  symptoms  which  foxglove  is  liable  to  produce, 
it  has  already  been  remarked,  are  best  obviated  by  small 
doses  of  spiritous  cordials  warm ;  sulphuric  ether,  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia,  bitter  infusions,  and  aromatics* 
Vinegar,  which  is  an  antidote  to  other  narcotics,  might 
be  tried. 

There  are  other  diseases  in  which  foxglove  has  been 
supposed  to  prove  useful  by  its  diuretic  power  ;  as  in 
insania,  or  in  epilepsy  connected  with  serous  effusion  in 
the  brain  ;  and  more  especially  in  dyspncea  arising  from 
serous  effusion  in  the  bronchix, — anasarca  pulmonum,  as 
this  affection  is  named. 
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It  may,  in  the  treatment  of  dropsyf  be  advantageously 
combined  with  other  diuretics ;  and  its  action,  like  that 
of  squiily  18  said  to  be  promoted  by  the  operation  of  mer- 
cury. 

NicoTiANA  TABACUM.    Tobacco.    (See  p.  183.) 

Tobacco,  in  its  general  action,  has  scHne  resemblance 
to  foxglove,  being  narcotic,  emetic,  and  diuretic.  As  a 
diuretic,  it  has  been  employed  in  dropsy,  uniier  the  form 
of  infusion,  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  being  infused 
in  a  pint  of  water,  and  six  or  ten  drops  being  given,  and 
gradually  increased  to  ^0  or  even  100.  It  possesses,  how- 
ever, no  peculiar  advantage  to  recommend  it,  and  its 
diuretic  effect  is  generally  accompanied  with  sickness 
and  vertigo^ 

SojLANUM  DULCAMARA.  Woody  Nightshade.  Bitter- 
Sweet.  Pentand.  Monoggn,  Solanacea.  Sttpites,  ///• 
digenous. 

The  young  shoots  or  branches  are  the  part  of  this 
plant  used  in  medicine  ^  when  first  chewed,  they  have  a 
^bitter  taste,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a  degree  of 
sweetishness,  a  peculiarity  whence  its  name  is  derived  9 
their  smell  is  strong  and  disagreeable.  By  drying,  their 
activity  is  much  impaired.  An  infusion  or  decoction  qf 
the  dried  stalks  in  water  has  been  recommended  as  a 
diuretic  in  dropsy,  but  it  is  a  remedy  of  uncertain  oper- 
ation,  and  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed. 

Ojffic.  Prep, — Decoct.  Dulcamar.  Ph.  Lwd, 
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Lactuca  viROSA.  Strong-scented  Lettuce.  (P.  185.) 

This  plants  though  it  possesses  a  narcotic  quality,  is 
also  a  diuretic,  and  has  been  recommended  under  the 
form  of  the  inspissated  juice  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy,  the 
dose  being  gradually  increased  from  5  or  10  grains  to  2 
or  3  drachms.  Though  celebrated  by  the  German  practi- 
tioners, it  is  never  Used  in  this  country. 

CoLCHicuM  AUTUMNALE.  Meadow  SafiVou.  Colchicum. 
^  Hexand,  Trigyn,  Liliacea,  Radix.  Indigenous, 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  bulbous  ;  when  recent,  it  is 
extremely  acrid,  a  small  quantity  occasioning  a  sense  of 
burning  heat  in  the  stomach,  strangury  and  tenesmus  ; 
at  other  times,  it  is  entirely  void  of  acrimony  *,  diffe- 
rences owing  to  climate,  age  or  season.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  Stbrck  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy,  under  the  form 
of  oxymel  or  syrup  5  these  have  been  received  into  the 
Pharmacopoeias,  the  dose  of  either  being  2  or  3  drachms. 
From  the  uncertainty,  however,  of  its  operation,  col- 
chicum has  not  been  established  in  practice. 

Oj^c.  P/v/7.— Syr.  Colch.  A.  Ed. — Oxymel.  Colch. 
Dub.'^Acet,  Colch.  Land. 

Gratiola  officinalis.     Hedge-Hyssop.     Diand.  Mo-' 
nogyn.  Per  sonata.  Herba,   South  of  Europe, 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  strong  bitter  taste, 
with  little  smell.  They  prove  emetic  and  cathartic,  but 
\xx  a  smaller  dose  produce  a  diuretic  effect,  and  have  been 
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recommended  under  the  form  of  infusion  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dropsy.  Their  operation,  however,  .is  always 
uncertain,  and  liable  to  be  violent. 

Spartium   scoparium.      Broom.      Diadelph.    Decand. 
Papilionacea.  Summhates,  Indigenous. 

The  tops  of  the  young  branches  of  the  broom,  have  a 
bitter  taste,  which  is  communicate4  both  to  water  and 
alkohol.  The  watery  decoction  is  used  as  a  popular  re- 
medy in  dropsy,  and  sometimes  with  success*  *  It  acts  in 
general  both  as  a  cathartic  and  diuretic. 

Qffic.  jPr^i— Extr.  Genist.  Pk.  Dub. 

JuNiPERUS    COMMUNIS.     Juniper.     Dioecia.    Monadelph. 
Conifera.  Bacca,  Indigenous. 

^HE  berries  of  this  shrub  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and 
a  warm  sweetish  taste,  with  a  degree  of  bitterness,  the 
former  qualities  residing  in  the  pulp,  the  last  in  the  seeds. 
Distilled  with  water  they  afford  a  considerable  quantity 
of  essential  oil. 

Juniper  berries  given  in  infusion  prove  diuretic.  The 
essential  oil  retains  this  property  ;  and  the  spirit  of  juni- 
per, or  diluted  alkohol  impregnated  with  it,  has  been  pre- 
scribed as  a  cordial  and  diuretic  In  dropsy. 

Offic.  Prep.  —  OK  Juniper.  Spir.  Junip.  C.  Comp.  Ed. 
Lond.  Dub. 


\ 
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CofAtFERA  OFFICINALIS.    Balsattum  Copaibae.    Bakam 
r  idf  Copuiba  or  Copaiva.     Decdnd.  Monogt^n.  Dunnsm, 

Baisamum.     South  America. 

This  resinous  juice»  for  it  is  improperly  named  a  bal« 
6am>  is  the  produce  by  exudation  from  thcisions  made  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is  thick  and  tenacious,  transpa- 
rent, with  a  yellow  tinge ;  has  a  peculiar  smell  not  dis- 
agreeable, and  a  pungent  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  al^ 
kohol,  and  in  expressed  and  essential  oils.  Distilled  with 
water,  it  affords  nearly  half  its  weight  of  an  essential  oil, 
an  insipid  resin  being  the  residuum. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba  increases  tl^e  urinary  discharge,  and 
communicates  to  the  urine  a  violet  odour.  In  too  large 
a  dose  it  is  liable  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
passages.  From  its  power  of  stimulating  these  parts,  it 
frequently  proves  successful  in  the  cure  of  gleet,  where 
the  inflammation  has  entirely  subsided,  and  the  discharge 
continues  from  weakness  of  the  exhalants  or  absorbents. 
It  has  also  been  given  in  leucorrhoea,  and  in  haemorrboi- 
dal  affections.  Its  dose  is  20  or  30  drops  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  given  in  the  form  of  bolus,  or,  what  is  preferable, 
as  remaining  more  easily  on  the  stomach,  and  less  irrita- 
ting, diffused  in  water  by  the  medium  of  mucilage. 

PiNUS  BALSAMEA.  Balsamum  Canadense.  >Cana(iian 
Balsam.  Monoscia,  Monadelph,  Comfera,  Balsamum. 
North  America. 

This  resinous  juice,  for  it,  like  the  preceding,  is  im- 
properly named  a  balsam,  as  it  affords  no  benzoic  acid, 
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exudes  spontaneously  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree. .  It  ia  o( 
a  light  yellow  colour,  transparent,  tenacio!tt9»  and  inflata* 
mable.  By  age  it  becomes  thicker ;  its  smell  is  agreeable  $ 
its  taste  pungent.  It  is  soluble  in  alkohol  and  oils,  and 
afibrds  an  essential  oil  by  distillation,  similar  to  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  other  turpentines  or  resinous  juices  of 
the  different  species  of  pinus. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  this  resinous  juice  seem  to  be 
the  same  as  those  of  copaiba,  and  it  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes*  Its  dose  is  from  30  to  50  drops.  Of  any  of 
the  turpentines  it  is  the  purest. 

PiNUS  LARix.     Terebinthina  Veneta.     Venice  Turpen- 
tine.    Monoecia,  Monadelph.  Conifera. 

This  juice  exudes  spontaneously,  and  in  still  greater 
abundance  from  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is 
thick  and  tenacious,  semi-peHucid,  of  a  yellowish  colour^ 
has  a  peculiar  smell  j  and  a  bitter  pungent  taste.  By  dis- 
tillation, with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water j 
to  prevent  the  temperature  from  rising  too  high,  it  affords 
a  large  quantity  of  an  essential  oil,  which  is  light,  volatile^ 
and  inflammable,  but  more  sparingly  soluble  in  alkohol 
than  any  other  essential  oil.  The  residuum  is  a  resin 
nearly  insipid. 

Venice  turpentine  derives  all  its  virtues  from  its  essen- 
tial oil,  and  it  is  this  oil,  Oleum  Terebinthinse;  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  that  is  used  in  medicine,  more  frequently 
than  the  juice  itself.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  direct- 
ed more  particularly  in  its  action  to  the  urinary  passages, 
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as  is  evident  frpm  the  violet  odour  it  communicates  to  the 
urine,  and  from  the  inflammation  it  excites  when  giren 
in  too  large  a  dose.  From  this  specific  action  it  has  been 
employed  in  gleet  in  a  dose  from  5  to  10  drops,  but  its 
operation  is  always  liable  to  be  violent.  It  was  highly 
recommended  by  Cheyne  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, especially  lumbago,  given  to  the  extent  of  2  or  S 
drachms  mixed  with  honey.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  how- 
ever, to  give  it  in  such  a  dose  without  being  rejected 
from  the  stomach,  or  acting  violently  on  the  urinary  or- 
gans. Externally  it  is  applied  by  friction  as  a  stimulant 
to  parts  affected  with  cramp  and  rheumatism  ^  sometimes 
too  it  is  used  as  an  application  to  burns,  or  as  a  styptic  to. 
bleeding  wounds. 

Resina  Alba  vel  Flava.  White  or  yellow  resin  is  the 
residuum  of  the  distillation  of  turpentine  ;  its  various 
shades  of  colour  arising  from  the  purity  of  the  juice,  or 
from  the  degree  of  heat  applied.  It  has  little  smell  or 
taste,  but  appears  from  the  practice  of  the  farriers,  who 
give  it  to  horses,  to  have  some  degree  of  diuretic  power. 
It  is  only  employed  in  the  composition  of  ointments  and 
plasters,  which  it  renders  more  adhesive,  and  perhaps 
more  stimulating.  Various  compositions  of  this  kind 
have  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  as  the  Ceratum  Re- 
sinse,  or  Unguentum  Resinosum,  long  known  by  the 
name  of  Basilicon,  the  Emplastrum  Resinosum  and  o- 
thers. 
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PiSTACiA    TEREBINTHINtJS.      Cbio    OT    CjpXUS   TvLtfet^ 

tine— -PiNUs  j^icea.  ,  Strasburgh  Turpefitin^. — ^Pinus 
8YLVE&TRIS. .  Common  Turpentine.  Dicec.  Pentand. 
The  Chio  turpentine  is  more  fragrant  and  grateful 
than  the  preceding ;  its  powers  are  the  same,  and  not 
being  easily  procured,  it  is  never  used.  The  same  obser- 
vation may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  Strasburgh  Tur- 
pentine,  the  produce  of  the  Pinus  Picea.  The  Common 
Turpentine*  (Terebinthinus  Communis),  the  produce  of 
the  Pinus  Sylvestris,  contains  less  essential  oil,  and  is 
more  offensive  to  the  stomach  than  any  of  the  other  tur- 
pentines. 


Diuretics  prom  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Meloe  vesicatorius.     Cantharis.     Spanish  Fly.     Lyt- 
ta  Vesicatoria.     Blistering  Fly.     Coleopterd. 

This  insect  is  collected  from  the .  leaves  of  qertain 
plants  in  Spain  and  Italy,  to  which  it  adheres ;  they  are 
first  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  vinegar,  and  are  then 
dried  in  the  sun*  They  are  of  a  rich,  lively  green  and 
yellow  colour ;  have  a  faint  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  taste 
slightly  acrid.  The  active  matter  of  cantharides  inflames 
and  excoriates  the  skin,  and  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
common,  vesica tories.  It  appears  to  have  a  peculiar  de- 
termination to  the  urinary  organs,  as  even  from  the  external 
application  strangury  is  sometimes  induced  \  and  a  small 
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4o8k  of  the  c^Btharides  internally  administered  acts  with 
much  violence  on  the  kidneys  and  blsldder,  producing  in- 
flammation and  a  discharge  of  bloody  urine.  In  dropsy^ 
it  has  been  given  as  a  diuretic  in  a  dose  of  one  grain 
<nice  or  twice  a-dayy  continued  for  some  time :  it  has  been 
prescribed  in  a  similar  dose  in  obstinate  gleet  and  leucor- 
rhcea,  and  in  retenticn  of  urine  arising  from  debility  of 
the  body  of  the  bladder,  or  in  the  opposite  affection  of 
incontinence  of  urine.  It  is  principally  in  the  latter  of 
these  affections  that  the  internal  administration  of  can« 
tharides  is  attempted,<^*where  the  inability  to  retain  the 
urine  arises  from  weakness  of  the  sphincter  vesicx,  a 
state  which  the  cantharides  by  its  local  stimulant  action 
is  adapted  to  remove.  Its  action  requires  to  be  modera- 
ted by  the  free  use  of  diluents.  It  has  also  been  employ- 
ed as  a  stimulant  in  amenorrhoea  ;  and  it  is  still  more  ex- 
tensively used  externally  as  an  epispastic. 

Ojfic.  Prep Etnp.  Mel.  Ves.  T.  Mel.  Ves.    Ung. 

Pulv.  Mel.  V.  Ph.  Ed.  Lond.  Duh Emp.  Mel.  Vesic. 

Comp.  Ung.  Inf.  Mel.  V.  Ed — Ejmp.  Calefac.  Dub. 
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CHAP.  xr. 

OF  DIAPHOUETICS. 


.    .  r 


Diaphoretics  are^  those  medicines  which  increase  the 
natural  exhalation-  by  the  skin.  When  they  excite  this 
so  copiously  as  to  produce  sweat,  they  are  named  Sudo- 
rifles.  The  dperation  of  both  is  the  same^  differing  only 
in  degree  ;  diaphoretics  in  doses  sufficiently  large  acting  as 
Sttdorifics,  and  sudorifics  in  diminished  doses»  or  under 
peculiar  circumstances^  occasioning  only  a  slight  diapho- 
resis. The  fluid  effused  too  is  in  both  cases  alike^  being 
chiefly  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  with  a  slight  impreg- 
nation of  saline  matter.  In  the  one  case  it  is  discharged 
more  slowly,  and  therefore  passes  off  in  the  state  of  va- 
pour ;  in  the  other  it  is  discharged  copiously  from  the  ex- 
halant  vessels  in  the  liquid  form. 

The  operation  of  these  medicines  is  not  obscure  ;  the 
natural  exhalation  is  merely  increased  ;  the  action  of  the 
exhalant  vessels  on  the  surface  must  therefore  have  been 
augmented,  and  the  substances  belonging  to  this  clas^ 
must  be  those  which  stimulate  these  vessels. 

Of  stimuli  of  this  kind,  external  heat  affords  an  exam- 
pie  ^  it  is  directly  applied  to  the  vessels,  and  odust  occa* 
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sion  in  them  an  increased  action  ;  hence  it  often  produces 
fiweatj  and  always  promotes  the  action  of  sudorifics. 

The  same  effect  may  be  likewise  produced  by  a  diffsr- 
ent  operation, — by  increasing  the  general  force  of  the  or- ; 
eolation ;  this  acts  as  a  stimulus  on  the  exhalant  vessels, 
and  increases  their  discharge.  Hence  violent  muscular 
exercise  is  perhaps  always  attended  witl^  copious  sweat- 
ing. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  modes,  the  medicines  belong- 
ing to  this  class  operate,-— either 'by.  directly  stimulating 
the  cutaneous  exhalant  vessels,  or.  bjr!  indirectly  commti« 
nicating  to  them  an  increased  action  by  increasing  the 
force  of  the  circulation. 

The  saline  diaphoretics  seem  to  act  in  the  former  man- 
ner ;  they  have  little  or  no  action  on  the  vascular  sys-. 
tern,  neither  increasing  the  velocity  nor  force  of  the  circu- 
lation 'i  their  action  therefore  is  exerted  on  the  stomach, 
and  thence  communicated  to  the  vessels  of  the  skin.  Per-' 
haps  they  may  likewise  be  absorbed  into  the  mass  of 
blood,  as  they  readily  pass  with  the  chyle,  or  enter  the 
absorbent  vessels,  and  may  act  more  directly  on  the  cu- 
taneous vessels. 

Those  diaphoretics,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  more 
stimulating,  probably  act  by  increasing  the  force  of  the 
vascular  system,  as  they  usually  augment  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  previous  to  occasioning  sweat* 

Diaphoresis  is  not,  however,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  circulation  being  increased  in  force  ; 
for  it  often  happens  that  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  hard. 
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when  the  skin  remains  dry.  In  this  case  there  seems  to 
exist  a  constriction  of  the  exbalants,  sufficient  to  resist 
the  impetus  of  the  blood»  and  whatever  can  remove  thid 
will  favour  sweating.  Diaphoresisi  therefore^  it  may  in 
general  be  said>  will  follow  from  increased  vascular  ac^ 
tioiii  when  the  exhalants  of  the  skin  are  not  morbidly  con-^ 
etricted ;  and  it  will  take  place  still  more  copiously  whenf 
tlie  circulation  is  increased  in  the  larger  vessels^  while  the 
exhalants  themselves  are  relaxed.  On  this  view  is  to  be- 
explained  the  operation  of  tepid  diluents,  and  of 'external 
warmth  in  promoting  sweat,  the  tendency  of  both  bein^ 
to  increase  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  at  the  same 
time  occasion  relaxation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels.  From 
the  latter  effect,  small  doses  of  emetics  are  favourable  to 
diaphoresis  ;  and,  from  the  same  principle,  the  superior 
sudorific  pc^er  of  the  combination  of  opium  with  it)e^ 
cacuan,  or  the  preparations  of  antimony,  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for ;  the  primary  operation  of  the  one  being  to 
increase  the  action  of  the  vascular  system  ;  that  of  the 
other,  by  its  nauseating  effect,  to  diminish  the  action  at 
the  surface,  as  is  apparent  from  the  paleness  of  the  skin 
and  the  sense  of  coldness  with  which  nausea  is  attended.. 

The  primary  effiects  of  diaphoretics  are  to  evacuate  the 
watery  part  of  the  bbod,  and  thus  lessen  the  quantjty  of 
it  in  the  circulating  system  ;  to  determine  the  blood  to  the 
surface  from  the  internal  parts ;  to  increase  the  action  of 
die  absorbents,  and  to  remove  spasmodic  stricture  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  and  render  the  skin  moist  and  relaxed. 
'   It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  first  of  these  ef- 
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fects  (akes  place  to  any  extent ;  fpri  during  awetttngi 
there  is  generally  considerable  thirst :  as. much  fluid  may 
theref<Mre  be  taken  in>  as  will  supply  what  is  thrown  out  | 
and  farther,  the  other  fluid  secretions,  particularly  that  of 
urine,  are  diminished  during  this  operation.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  little  alteration  takes  place  in  the 
quantity  of  fluid  contained  in  the  body  from^  the  action 
of  diaphoretics  i  and  we  can  scarcely,  in  any  case,  ascribe 
any  beneficial  effects  they  produce  to  this  cause. 

The  last  eflrlect  is  perhaps  the  most  important  y  at 
least  it  is  on  this  principle,  the  removing  spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  that  the  eflicacy  of  dia- 
phoretics in  inflammatory  diseases  has  been  explained* 
In  such  aflPections  the  skin  is  dry,  and  the  external-  heat 
augmented ;  but  when  diaphoresis  has  been  induced,  that 
state  is  removed,  and  the  skin  remains  moist  and  cool. 
It  is  with  the  view  of  producing  these  effects  that  diapho- 
retics are  used  in  synocha,  acute  rheumatism,  and  in  the 
various  phlegmasia^. 

Several  circumstances  contributed  to  lead  physicians  to 
the  free  use  of  diaphoretics  in  fevers.  The  skin  is  gener- 
ally dry  and  hot ;  and  it  was  often  observed,  that  a  spon- 
taneous salutary  crisis  was  marked  by  diaphoresis,  or  even 
by  a  copious  sweat.  Hence  it  was  concluded,  that  by 
following  the  path  nature  pointed  out,  and  inducing  this 
relaxed  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  the  disease  might 
be  removed.  Theory  too  had  its  influence  in  carrying 
this  practice  to  an  immoderate  extent,  fever  being  suppo- 
sed to  arise  from  the  presence  of  morbific  matter  in  the 


sfHcm^  ^d  «Mreating  being.  ftUQracfUatidnbjf;  which  it  was 
supposed  to  he  discharge.  The  limits  to  th«  jiracticft  ' 
h»te  long  been  established  i  Uitle  advantage  appears  to 
bQ  dermd  fir^m  it;;in.  the  treatment  of  fevers  of  the. 
t7ph<Hd:  type>  and  it  is  principally  in  the  rarious  phlegma^i 
ssse  that  it  is  employed. 

As  evacuating  the  serous  part  of  the  blood>  and  aspcon 
moting  absorption  J  sudorifics  have  been  sometimes,  enif". 
ployed  in  the  different  species  of  dropsy^  especially  in  ana*^ 
sarca,  in  which  the  circulation  in  the  ektreme.; vessels  on 
the  surface  is  more  or  less  languid.  Cases-  occur  where 
it  is  not  easy  to  increase  the  discharge  by  urine,  and  in. 
these  sweating  has  been  had  recourse  to  as  less  debilita^ 
ting  than  purging,  the  only  other  evacuation  that  can  be 
excited  with  advantage.  It  has  been  remarked  too,  that 
the  operation  of  diaphoretics,  when  it  has  been  excited, 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
urine,  a  proof  of  absorption  having  been  promoted*  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  excite  sweating  in  dropsy^  -and  the 
pitactice  is  rare}y  attempted^ 

By  determining  to  the  surface,  and  preserving  a  gentle 
diaphoresis,  they  are  found  serviceable  in  asthma,  dyspep- 
sia,* habitual  diarrhoea^  chronic  dysentery,  and  chroaie 
rheumatism. 

In  various  obstinate  cutaneous  affections,  as  herpes  and 
lepra,  advantage  has  been  derived  from  the  use  of  diapho^ 
retks,  probably  from  altering  the  morbid  state  of  the  ex<r 
treme  vessels  on  the  surface.    The  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
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and  the  antim(mial  and  mercurial  diaphoreticSf  are  foun4 
more  particularly  serviceable  in  such  affections. 

Several  circumstances  require  to  be  attended  to  in  tlw 
administration  of  sudorifics.  If  the  disease  is  inflamma- 
tory, the  action  of  the  vascular  system  strong^  and  th^ 
skin  dry,  with  great  heat  on  the  surface,  those  whidi 
are  of  the  stimulating  kind  are  to  be  avoided,  as  if » they 
fail  in  producing  sweat,  they  may  aggravate  the  symp- 
toms. The  free  use  of  warm  diluents  is  proper  and  even 
necessary,  under  the  operation  of  full  sweating.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  laid  in  flannel,  not  only  as  preserving  the 
temperature  more  uniform^  but  also  as  it  absorbs  the 
moisture  which  would  otherwise  carry  off  the  heat  too  nip 
pidly,  and  cool  the  surface.  The  covering  ought  rather 
to  be  light,  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  much  external 
warmth.  Too  much  heat,  especially  when  unaccompanied 
by  humidity,  sometimes  rather  prevents  sweating,  proba- 
bly by  stimulating  the  exhalant  vessels,  and   increasing 

« 

their  force  of  resistance.  It  is  promoted  by  partial  fo- 
mentation, as  the  application  of  flannel  dipped  in  warm 
water,  and  pressed  out,  to  the  feet.  Lastly,  care  is  to  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  application  of  cold,  either  by  the  ad- 
mission of  cold  air  to  the  surface,  or  the  drinking  of  cold 
water  while  the  sweat  continues,  or  for  some  time  after 
it  has  ceased.  When  the  sweat  is  to  be  checked,  it  is  best 
done  by  drying  the  surface,  removing  the  patient  into  dry 
flannel,  and  allowing  him  to  expose  his  hands  and  arm$ 
to  the  ain 
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The  particular  diaphoretics  may  be  arranged  accord* 
ing  to  the  affinity  in  their  operation»  as  they  operate  by 
increasing  the  action  of  the  vascular  system,  or  as  they 
act  without  any  sensible  stimulant  operation,  though  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace  the  distinctions  of  these,  or 
eren  with  regard  to  every  individual  to  assign  the  kind 
cf  action  it  exerts. 
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AckTAS  AMMONIJB. 
CiTRAS  AMMONIil. 
CaRBONAS  AMMONIiB. 
MURIAS  AMMONIJB. 
SUB-MURIAS  HTDRARCtRl. 

Aktimomium. 

Sulphur. 

Opium. 

Camjphor. 

guaiacum  officinale. 

Daphne  mezereum. 

LaURUS  SASSAFRAS. 

Salvia  officinalis. 
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AciEtAs  A^U6mm\"   Acetate  of  Ammonia. 

r  •.  .  .....«:.'.,, 

All  the  ammoniacal  saltsiare  supposed 'tQ..h?tve.ja  diap 
.phoretic  power.  ^\m  i^ipetate  is  the,.oii^.whicb>^bLas  been 
principally  used  \  its  solution  (Aqua  Acetatis  Ammonix) 
having  been  long  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Spirit  of 
Mindererus  (Spiritus  Mindereri)  as  a  diaphoretic  in  fe- 
brile afiecrions;  It  is  prepared  by  neumlisiifif- distilled 
vinegar,  by  adding  to  it  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  car- 
bonic acid  being  disengaged  with  effervescence,  and  the 
acetate  of  ammonia  r^itiathing  itl  solution.  Its  strength 
must  be  various,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  vinegar,  and  hence  it  -is  given  in  divided  doses, 
an  ounce  being  given  every  hour  or  two,  and  its  oper- 
ation promoted  by  tepid  diluents  and  the  sweating  regi- 
men.  As  it  produces  no  increase  of  vascular  action,  it 
has  been  supposed  well  adapted  to  exhibition  in  inflam- 
matory fevers,  as  synocha  and  acute  rheumatism,  and  it 
is  in  such  cases  that  it  is  usually  employed.  Its  diaphoretic 
power,  however,  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  is  not  very 
great,  though  it  may  be  employed  perhaps  with  some  ad- 
vantage when  its  operation  is  promoted  by  the  addition 
of  small  proportions  of  opium  and  antimony,  Exter- 
nally  it  is  used  as  a  discutient,  and  sometimes  aa  an  ap- 
plication to  inflamed  parts. 


»  ' 
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CiTRAs  AMM0KL2B.     Citrate  of  Ammonia. 

Lemon  jutce^  neuttaliaed  by  potash,  affords  a  remedy, 
whkh  has  long  been  employed  under  the  name  of  Saline 
Mizturei  as  a  refrigerant  in  fever.  When  it  is  neutralized 
by  ammonia,  it  is  sup^sed,  along  with  its  refrigerant,  tc^ 
have  a  diaphoretic  power.  Citric  ^cid  being  the  chief  con-^ 
stituent  ingredient  of  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  this  pre- 
paration is  of  course  a  citrate  of  ammonia.  In  the  dilu- 
ted  state  in  which  the  mixture  is  prepared,  it  can  have  no 
great  power ;  but  its  diaphoretic  operation  is  sometimes 
promoted  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  Of  tincture  of 
opium  ahd  antimonial  wine. 

Carbonas  AMMONiiB.    Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

This  salt  is  employed  either  under  the  solid  form,  or 
hi  a  state  of  solution.  In  the  former  state,  it  is  obtained 
by  sublimation  from  a  mixture  of  inuriate  of  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  heat  applied  giving  rise  to  a 
double  decomposition,  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
being  sublimed.  It  forms  a  concrete  mass,  white  and 
efflorescent,  which  retains  the  pungent  ammoni^cal  od- 
our, and  which,  as  it  also  changes  the  vegetable  colours  to 
a  green,  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  sub-carbonate. 
Its  solution  (Aqua  Carbonatis  Ammoniac)  is  prepared  by 
distilling  water  from  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  ammonia  being 
formed,  sublimed,  and  dissolved  by  the  water  which  dis- 
tils over.  Under  either  form  it  is  used  as  a  stimulanti  and 
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sometimes  as  a  sudorific,  its  dose  being  10  or  15  grains 
of  the  concrete  salt,  and  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drathm 
of  the  solution.  'Its  operation  is  promoted  by  the  sweat- 
ing regimen.  As  a  stimulant,  the  solution  is  giyen  in  a 
similar  dose  in  languor  oi;  faintness }  and  the  concrete  salt 
is  applied  to  the  nostrils,  forming  what  is  nained  the  pun- 
gent smelling  salt. 

MuRiAs  AMMoNiJE.     Muriate  of  Ammonia.    Sal  Am- 
moniacus.     Sal  Ammoniac. 

This  salt  is  prepared  by  various  processes,  on  a  hrge 
scale,  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  arts. 
The  greater  number  of  these  consist  in  obtaining  an  im- 
pure ammonia  from  animal  substances  by  distillation, 
combining  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  decoihposing  this 
sulphate  of  ammonia  by  muriate  of  soda,  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  formed  from  the  mutual  action  of  these  com- 
pound salts  being  sublimed.     It  is  thus  obtained  in  a  so- 
lid dense  mass,  somewhat  ductile  and  semi*transparent. 
It  is  soluble  in  about  three  parts  of  cold  water,  and  may  be 
crystallized  from  its  hot  solution.     In  medical  practice  it 
is  little  employed.     It  has  been  supposed,  in  the  dose  of 
one  drachm,  to  act  either  as  a  diuretic  or  diaphoretic, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  administered ;  the 
first  effect  being  obtained  when  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  kept  cool ;  the  other  when  external  warmth  is  ap- 
plied, with  the  use  of  tepid  diluents.     It  is  also  some* 
times  applied  externally  as  a  discutient,  dissolved  in  dis- 
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tilled  vitieg.ar.     But  it  has  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopceias 
principally  as  being  employed  in  pharmacy. 

Htbrargyri  murias  mitis.     Sub-murias  Hydrargyria 
'    Mild  Muriate  of  Mercury.     Sub-muriate  of  Mercury 
or  Calomel.     (Page  361.) 

This  preparation  of  mercury  is  sometimes  employed 
to  obtain  its  action  on  the  cutaneous  vessels  ;  and  in  cer- 
tain diseases,  particularly  eruptions  on  the  surface,  and 
chronic  rheumatism,  has  been  supposed  to  prove  useful 
by  increasing  the  insensible  perspiration.  Combined 
with  opium,  or  with  guaiacf  it  has  been  supposed  to  exert 
a  still  greater  degree  of  diaphoretic  power. 

Amtimonium.    Antimony.     (Page  315.) 

A  isympathy  appears  to  exist  between  the  stomach  and 
the  surface  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  which^  the 
state  of  the  one  is  to  a  certain  extent  communicated  to 
die  other  %  the  nauseating  effect,  for  example,  of  emetics 
being  accompanied  with  diminished  action  at  the  surface. 
This  effect  is  apparently  produced  by  the  preparations 
of  antimony  \  and  some  of  them,  particularly  the  oxide  of 
antimony  with  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  poush,  are  hence  employed  as  diaphoretici 
in  febrile  affections.  The  former  is  given  in  a  dose  from 
5  to  10  grains,  repeated  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  uiuil 
its  operation  as  a  sudorific,  cathartic  or  emetic,  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  latter  being  given  in  a  dose  of  ooe^half  or 
«ne-£ourtb  of  a  grain  in  a  similar  manner.    The  action 
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of  both  is  aided  by  warm  diluetitfi,  sind  sometimes  that 
of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash  is  rendered  niiore 
eertain  and  powerful  by  combination  with  opium.  The 
sulphuret  of  antimony  levigated  has  been  employed  as 
a  remedy  in  some  cutaneous  disieases,  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism; and  has  been  supposed  to  opetate  by  increasing 
the  insensible  perspiration. 

Sulphur.    Sulphur.   .  (Page  S49.) 

Sulphur,  it  has  already  been  remarked^  passes  off  by 
the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  with  some  increase,  it  has  been 
supposed,  of  the  insensible  perspiration.  Hence  has  been 
explained  the  •  advantage  sometimes  derived  from  it  in 
habitual  dyspnoea,  and  in  chronic  cattarh.  The  solution 
of  it  in  oil,  Oleum  Sulphuratum,  has  been  used  in  the 
same  cases,  but  is  a  preparation  both  acrid  and  nauseous. 

Opium.     Opium.     (Page  158.) 

Opium,  in  a  pretty  large  dose,  produces  sweat,  parti- 
cularly when  its  operation  is  promoted  by  diluents  and 
external  warmth.  It  is  diflScult,  however,  to  employ  it 
alone  as  a  sudorific,  from  its  narcotic  power  being  neces- 
sarily exerted  at  the  same  time.  But  by  combination 
with  antimony  or  ipecacuan,  a  modification  of  power  is 
produced,  more  important  perhaps  than  any  other  arising 
from  the  combination  of  remedies  :  the  narcotic  operation 
of  the  opium  is  in  a  great  measure  prevented,  the  nausea- 
ting effect  of  the  ipecacuan  or  antimony  is  also  diminish- 
ed, and  we  obtain  a  sudorific  more  powerful  and  certain 
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thail  anjr  othet.     In  the  combmaticn  with  antimbnjr, 
tlattj^Bjfe  drmps-ai  antimbnial  wifi^  ai^  usually- added  to 
twenty-five  of  tincture  of  opiun^.  The  combination  with 
ipecacuan  is  still  more  powerful.     It  is  an  officinal  pre- 
paration (Pulvis  Ipecacuanhas  et  Opii),  and  consists  of  one 
port  of  ipecacuan,  one  of  opium;  andr  eight  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  I  these  being  rubbed  together  into  a  fine 
powder,  the  sulphate  of.  potash  rendering  this  more  easy 
by  dividing  the  opium,  and  lessening  its  tenacity.     This 
has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  sudorifib)  under  the  name 
of  Dover's.  Powder,  and  is  the  medicine*  which  is'  uni- 
formly employed  where  copious  sweating  is  to  be  in- 
duced, as  in  acute  rheumatism,  in  anasarca,  and  in  every 
'<>thet  disease  in  whi^h  this  indication  is  to  be  fulfilled. 
Its  medium  dose  is  ten  grains,  given  generally  iii  a  bolus ; 
its  operation  is  promoted  by  tepid  diluents  and  external 
warmth,  the  patient  being  confined  t6  bed.     If  it  fail  in 
producing  sweat,  other  five  grains  may  be  given  at  the 
end  of  an  hour,  and  sometimes  even  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  larger  dose.     When  it  operates,  the  sweating  is 
generally  profuse,  and  by  the  proper  management  can 
be  kept  up  for  several  hours.     The  power  of  the  combi- 
nation probably  depends  on  the  joint  action  of  the  opium 
imd  ipecacuan,  the  former  increasing  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  the  latter,  by  its  action,  propagated  to  the 
clirface^ /diminishing  the  resistance  in  the  exhalant  vessels, 
and  causing,  therefore,  the  fluid  to  be  more  easily  and 
copiously  poured  out.     Such  is  the  effect  of  this  modi- 
fication, that  the  combination  can  be  given  with  safety  in 
.,1''    .  .   .  . 
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pure  inflammatorjr  affections,  attended  with  increased  vas^ 
cular  action,  where  the  exhibition  of  opium  alone  would 
be  attended  with  hazard. 

C  AMPHORA.    Camphor.    (Page  154.) 

Camphor  has  been  employed  as  a  diaphoretic  in  acute 
rheumatism,  in  differenlr  forms  of  fever,  and  in  seve- 
ral of  the  exanthemata,  particularly  small  pox,  in  a  dose 
from  5  to  15  •grains.  Its  operation  as  a  sudorific  is  not 
sufficiently  certain,  however,  when  it  is  given  alone* 
Sometimes  it  is  combined  with  nitre,  with  antimonialsy 
mild  muriate  of  mercury  or  opium« 

GuAiACCTM  OFFICINALE.  Guaiac.  Decand.  MonogjfUm 
Gruinales,  Lignum  et  Gummi  resina.  South  Americi^ 
and  West  Indies. 

The  wood  of  this  tree,  and  a  concrete  resinous  sub- 
stance obtained  by  exudation  from  incisions  in  its  trunk^ 
are  the  parts  of  it  used  in  medicine.    . 

The  wood  is  hard  and  heavy,  of  a  yellowish  colour^ 
has  little  smell,  and  a  slightly  warm  bitter  taste.  Its 
virtues  depend  on  the  small  portion  of  resinous  matter 
which  it  contains^ 

Guaiac  wood  was  introduced  into  practice  as  a  reone- 
dy  in  the  treatment  of  lues  venerea,  and  was  at  one  time 
even  considered  capable  of  effecting  a  radical  cure.  Its 
powers  are  now  better  ascertained.  It  is  employed 
merely  as  an  auxiliary,  and  sometimes  with  advantage) 
in  promoting  the  action  of  mercury  in  the  confirmed 
state  of  the  disease,  and  in  alleviating  the  various  symp« 
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tdins  which  arise  from  a  protracted  mercurial  course.  It 
is  likewise  occasionally  prescribed  in  cutaneous  diseases^ 
ia  scrofulous  affectionsi  and  i^  chronic  rheumatism.  The 
fcMrm  under  which  it  is  administered,  is  always  that  of  de* 
coction^  for  which  s^  foripula  is  given  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias. A  quart  of  this  is  drunk  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  If  taken  warm  it  produces  diaphoresis. 
Offic*  Prep^^^^Dec.  Guaiac.  Off.  Comp.  Ed, 

GuAiAcuM.     Gummi-Resina. 

This  is  obtained  by  exudation  from  incisions  made  in 
the  crunk  of  the  guaiac  tree.  It  is  friable,  of  a  greenish 
or  greyish  colour,  aiid  resinous  lustre,  has  an  odour 
somewhat  fragrant,  and  a  warm  bitterish  taste.  It  was 
usually  regarded  as  a  gum*resin,  but  the  experiments  of 
Mr  Brande  have  shewn  that  it  possesses  some  peculiar 
properties,  whence  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  prin^ 
ciple.  It  is  very  liable  to  changes  of  colour,  apparently 
from  the  action  of  oxygen.  Its  powder  is  at  first  of  a 
grey  colour,  but  becomes  green  from  exposure  to  the 
air ;  and  when  its  solution  in  alkohol  is  decomposed  by 
acids,,  the  precipitate  assumes  various  tints  of  colour. 
When  acted  on  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  affords 
oxalic  acid;  by  the  diluted  acid  a  product  is  formed 
more  highly  resinous.  It  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  al« 
kohol.  Water  by  digestion  on  it  dissolves  a  little  extract 
tive  matter. 

Guaiac  is  a  stimulating  medicine,  proving  diaphoretic 
in  a  dose  of  about  half  a  drachm,  and  purgative  in  a 
larger  dose.  It  is  a  remedy  employed  in  chronic  rheuma- 
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tisniy. being  giren  so  as  to  excite  sweaty  or  more  aaually. 
in  smaller  doses  jto  keep  vp  a  gentle  di^pboFesis.  Its  stt* 
dorific  power  is  promoted  by  Opium  or  the  preparadom 
of  antimony. .  It  is  given  either  in  substance  in  the  form 
of  bolust  or  diflfused  in  water  by  the  medium  of  mucilage^ 
or  in  tincture.'  The  tincture  of  it  in  spirit  of  ammonia 
is  more  highly  stimulating  than  that  in  proof-spirit^  and 
is  generally  preferred. 

Offic.  Prep» — T.  Guajac.  T.  Guajac«  Amm.  Edin^ 
Lond.  Dub, — Mist.  Guaiac.  Lond. 

Daphne  m£zereum.     Mezereon.     Pentand,     Monogyn, 
Veprecula.     Cortex  radicis.     Indigenous, 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  the  part  of  it 
used  in  medicine :  its  taste  when  it  is  chewed  for  some 
time  is  extremely  acrid  ;  but  this  acrimony  is  somewhat 
impaired  by  drying  ;  it  is  extracted  by  water  and  by  vin^ 
gar. 

Mezereon  is  a  stimulating  diaphoretic,  which,  by  de- 
termining to  the  surface  of  the  body>  has  been  found  of 
service  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  cutaneous  diseases. 
Its  principal  medicinal  application  has  been  in  syphilis ; 
and  it  has  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  efficacious  in  re« 
moving  venereal  nodes,  and  thickening  of  the  ligaments 
and  periosteum,  and  in  disposing  ulcerations  to  heal.  It 
is  given  in  the  form  of  decoction  ;  2  drachms  of  the  bark, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice  root,  being  boiled  in  3 
pounds  of  water,  to  2  pounds,  and  4*  or  6  ounces  of  this 
decoction  being  given  four  times  a-day.     From  its  acri- 
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mony  it  is  somewhat  liable  to  excite  nausea,  hence  it 
is  often  given  in  a  weaker  decoction,  and  combined 
with  guaiac  and  sarsa^arilla.  Such  a  combination  forms 
the  Decoctum  Sarsaparillse  Compositum,  an  improved 
formula  for  the  Lisbon  diet  drink,  which  has  been  so 
highly  celebrated  in  the  treatment  of  these  affections. 
Ofic,  Prep.'-'Jiec.  Daphn.  Mez.  Ed, 

Laurus   sassafras.     Sassafras.      Enneand.      Monogyn, 
Oleracea,     Lignum.     America. 

This  wood  has  a  moderately  fragrant  smell,  ^nd  a 
sweetish  aromatic  taste.  It  affords  an  essential  oil  by 
distillation,  and  yields  to  water,  by  infusion  or  decoction, 
its  flavour,  and  part  of  its  taste.  It  is  slightly  stimulaat 
and  diaphoretic.  Its  infusion  has  been  drunk  freely  iti 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  chronic  rheumatism  \  aad  it 
is  frequently  added  to  decoctions  of  sarsaparil^,  guaiao 
and  mezereon,  probably  without  communicating  wf 
real  virtue. 

Offic.  Prep. — Ol.  Laur.  Sassaf.  Ph.  Ed. 

Salvia  officinalis.     Sage.     Diand.     Monogyn,     Ver^ 
ticillata.     Folia.     South  of  Europe. 

The  leaves  of  this  shrub  have  an  aromatic  cm^ll,  and 
a  warm  bitterish  taste.  .Its  aqueous  infusion  drunk, 
warm,  has  been  used  to  produce  sweat,  or  to  promote 
the  action  of  sudorifics  ;  the  aromatic  qu:Uity  of  the  sage 
adding  something  perhaps  to  the  power  of  the  warm  di- 
luent. 
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JjiXPECTORAMTs  have  been  d^ned,  those  medicines 
which  facilitate,  or  promote  the  rejection  of  ntucus,  or 
other  fluids  from  the  lungs  and  trachea.  The  theory 
that  has  been  given  of  their  mode  of  operation  is  ex- 
tremely obscure  and  hypothetical.  It  has  been  supposed, 
that  in  certain  diseases,  a  greater  quantity  of  serous  fluid 
is  throvirn  out  by  the  exhalant  vessels  in  the  lungs  than 
the  absorbents  can  take  up,  and  that  expectorants  facili- 
tate the  rejection  of  this  fluid.  But  as  expectoration  of 
this  kind  is  a  complicated,  and  partly  voluntary  operation, 
dependent  on  the  action  of  a  variety  of  muscles,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  perceive  how  these  remedies  can  produce  this  ef- 
fect. There  are  only  two  classes  of  medicines  which 
seem  capable  of  promoting  expectoration  in  this  manner, 
powerful  stimulants,  which,  when  extreme  debility  is 
present,  may  promote  it  by  giving  vigour  to  the  volunta- 
ry muscles  exerted  in  this  operation,  and  emetics,  which, 
by  exciting  vomiting,  compress  the  thoracic  viscera,  and 
by  calling  all  the  neighbouring  muscle^  into  strong  ac- 
tion, and  rendering  both  expiration  and  inspiration  more 
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fordblff  mzj  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  matter  from  the 
cavity  of  the  lungs.  But  these  exert.no  specific  action^ 
ind  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  ex- 
pectorants ;  nor  indeed  are  they  usually  considered  as 
Sttch. 

If,  therefore,  by  expectorants,  are  understood  substan- 
ces capable  of  promottngi  by  some  specific  action  on  the 
parts  concerned,  the  expulsion  of  fluid  from  the  lungs, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  e:cistenc^  of  such 
remedies. 

DrCuUen,  after  admitting  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  sa«^ 
dsfactory  theory  on  this  subjject,  supposes  th^t  the  pro« 
moting  of  expectoration  by  these  remedies  may  be  owing 
to  their  ^^  increasing  the  secretion  of  the  liquid,  that  is, 
to  afford  a  mucus :  this,  as  it  is  poured  from  the  arte- 
ries  into  the  follicles,  being  alvirays  a  thin  fluid,  it  may 
dilute  the  mucus  in  the  follicles,  and  may  cause  it  to  be 
poured  out  from  these  in  a  less  viscid  state,  and  there- 
by render  it  more  easy  to  be  brought  up  by  cgughing, 
that  is,  to  be  more  freely  expectorated. " 
.  It  is  possible  that  some  e:ipectorants  may  act  in  this 
manner }  but  the  action  of  the  difi^rent  individuals  be- 
longing to  the  class,  and  especially  their  action  in  dif- 
ferent  diseases,  cannot  always  be  explained  on  this  prin^ 
^iple.  It  is  probable  that  there  ^fc  several  modes  of 
opjeration,  in  which  certain  medicines  may  appear  to  pro-r 
xnote  expectoration,  and  which  may  give  them  a  claim  to 
the  title  pf  expectorants. 

In  the  first  place,  by  reipoving  consjtriction  oq  tbci  ^X'^ 
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halant  vessels  in  the  lungs,  expectoration  ^li  appear  to 
be  promoted.  From  this  constricted  state,  the  nsnal 
quantity  of  fluid  is  not  thrown  out  to  lubricate  these  parts  : 
expectoration  must  of  course  be  more  scanty  than  usual  i 
and  if  medicines  be  given  capable  of  removing  the  coii4 
striction,  expectoration  will  become  more  Copious*  At 
the  same  time,  the  disease  will  be  at  least  partially  re^ 
lieved,  as  that  morbid  state  of  the  vessels,  from  which 
some  of  its  symptoms  originate,  is  removed.  It  is  apps^ 
rently  by  such  a  mode  of  operation  that  the  promoting  of 
expectoration  is  of  service  in  pneumonia,  catarrh,  and 
asthma,  the  principal  diseases  in  which  expectorants  are 
employed. 

The  remedies  by  which  such  an  effect  is  induced,  ac- 
cording to  this  mode  of  operation,  must  be  principally 
those  belonging  to  the  class  of  antispasmodics,  or  those 
which  have  the  power  of  inducing  nausea,  either  of  these 
being  capable  by  their  action  of  removing  constriction  of 
the  exhalant  vessels. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  reduce  all  the  medicines 
ranked  as  expectorants  to  this  mode  of  operation.  On 
the  contrary,  some  of  them  seem  to  act  on  a  very  differ- 
ent principle.  In  certain  diseases,  as  in  humoral  asthma 
and  catarrhus  senilis,  there  seems  to  be,  from  debility  of 
the  exhalants,  or  from  deficient  action  of  the  absorbents, 
an  increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  lungs.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  certain  substances  more  peculiarly  determin- 
ed to  the  pulmonary  vessels,  as  their  odour  is  discernible 
in  the  air  expired.    These  may  stimulate  the  exhaUnt 
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vaiaeb  tJMronj^b  which  th^y  (>as8,  and  by  |hi&  stimulus 
ni9f  modefMe  (he  effiiMoi>  of  fluids  9a4  thus  ri^nder  the 
exp^toratton  of  the  remainder  more  e^$y.  Aipy  medicine 
promoting  absorption  of  this  ^used  fluidi*  will  to  a  certain 
extent  have  a  similar  effect. 

There  is  still  another  mode  in  which  the  quantity  of 
fluid  in  the  lungs  may  be  diminished^  ^hat  of  determln- 
jog  to  the  surface  of  the  body*  so. as  to  increase  the  in* 
sensible  perspiration }  ^nd  it  is  probable*  th^  some  pf 
the  substances  which  have  been  used  aifc  expectpraatSf 
particularly  those  connect^,  with  the  class  of  di^phore^ 
tieSj  owe  what  virtues  they  hate  to  this  operation. 

£xpectorant$  are  not*  then*  to  be  regarded  as  medicines»' 
which  assist  the'  rejection  of  a  fluid  already  (^creted,  or 
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which}  according  to  Dr  Cullea's  opiaijvo,  alter  its  consis- 
teiice»  and  render  it  thin  where  it  is  too  viscidy  by  which 
its  expulsion  is  rendered  moreirasy*  They  are  rath^r^  be 
considered  either  as  increasing  the  natural  exhalation^ 
where  it  has  been  deficient,  in  which  case  the  expecto* 
xatioQ  that  takes  place  is  the  consequence  of  this,  ..and 
not  Am  cause  of  any  relief  that  is  aflForded  ^  oF:  as  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity  of  fluid  where  it  19  too  c^ptouSj 
ekher  by  stimulating  !the  exhalant  vessels,  incrjeasingthe 
actioti  of  the  pulmonary,  .absorbetits*  or  determining  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  by  which  diminution  the  expul- 
sion of  the  remaining  fluid  is  facilitated.  On  one  or 
other  of  these  principles,  we  may,  with  sufficient  probabi- 
lity, explain  the  eflFects  of  this  class  of  remedies,  and  th^it 
application  to  the  treatment  of  diseases* 
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From  this  diflnerence  in  the  mode  of  operation  of  ez- 
pectorantSy  it  is  eTident  that  they  will  prove  useful  in  op- 
posite diseases,  and  that  in  some  diseases  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  those  belonging  to  one  division,  but  not 
from  the  others. 

In  pneumonia,  where  the  expectoration  is  deficient,  as 
this  arises  not  from  any  deficiency  of  power  to  expecto- 
rate, but  from  a  diminution  of  the  fluid  usually  thrown  out 
into  the  bronchiee,  owing  to  a  constricted  state  of  the  ez- 
halant  vessels,  it  is  evident  that  those  expectoiants,  which 
.  act  by  removing  such  a  state,  will  be  most  useful,  while 
such  expectorants  as  stimulate  these  vessels  would  be  ra- 
dier  prejudicial.  Hence  the  utility  in  such  cases  of  nausea- 
ting doses  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  or  of  ipecacqan ;  and- 
similar  advantage  may  be  derived  from  their  use  in  catanb, 
and  perhaps  also  in  spasmodic  asthma.  On  the  contraryi 
where  the  efTusion  of  fluids  into  the  bronchise  is  too 
great,  as  in  humoral  asthma,  or  in  the  chronic  catarrh  to 
which  old  people  are  subject,  those  expectorants  which 
are  more  directly  stimulant,  as  the  diflFerent  balsams,  and 
several  of  the  gum-resins,. as  myrrh  or  ammoniacum,  or 
those  which  promote  absorption,  as  squill  or  foxglove, 
will  be  found  more  useful.  In  considering  the  particuht 
expectorants,  they  may  be  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible 
according  to  these  subdivisions. 
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Amtimonium. 
Ipecacuanha. 
Digitalis  purpurea. 

NiCOTIANA  TABACUM. 

scilla  maritima* 
Allium  sativum^ 
poltgala  senega. 
Ammoniacum. 
Mtrrha. 

Mtroxylon  peruiferum. 
toluifera  balsamum. 
Styrax  benzoin. 
Sttrax  officinale, 
Amtris  gileadsnsis. 
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Amtimonium.    An€i1a6np  ^  CP^IJb  9 1  £.)  - 

Of  the  preparations  of  antimony  which  have  been  em- 
ployed a$  expector^ts,  t)}e, principal  are  the  tiydro-^nl- 
phuretted  oxide,  and  the  tartrate  6f  antimony  and  pocasL 
The  first,  under  the  forms  of  what  are  named  SLermei 
mineral^  and  golden  precipitate  of-imHilK>tty#  Ms  at  one 
time  celebrated  as  a  remedy  in  pertcMstft  atid  il#^^^neamo« 
nia,  in  a  dose  of  from  5  to  fD-^miii^'i  btti%)6kig  ^certain 
in  its  strength,  has  faUen*%dM  diMseJ  Th^  tftftraterf 
antimony  and  potash  is  used  id'ihli^WiHe'  eAe)l^  and  in 
some  forms  of  asthma  and  ca^Mij-m  tIie''d49eH>f  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain,  repeated  etH^iAt<^ii(i  oftttld  hour* 
It  is  also  frequently  combined  witft'^MU  stttt^kber  ex* 
pectorants. 

Ipecacuanha.    Ipecacuam    (Page-3290 

Ipecacuan,  operating  in  the  sattoe  itiahner  hi^kfiy  as  an- 
timony, has  like  it  been  used  as  an  expdctot'ailt  in  a  dose 
of  two  or  three  grains.  It  is,  ho^efer,  less  frequently 
employed. 

Digitalis  purpurea.     Foxglove.     (Page  1?7.) 

Digitalis  is  employed  with  much  advantage  in  humo- 
ral asthma,— dyspncea  aquosa,  and  in  catarrhus  senilis, 
obviously  from  its  popper  of  promoting  absorption,  by 
which  it  removes  the  fluid  accumulated  in  the  lungs  ap« 
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patently  from  diminished  action  of  the  absorbents.  By 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  this  fluid,  it  facilitates  the  ex- 
pectotation  of  the  remainder,  and  hence  appeals  to  act  ^ 
an  expeewmiti  and  it  relieres  the  difficulty  of  breathmgi 
and  the  irritation  to  which  its  accumulation  gives  rise. 
In^QUch  causes,  it  is  prc^r  to  grre  it  rather  in  small  doses^ 
than  to  push  its  operation  to  any  great  extent ;  a  grain  of 
the  dried  leaves,  or  h^f  an  ounce  of  the  infuskm  daily, 
will  be  a  sufficient  dose. 

NicoTiANA  Tabacum.    TcAacco.  '  (Page  ISS.) 

Tobacco  has  been  celebrated  as  ^n  expectorant  in 
chronic  catarrh  and  humoral  asthma,  under  the  form  of 
the  watery  extract,  the  dose  of  which  is  two  or  three 
grains.  Its  general  action  being  similar  to  diat  of  £sa^ 
glove,  it  no  doubt  operates  in  these  moi:bid  affections  on 
the  same  principle,  though  probably  much  inferior  to  the 
other. 

SCUXA  MARITIMA.     Sc^uill.     (Page  331.) 

Squill,  next  to  its  employment  as  a  diuretic  in  drop^ 
«y,  is  most  frequently  used  as  an  expectorant ;  and  it  ia 
more  particularly  in  those  ci^s  where  there  ifS  an  aocu}- 
mulation  of  the  pulmonary  mucus  tliat  it  is  prescribed ; 
hence  it  probably  operates  by  its  power  of  promoting  ab- 
sorption. In  inflammatory  slates  of  the  system,  where, 
from  constriction  of  the  pulmonafy  vessels,  the  exhala- 
tion is  diminished,  it  is  probably  less  useful ;  it  has  even 
been  considered  injurious  in  pneumonia,  unless  when 
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€ombiaed  ttrith  tartrate  of  antiindo]^*-  ]Ai.aojtzpeetQnaC^ 
it  18  alio  used. in  pertussis^  aad in  Aat  disease  is  firequenl- 
If  giTenin  such  a  dose  as  to  ptodnce  TWiitiiig.  -  Iq  dl 
tbe^  cases  it  is  generailj  used  under  the  ixufm  <tf^  die 
vinegar  or  syrup  of  squill,  the  dose  of  the  ftfcfter^lmii^ 
half  a  drachm,  of  die  latter  a  drachnii  repetted-eiverf 
Aird  or  fourth  hour.  The  squill  pill  is  sontetiaea  «sed 
iif  dirottic  catarrh  in  a  dose  of  1€F  grains  dailf  • 


Allium  sativum.     Garlic.    Hexand.  Mon^n. 
cea,  Rat&e*     South  of  Suroftl 

.:!  Tas  root:  of  this  plaittij  wUch  is  of  the  bulboue' jund, 
ha%  when. recent,  a  fcetid  smell  and  acrid  taste.  By 
being  long  kept  it  becomes  shrivelled  andinert.  Its-taiie 
an^  smell  are  extracted  by  water  by  infusion  ^  by  d^tocm 
lion  they  axe  nearly  lost.  By  distillation  it  aibrds  an  es-^ 
sential  oil  odorous  and  acrid. 

Garlic  has  a  considerable  analogy  to  squill,  and  tits  o- 
peration  is  probably  neaWy  the  same :  it  acts  as  a  diure- 
tic, diaphoretic,  and  expectorant ;  hence  its  use  in  drop* 
sy,  rheumatalgia,  and  humoral  asthma.  Its  dose  is  half  a 
drachm  or  2  scruples,  swaUowed  whole^  or  made  into 
pills  with  soap.  A  syrup  prepared  by  digesting  it  ia 
vinegar,  and  boiling  th€;liquid  with  the  due  proportion  of 
sugar,,  has  been  used  as  an  eicpectorant.  Externally  gar- 
lic bruised  is  applied  as  a  stimulant  and  robefacient* 

OJk.  Prep.—^x.  Alii,  Sh.  Dub. 
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PotTOAtA  sEi^EqA.     S^neks^,     Rattlesnake- root;*    Dia^ 

delph,  Octand.  l»o$nentac.  Radix,     iforth  America^ 
.    This  rool  is  in  articulated  shqotSj  of  a  greyish  yellow 
colour  ;  its  taste  is  bitter  and  pungent.     Its  active  .piat- 
ter  is  extracted, partially  by  water  with  the  assistance,  of 
beat,  and  completely  by  alkohol* 

«v  Senekaihas  been  frequently  employed  as  an  es^pecto- 
xant  in  pneiimoniai  after  the  highly  inflammatory  stage 
of  the  disease  has  b»een  subdued.  Its  dose  in  substance 
il  from  10  to  20  grains,  but  it  is  generally  used  in  the 
form  of  decoction,  of  which,  when  prepared  according  to 
the  formula;  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  an  ounce,  or  an 
ounce  and  a  half  may  be  given  every  second  or  third 
Jidur.  As  it  operates  also  as  a  diuretic,  it  is  probable  that 
its  efficacy  depends  on  its  power  of  increasing  absorp- 
tion, and  hence  that  it  is  more  adapted  to  those  cases 
where  there  is  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  bronchixj^ 
than  to  afiPections  of  an  opposite  nature. 

Ogic.  Prep. — Dec.  Folygal.  Seneg.  Ed.  Lond. 

Ammoniacum.     Amiponiac.'    Gummuresina. 

, .  This,  gum-resin  is  brought  from>Egypt  and  the  East 
Indies ;  the  tree  which  produces  it  having  not  been  accu- 
rately known.  The  London  College  have  now,  on  the 
authority  of  Wildenow,  designated  it  as  the  Heracleum 
Gummiferum,  this  having  been  raised  by  that  botanist 
from  the  seeds  often  found  mixed  111  the  gum^ammoniac 
of  the  shops.  It  is  in  large  masses,  or,  when  of  the  best 
quality^  in  small  round  fragments,  yellow  on  the  surface^ 
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tndivfafte  witlun.  It  has  t  Isdnt  «melp  «Bi^  a(  tuniMoi 
taste.  It  is  partidly  soluble  invllRAttl.  WVrter  tritan^ 
ted  with  it.fenns  a  mtikylUke  mbtlMer  £rt»iA  which,  os 
•tandiiig, «  resinoiM  ioMtteir  vnkAdkih' ''- 

N  r 

Gmtt^ammoniac  b  prindp^n^r  ei^Atflo)^^'«a  eapecio- 
fant,  and  is  frequently  prescribed. ihrsisdintft  and  chfCMic 
dttArhV  Its  dose  ts  f rdhi  It)  to  SO  gvains  %-  eKther-  gitren 
imder  the  form  of  pill,  oifdiffiised  ki#aiieriaind  frequent- 
ly comlnned  with  squill  -or  tartrate  ef  atodmony.  Eitev^ 
inilly  it  is  applied  as  a  <Kscuti(tot,  uiider  tfietofm  ofplas* 
terj'tb  i^hite  swelling  of -thelmeey^and' tt>  iodolmt  tu- 
moi^,  <being  beat  int^  a'  soft*^iiss  ^i^dti^'fibegary  and 
•preiid<)ri leather.  ';^  ^'  '  ' 

tfffic.  'Prtp^'Emf.  Anitcti  Ehnpl  AiMIOn:  cum  Hydv. 


MTEBfii^.     Mynh.     Gummih^isman 

Myrrh  is  the  produce  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia ;  the> 
plant  from  which  it  is  obtained  has  never  yet  been  accu- 
rately described.  It  is  in  small  irregular  pieces  of  a  red- 
.,dish  brown  colour,  has  a  sm^U  rather  fragrant,  and  a 
warm  bitter  taste.  It  consists  of  gUm  and  resin  ;  the 
htter  appearing  to  constitute  its  ac tire  matter.  Aik<^l 
dissolves  the  resin,  and  the  solution  is  rendered  turbid  by 
the  affusion  of  water.  Water  boiled  on  the  myrrh  dis- 
solves the  gummy  mafter,  to  which  part  of  the  resin  ad- 
heres,  and  this  evapbrated  affords  the  watery  extract, 
which  is  less  active  than  the  myrrh  itself. 

Myrrh  is  an  eicpectorant,  which  has  been  r^arded  as 
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too  stimuiatiDg  to  be  employed  in  phesmomc  inflatfnnia- 
tion,  but  which  has  been  often  emjAoyed  in  asthma  and 
chronic  catarrh,  and  sometimes  in  phthisis.  Its  dtee  is 
from  10  to  20  grains.  The  watery  extract,  which  has 
been  preferred  by  many  physicians  to  the  myrrh  itself^  and 
which  is  the  form  under  which  it  has  been  used  in  phthi- 
sis, seems  to  be  an  injudicious  preparation,  as  the  myrrh 
is  merely  weakened  in  power.     Myrrh  is  ^Iso  sometimes 

*  employed  in  amenorrhoea.    Its  tincture  is  in  common  use 
as  a  stimulating  application  in  sponginess  of  the  gums^ 

'and  sometimes  also  to  foul  ulcers*. 

Qfic.  Pr^jE?.— .Tinct*  Myrrh.  Ph.  EiL  Lend.  Dub, 

Mtroxylon  PERUiFERUM.  '  Balsamum  Peruvianutp. 
Peruvian  Balsam.  Decand.  Monogyn.  Lomentacea* 
South  America.  ^ 

This  balsam  is  said  tft  ht  extratted  by  boiling  the  bark 

'  snd  young  branches  of  the  tree  with  water ;  it  has  ^Iso 

been  affirmed  that  it  is  obtained  by  exudation.     It  is 

•  thick  and  viscid,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  has  a  strong 
smell  somewhat  fragrant,  and  a  bitter  pungent  taste.    It 
affords  a  small  portion  of  essential  oil  by  distillation,  and  ^ 
of  acid  of  benzoin  by  sublimation.     Its  remaining  mat- 
ter  is  resinous.     It  is  entirely  soluble  in  alkohoi. 

Peruvian   balsam  is  considerably  stimulant.      It  has 

:  been  employed  as  an  expectorant  in  catarrh  and  dyspnoea, 

'  more  particularly  in  those  forms  of'  these  diseases  where 

the  secretion  of  pulmonary  mucus  is  increased,  and  may 

perhaps  be  of  some  adraatage  in  stim'ulating  the  exhalants 
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or  absoibenb*    It  has  likewise  beeii  ^resoSbed  as  m  re* 

'snedy  in  paralyiis^  dtoonic  rheumatisin»'  aoi'leocorrhcBa. 

Its  dose  is  from  5  to  15  gTaitis»  and  it  is.  -best  given  dif- 

fiised  hf  mucilage j  or  made:  into  pills  by  any  TegetaUe 

■  powder.-    •    " 

Q^.  Prepi^T.  Bals.  Per.  Lmd. 

ToLUiFB&A  BAL8A.MUM.    Balsamum  Tplatanttm.    Bal- 
.    sam  of  Tolu.    Deeand.  Monogifn..Lmnefitac€£.    SauA 
America, 

Tolu.  balsam  is  obtsuned  from  incisiona  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree ;  it  thickens,  and  in  time  becomes  concrete,  and 
of  a  resinous  fracture  and  appearance ;  it  has  a  fragrant 
od6tlr,  and  a  watm  iiweetish  taste.  It  dissolves  entirely  in 
alkohol,  and 'communicates  its  odout:yid  taste  to  water  by 
boiling.     It  contains  a  sm;^1l  quantity  of  add  of  benzmm 

This  is  the  mildest  of  all  the  balsams.  It  has  been 
used  as  an  expectorant,  and  its  tincture  or  syrup  some- 
times enters  into  the  composition  of  mucilaginous  mix- 
.  tures  used  in  cattarh,  but  its  powers  are  very  inconsider- 
able, and  it  is  employed  principally  on  account  of  its 
flavour. 

Cfffic.  Prep — Syr.  Toluif.  Bals.  Ph.  Ed.  Lond.^TmtX. 
Toluif.  B.  Ed,  Dub. 

Sttrax  benzoin.    Benzoinum.    Benzoin  or  Benjamin. 
Decand.  Monogyn.  Bicornes.  Balsamum.    India. 

This  balsam  is  obtained  by  exudation ;  it  is  in  brittle 
glasses,  composed  of  brown  and  white  fragments  j  its 
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tmell  is  fragrant ;  it  has  little  taste.  H  consists  almost 
wholly  of  resin,  and  is  therefore  nearly  entirely  soluble 
in  alkohol.  It  likewise  contains  a  considerable  portion  of 
th^t  peculiar  acid)  which,  as  it  exists  in  greater  quantity 
in  it  than  in  any  other  vegetable  matter,  is  named  Ben- 
zoic acid.  This  is  obtained  from  it  by  sublimation,  or 
by  decoction  with  water,  and  likewise  by  boiling  it  with 
potash  or  lime,  with  either  of  which  it  combines,  and  is 
afterwards  separated  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  is  in 
white  brilliant  scales,  retains  the  flavour  of  the  benzoin^ 
and  with  acidity  has  likewise  a  degree  of  pungency. 

Benzoin  is  rarely  employed  in  medicine.  Its  acid  is 
used  as  an  expectorant  in  asthma,  in  a  dose  of  10  or  IB 
grains;  but  it  is  probably  a  medicine  of  little  pqwer.  It. 
enters  into  tlie  composition  of  the  ammoni^ed  and  cam- 
phorated  tinctures  o£  opium,  and.  is  scarcely  applied  tt» 
any  other  use. 

Ofc.  Prqt?.— T..  Benz.  C.Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

•-"        ' . 
Styrax  officinalis..    Storax.     Decand.  Motip^n.  Bi* 

comes.  Bals^mum*     South  of  Europe\  Asia. 

This  substance  is  in  masses  soft  and  slightly  unctuous^ 
of  a  brown  colour,  with  scarcely  any  resinous  lustre  or  ap- 
pearance \  it  ha^  a  strong  fragrant  odour,  and  a  bitterish 
pungent  taste.  It  consists  principally  of  resin,  with  a 
small  portion  of  benzoic  acid.  It  resembles  benzoin  in 
its  virtues ;  was  formerly  used  as  an  expectorant,  but  is 
now  little  regarded.  The  purification  of  it,  ordered  in 
some  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  is  altogether  superfluous. 


Amtr^  CriLEAi^Nsis.    Bakamuoi  GileMenee. .  Balsfim 
cnr.Balm  of  GUeadt     Octand* .  ^omgj/n.  Dutms^.  jfrnr 

•  ..  h     .;       ■        ■  I  ■     .  t      ■.    ■ 

Thi$  boltaniy  bbtaindlibjincisionf  made  in  the  trank 
q£  the  treet.  km tiie.£ociii  of  a  milky  jtitc^  higUf  firag^ 
mat,  dnd  i8*to  much  Talued  in  tfafe'Eaat*  tbat  it  ia  said 
not  to^  be  imported  into  Enropew  A  coarser  kind  is  ob^ 
tained  by  strong  decoction  of  the  branches  and  leaves^  o£ 
^yellow  colonri  and  thick  oonsis|bfiice}  its  taste  ia  warm 
and  bitter ;  its  flaionr  somewhat  fragrant*  What  is  met 
within  tl)e  8ho|iSt  under  the  name  of  Balsam  of.  Qileadp 
is^  a  lesinous  jmce  having  none  of  fhese  qoalities*  and 
probably  the  produce  of  a  difierent  pbmt.  It  seems  little 
superior  to  the  finer  kinds  of  turpentine. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  genuine  balsam  of  Gilead 
have  been  very  highly  extolled,  undoubtedly  with  much 
exaggeration.  The  common  balsam  is  scarcely  used ;  but 
its  qualities  seem  to  be  similar  to  those  6f  the  balsam 
ofPerui  with  more  acrimony.   .  >. 
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CllAP.   XIII. 


OF  SIALAGOGUES. 


oiALAGOGUEs  are  substances  which  increase  the  salivary 
discharge.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  the  mastica- 
tion of  substances,  which,  by  their  acrimony  and  pun- 
gency, excite  the  action  of  the  vessels  which  secrete  the 
saliva,  or  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  certain  medicines. 
Of  the  latter,  mercury  is  the^nly  certain  sialagogue ;  and 
all  its  preparations,  when  administered  in  certain  quanti- 
ties, produce  salivation  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

As  a  class  of  remedies,  sialagogues  are  of  little  impor- 
tance. The  sialagogue  operation  of  mercury,  it  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  does  not  ;ippear  essential  to  its  ef^ 
ficacy  in  any  disease,  but  is  regarded  merely  as  a  test  of 
the  mercury  acting  on  the  system.  Tt>e  acrid  siala- 
gogues, by  increasing  the  secretion  of  saliva,  and  by  their 
pungency,  sometimes  relieve  the  pain  of  (oothach,  and 
have  been  supposed  useful,  by  th^  derivation  they  occa^ 
sion,  in  some  kinds  of  headachy 
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SIALAGOGUES. 


Hydrahgyuus. 
Anthemis  ptrethrum. 
Arum  macolatum. 
cochlearia  armoracu. 
Daphne  mezereum. 
Amomum  zingiber. 

NiCOTIANA  TABAqUM^ 


Hydrargyrus.     Quicksilver.     (Page  212.) 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  pe- 
culiarity which  mercury,  under  every  form  of  prepara- 
tion, has  of  exciting  the  secretion  of  the  saliva.  Some 
have  remarked,  that  in  consequence  of  the  gravity  of 
this  metal,  by  which,  when  received  into  the  circulation, 
it  is  disposed  to  retain  the  "  direct  line  in  which  it  is  pro- 
pelled from  the  heart,  it  is  more  certainly  determined  to 
the  vessels  of  the  head,"  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  which 
is  altogether  absurd.     It  has  likewise  been  supposed  to 


r 
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Vt  by  lessening  the.  consistence  of  the  bloody  and  dis^ 
posing  it  to  pass  more  easily  into  the  salivary  glands,  sp 
as  to  increase  their  secretion, — an  opinion  equally  gra^ 
tuitous  and  improbable.  Dr  Cullen  endeavoured  to  solve 
the  problem,  by  supposing  that  mercury  has  <<  a  parti- 
cular disposition  to  unite  with  ammoniacal  sahs,  and  that 
such  salts  are  disposed  to  pass  o(F  by  the  salivary  glands 
more  copiously  than  by  any  other  excretion."  But  mer- 
cury has  no  peculiar  tendency  of  this  kind  \  and  if  it  had, 
these  salts  are  not  more  a1)undant  in  the  saliva,  than  in 
some  other  secretions.  If  another  hypothesis  might  be 
hazarded,  the  following  perhaps  would  afford  some  ex- 
planation of  this  singular  property.  The  urine  appears 
more  peculiarly  designed  to  convey  matter  which  has 
been  received  into  the  circulating  mass,  but  which  is  still 
excrementitious,  from  the  system.  To  pass,  however^ 
with  this  fluid,  it  is  necessary  that  the  matter  conveyed 
should  be  soluble  in  it ;  and  when  it  is  so,  we  can  dis- 
cover it  in  the  secretion  by  chemical  tests.  If  there  is 
any  property  connected  with  it,  therefore,  which  shall 
prevent  this  solubility,  it  probably  will  prevent  the  sub- 
stance from  being  secreted.  Now,  the  phosphoric  acid^ 
abundant  in  urine,  must  in  this  mode  counteract  the  se- 
cretion  of  mercury  in  any  form  of  preparation,  by  form- 
ing with  it  a  compound  insoluble,  and  to  which  the  slight 
excess  of  acid  cannot  communicate  solubility.  The  mer- 
cury, therefore,  existing  in  the  circulating  mass,  when 
brought,  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  to  the  secreting 
Tesseb  of  the  kidneys,  will  not  pass  through  their  whole 
Vol.  I.  E  e 
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course,  but  if  conveyed  so  far  as  to  be  combiifed  with 
phosphoric  acid}  willy  from  this  combination)  be  incap- 
able of  being  conveyed  onwards^  and  will  therefore  be 
retained  in  the  composition  of  that  part  of  the  blood 
which,  does  not  enter  Into  the  secretion,  but  returns  into 
the  circulation.  It  must  be  discharged  by  some  othfer 
emunctory :  .a  portion  of  it  appears,  from  some  facts,  to 
pass  off  by  the  insensible  perspiration  ;  but  the  tenuity  of 
this  secretion,  if  the  term  maybe  employed,  must  be  un« 
favourable  to  this  mode  of  discharge.  The  salivary  se« 
cretion  is  one  by  which  it  may  be  more  easily  transmit- 
ted ;  and  this  transmission  may  even  be  facilitated  by  the 
affinity  exerted  to  the  oxide  of  mercury  by  the  muriatic 
acid,  the  soda  and  ammonia,  which  are  the  chief  saline 
ingredients  in  saliva }  for  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
triple  compounds  of  these  substances, — a  soda-muriate, 
and  ammoniaco-muriate  of  mercury,  are  to  a  certain  extent 
soluble  in  water ;  and  if  the  mercury  is  thus  secreted,  it 
will  of  course  stimulate  the  secreting  vessels  through 
which  it  passes,  and  increase  the  discharge. 

The  increase  in  the  salivary  discharge,  effected  by 
mercury,  is  attended  with  pain  and  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
mouth,  with  softness  and  swelling  of  the  gums,  and 
sometimes  with  slight  ulceration,  or  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  swelling,  extending  over  the  throat  and  face. 
These  effects,  when  excessive,  are  best  checked  by  the  use 
of  opium,  of  purgatives,  of  a  blister  applied  to  the  throat, 
and,  as  Mr  Pearson  has  recommended,  free  expo8^re  to 
a  cool  dry  air.    From  theory,  the  administration  of  suU 
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phur,  or  sulphuret  of  potash*  has  also  been  recommend- 
ed. 

ft  * 

The  remaining  Sialogogues  act  only  by  topical  appli- 
cation. '  i 

Anthemis  ptrethrum.     Fellitory  of  Spain.     Syngenes, 

Polygam,  superfl.    Composite,    RadtK^     South  of  Europe* 

-« 
This  root,  though  cultivated  in  this  country,  is  gene- 

rally  imported  from  Spain;    Its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid,  ita 

acrimony  x'esiding  in  a  resinous  principle,  which  alkohol 

» 

dissolres,  forming  a  very  acrid  tincture.  It  is  a  remedy 
which,  from  stimulating  the  salivary  glands^  and  exciting 
a  discharge  of  saliva,  is  used  in  toothache  and  sometimes 
gives  relief.  It  has  also  been  chewed  in  palsy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  throat; 

Arum  macuLatum.    tVak^-lLobin.    Gyttand.  Fofyand. 
Piperita,  Radix*  Indigenous, 

The  foot  of  this  plant,  when  recent,  is  extremely 
acrid)  by  drying,  its  acrimony  is  much  impaired.  In 
digesting  it  with  alkohol,  or  with  water,  and  evaporating 
either  solution,  an  extract  is  obtained  less  acrid  than  the 
^  root  itself,  the  vapour  condensed  has  not  much  acrimonyt 
and  hence  the  principle  in^  which  this  property  resides 
appears  to  be  one  very  easily  decomposed.  It  resembles 
pellitory,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes,  but 
its  pungency  is  unpleasant;  Internally,  it  has  sometimes 
been  used  as  a  stimulant  in  palsy  and  rheumatism. 


I 
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CotHUBMXA  ARMOEACIA.  Rapluuitts  riuticaiiiis*  Hone- 
radish.     TeiraAffi.  SUic.  SUiquosM.  Radife.  Indigenous. 

Thb  root  of  tbii  pkuil,  when  reccpti  has  >  pcgetrating 
taate»  with  ^  degree  of  sweetness*  It  excites,  when 
chewed,  a  sense  of  heat,  and  a  discharge  of  saliva.  Its 
pungency  resides  in  an  essential  oil>  aiid  iip  dutfefbre  toK 
bj  drjing«  Water  and  alkohbl  may  be  impregnated  widi 

it.  ■  ■     ■.    '     ^ 

Horse-fadtsh  is  a  stimnlant,  iriiidi,  as.  a  sia|agogn^ 
has  been  used ^in  patmlysis  of  the  toqgne..'  jEt  has-aliis 
Ijfeea  used  internally  ia  paralys\p  and  rheinkiadsm,  m. 
9Adima  and  dropsyt  about  a  drachm  of  the  seoeot  root 
cut  in  small  pieces  bdng  swsdlowed  entire;  Eztemallf 
it  has  been  applied  as  a  rubefacient,  and  its  symp  hat 
been  used  as  a  remedy  for  hoarseness.      ■  .  ' 

Offic*  Pr^.— -Infus.  Armorac.  Comp.  Lond,Dub.^^fix, 
Armbrac.  Cornp.  Ph,  Lond. 

pAPHNE  ME^EKEUM.    Mezereon.    (Page  415.) 

TiiE  bark  of  the  root  of  mezereon  has  a  very  consider* 
abl0  degree  of  acrimony,  so  that  when  chewed  it  im« 
presses  a  sense  of  heati  and  irritation  in  the  mouth  and 
upper  pari;,  of  the  throat,  and  at  the  same  time  excites 
the  salivary  discharge.  As.  a  sialagogue,  however,  it  is 
scarcely  used. 

Amomum  zingiber.    Ginger.    (Page  267.) 

GiKCEH-RooT,  from  its  pungency,  excites,  when  mas- 
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ticatedi  a  sense  of  heat  and  increased  discharge  of  saliva^ 
and  is  sometimes,  like  other  sialagogues,  employed  to  re- 
lieve the  pain  of  toothach. 

NicoTiANA  TA^ACUM.    Tobacco^    (P^g^  IS^O 

Tobacco,  when  chewed,  increases  the  action  of  the 
salivary  glands,  and  the  same  eflFect  is  produced  in  the 
Usual  method  of  smoking  it.  Partly  from  this,  and  part- 
ly from  its  narcotic  operation,  exerted  aj:  the  same  time 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  sometimes  relieves,  especially  in  the 
htter  mode  of  using  it,  the  pain  of  tootbacbi  or  of  eaf< 
a?h. 


.  J  ■ 
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.■■*'.  ' 

JSrehinbs  or  St^mutatorieSi  are  substaims  wUch  oo 
fasibn  si  disf harjge  from  the  noatrilsy.  ditl^er  pf  ^  mueoQi 
or  serous  fluid.  They  all  opente  hj  direct  appUcatipOi 
und  generally  in  consequence  of  a  slightly  acrid  quality f 
Any  substance  in  fine  pow4er  snuflM  up  d^.novtrils  has 
this  eSect  in  a  pertain  degree  s  but  ^  iii  asli'^t^lxe  esr 
pectedy  n^ore  copious  as  the  substance  is  morie  acrid  or 
atimulating.  The  di8chaige»  as  produced  by  difierent 
pnhinesi  varies  in  extent,  and  in  the  time  during  which 
it  cpntinues.  Some  also  occasion  a  sense  of  heat,  or 
even  inflame  the  membrane  to  which  they  are  applied, 
while  others  have  no  such  effects. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  effects  of  this  class  of  remedies 
inust  be  yery  limited,  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  dis* 
ease.  By  the  evacuation  they  occasion,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  they  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluid  circulating 
in  the  neighboi|ring  vessels  \  hence  they  have  been  in- 
ferred to  be  useful  in  rheumatic  affections  of  the  muscles 
pf  these  parts,  and  in  toothach.  It  has  even' been  sup- 
posed, that  their  ejects  may  es^texid  to  all  the  branches 


\ 
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of  the  external  carotidi  and  Dr  CuUen  mentionSi  that  he 
ha8>  apparently  from  this  operation,  known  headach,  pain 
of  the  ear,  aiM  some  cases  of  ophthalmiai  cured  or  relieyed 
by  the  use  of  errhines.  He  has  likewise  supposed,  that 
ibey  may  hare  been  of  use  in  preventing  apoplexy  or 
psAsy :  this  at  least  shouldf  hie  remarks,  be  so  far  attended 
tOg  that  whenever  any  approach  to  these  diseases  is  sua* 
jpected,  the  drying  up  of  the  mucous  discharge  should  be 
attended  tO|  and  if  possible  obyiatedf 


f  '    ■  ■■■■in-i-ii<i    I      I  I      I,. 
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Iris  florentina, 

2e!sculus  hipp0castanu14» 
,   Origanum  majorana* 
Lavandula  spiCa. 
rorismarii^us  of^ginaus, 

ASARUM  EUROPiEUM. 

Veivatrum  album. 

NiCOTIANA  TAQACUM. 

Euphorbia  officinalis, 
svb-sulphas  htdrargyri, 
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•  .  .   i '  ^      ■  ; 


Iris  vloremtika.    Floyeotiiie  Orrtt,     Hfiand*   Mm^ 

\ 

THp  tdM  ^  tha  phtit>  fmd  6toi«  to  ofif0r  ta^ 

taete.    ft  i$  a  tiiitd  ^tettiotatiMf » Ml<  ^dim  iMSf^dMfr  iM^ 

position  of  J<mijft  liephriic  «kitlib.    qii  ^  tin:,  ^.i.   ,.        ^ 

*  .  .  "i  "  * 

■         >•-  .  ....  i£   itAt'.       i*   12        1 .  ■  4 

^cuLus  mppocA8TANUM.    Horse-Chesnat.    HewUmd. 
Monogyn.  JrMlat^  Sifiun.  Cprtex. 

Thb  fruit  isfiliidtfee  i»  piintipftlly  fiuinaceoos  \  ^and 
this  Carina  actf  as  a  sfefrnutatory*  The  bai4^  is^bitter^  and 
)ias  beisn  proposed  ats  a  subsUtute  f(Mr  PeruTian  Bark. 

pkiGANUM   MAjoEANA,     Sweet  Majoraoi.      DiifymuM. 
Gymnosperm*     Verticillata.     Herba*     South  rf  Murcpe. 

The  leaves  of  this  herb  have  an  aromatic  odour,  and, 
when  dried  and  reduced  to  power,  a  slight  erlrhine  power. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis.  Rosemary.  J)ia,nd.  Monogt/n. 
Verticillata.  Summitates  florerUes* 

The  flowers  and  flowering  tops  of  this  plant  have  a 
fragrant  odour,  which  resides  in  an  essential  oil*     It  is 
used  as  a  stimulating  perfume^  ^nder  the  form  of  the  dis-  ' 
tilled  spirit,  and  the  powder  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
other  errhines. 

qffic.  Pr^p.— 01.  Ess.  Rorism.  Spirit;  Rorism.  Ph*  Lond^ 
Pu^.Sd. 
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liATANDULA  spiCiT.    Lavender.    DiJynam.  Gymnosperm. 
Verticillatd,   Spicajtorentes.     South  of  Europe. 

Lavender  flowers  have  a  fragrant  tmelli  and  a  warm 
bitterish  taste.  They  yield  a  quantity  of  essential  oil^ 
mrhich  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant,  whien  com* 
bined  with  alkohol,  and  lother  aromatics,  under  the  form 
of  what  is  named  Compound  Spirit  tJi  Lavender.  The 
Simple  spirit  or  solution  of  the  oil  in  alkohol  is  used  as  a 
perfume,  and  the  dried  leaves  in  powder  are  efrhine. 

Offic.  Prep, — Spir.  Lavand.  T.  Lav.  C.  01.  Lavand. 
TKEd,  Lond.  Dub. 

■  NicoTiANA.    Tobacco.     (Page  183.) 

The  leaves  of  tobacco  are  in  common  use  as  an  errhine; 
cbeir  powdtr  forming  the  different  kinds  of  8nu£F. 

AsARifM  EUROPJBUM.    Asarabacca.    DoJec^nd.    Mom^ 
gyn.  Sarmentacea.  Folia.  Indigenouf. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  possess  rather  more  errhine 
power  than  those  hitherto  noticed,  and  are  employed  as 
the  basis  of  the  offieinal  "sttmutatory  powders* 

Offic.  Prep.^F.  Asar.  Eurdp.  C.  Pfuirm.  Ed.  Dub. 

YfiRATRUM  ALBUM.    Hellebotus  Albus.    White  Helle« 
bore.     Pchfgam* ,  Monmc.   Lilia^es.     South  tf  Europe. 

The  root  of  this  plant  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell 
when  fresh,  which  is  lost  by  drying,  and  an  acrid  taste 
which  is  retained.    Snuffed  up  the  nostrils  in  very  small 
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quantity,  it  excites  violent  sneezingi  with  a  sense  of  heatf 
and  a  copious  discharge  of  thin  mucus.  It  is  therefore 
sometimes  used  ^s  a  sternutatory  mixed  with  some  of.  the 
milder  and  more  fragrant  errhines*  Taken  internally,  in 
the  dose  of  a  few  grains,  it  acts  as  a  violent  emetic  and 
cathartic.  Extemally*  when  mixed  with  lard,  so  as  to 
form  an  ointment,  or  in  the  form  of  decoction^  it  is  used 
as  an  application  in  some  cutaneous  diseases. 

Offic.  Prep.—T.  Verat  A.  JS^/.— Dec.  Verat.  Ungt 
Verat.  Z.^^.— Ung,  Helleb.  A.  Dub. 

Euphorbia  officinalis.   Dodecand.    Trigynia.  'Gummi^ 
resit§a.     Africa. 

This  substance,  which  is  of  a  resinous  nature,  is  said 
to  be  obtained  by  exudation  from  incisions  in  the  branches 
of  the  plant  producing  it.  It  i$  in  small  round  frag- 
ments, having  scarcely  any  smell,  but  a  very  acrimonious 
taste.  Its  operation  as  a  drastic  purgative  is  so  violent, 
that  it  is  never  given  internally.  Its  powder  is  the  most 
violent  of  all  the  errhines,  occasioning  a  copious  discharge 
of  mucus,  with  a  sense  of  heat,  and  even  inflammation. 
Hence  it  is  scarcely  ever  employed.  Externally  it  has 
been  used  as  a  rubefacient  or  vesicatory. 

SuB-suLPHAs  HYDRARGYRi.    Sub-Sulphate  of  Mercury. 

This  preparation  of  mercury  is  an  errhine,  and  has 
been  employed  in  chronic  ophthalmia  and  amaurosis; 
one  grain  of  it  being  mixed  with  six  or  eight  grains  of 
any  mild  vegetable  powder^  and  snuffed  up  the  nostrit^ 
occasionally. 
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RUBEFACIENTS  AND  EP1SFASTIC9.  , 

• 

XvuBEFACiENTs  and  Epispastics  operate  nearly  on  the 
tame  principle,  and  produce  sin^ilar  effects^  differing  on- 
ly in  degree.  Tbey  may  tber^fo^e  be  considered  as  sab- 
divisions  of  one  class* 

The  term  Epispastic  has  been  applied  to  whatever  ap- 
plication has  the  power  of  producing  a  serous  or  puri- 
form  discharge}  by  exciting  a  previous  state  of  inflamma- 
tion or  suppuration.  The  term  includes  blistersi  issues 
and  setons ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  restricted  to  the 
first  of  these,  and  it  is  this  which  chiefly  falls  under  the 
department  of  Materia  Medica. 

Blisters  are  those  external  applications  which  excite 
inflammation  on  the  skin,  and  which,  occasioning  a  thin 
serous  fluid  to  be  poured  from  the  exhalants,  separate  the 
cuticle  from  the  true  skin,  and  form  the  appearance  of  a 
vesicle  or  blister. 

The  mode  in  which  they  produce  this  effect  is  sufli* 

■ 

ciently  evident ;  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  stimulating 
power  of  the  substances  applied,  which  exciting  increased 
action  in  t^^  extreme  blood  vessels,  induce^  inflampaa- 
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tion,  and  causes  the  pouring  out  of  .the  serous  fluid  with 
which  the  vesicle  is  filled.  Hence  we  deduce  the  pri- 
mary eflFects  of  these  applications  on  the  general  systemT 
By  the  increased  action  they  excite,  and  the  pain  they  oc- 
casion, they  act  as  stimulants,  and  ^  they  may  act,  it  hat 
been  supposed,  as  evacuants,  by  the  quantity  of  fluid 
which  they  cause  to  be  poured  out. 

There  can  now  be  little  dispute  by  which  of  these 
modes  of  operation  blisters  are  used  with  advantage  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases.  The  quantity  of  fluid  discfaar* 
ged  is  so  inconsiderable,  and  the  relief  obtained  often  so 
stidden  and  complete,  that  it  would  be  assigning  a  very 
inadequate  cause  for  their  effects,  if  we  stiould  ascribe 
diese  to  any  evacuating  power. 

Some  have  imagined  that  canth^rides,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  common  blister'mg.appKcations^,  are  absorbed 
in  part  by  the  inflamed  surface,  and  that  it  is  to  the  pecu- 
liar action  of  this  acrid  matter  stimulating  the  system, 
that  many  of  the  eflFects  of  bKsters  are  owing.  But  there 
is  no  proof,  nor  indeed  any  reason  to  beKcve,  that  this  ab- 
sorption is  uniform  or  frequent ;  the  sanJe  eflFects  are  ob- 
tained  from  blistering  applications  into  the  composition 
6f  which  cantharides  do  not  enter,  while  they  are  not  ob- 
tained from  the  internal  administration  of  cantharides. 
The  eflJlects  of  blisters  are  therefore  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
pain  and  inflammation  they  excite,  and  the  stimulus  which 
is  thence  j^opalgated  to  the  general  system."^ 

It  is  a  principle  with  regard  to  the  living  body,  demon- 
strated by  many  facts,  that  where  a  morbid  action  exists, 
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it  may  be  often  removed  by  inducing  a  SifFerent  action^ 
even  of  a  morbid  kind,  in  the  same  part,  or  in  part3  ad 
contiguous  to  it  as  possible;  and  where  th^  mort^d  ac« 
tion  extends  to  the  whole  system,  it  may  be  renibvell'bjf 
one  of  a  different  kind  being  excited  etther  generally}  of 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 

From  this  principle  is  explained  the  efficacy  of  blisiers^ 
in  all  cases  of  ihfiammation  and  dpa^modiii  constriction  ; 
a  new  inflammation  being  excited  by  the  Ufeter' which 
occasions  derivation  of  action.  Hence,  too,  the  advantage 
obtained  is  greater  w^en  the  blisteris  ^ppl\^dil&  Mir  as 
possible  to  the  part  affected.  Tl|is)>rinciple  regt^lates  the 
application  of  blisters  in  pneumoniai:  hepatitis,  phrenttfi^y 
angina,  ophthalmia,  rheumatism,  and'every  other  case  of 
active  inflammation.  In  these  affections,  blisters  are  used 
with  evident  advantage  ;  the  local  inflammation  which 
is  excited  more  than  counterbalancing,  by  this  operations 
the  stimulant  effects  at  the  same  time  produced. 

A  similar  principle  exists  with  respect  to  the  pain  ex- 
cited  by  blisters,  which  may  also  be  applied  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  advantages  derived  from  them  in  other  dis- 
eases. It  has  long  been  remarked,  that  exciting  one  pain 
often  relieves  another,  and  hence  blisters  afford  relief  in 
toothach,  and  other  painful  affections.  Epilepsy  and  hys- 
teria arising  from  irritation  Kave  be^n  removed  by  blisters  ; 
apparently  from  their  exciting  pain,  engaging  the  atten- 
tion, and  diminishing  the  sensibility  to  irritation. 

Lastly,  blisters  exert  a  stimulant  operation  on  the  ge«> 
neral  system^  and  raise  the  vigour  of  the  circulation. 
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^ence  their  utility  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  kindy  where 
extreme  debility/prevails.  From  their  peculiar  operation 
tOOf  they  are  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  used  to  obviate 
the  local  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  other  parts,  that 
sometimes  exists  in  fevers  of  this  kind,  as  they  contribute 
to  resolve  it  without  reducing  the  strength  of  the  system. 
It  is  also  from  their  stimulating  power,  and  perhaps 
from  exciting  pain,  that  blisters  are  of  advantage  in  apo- 
plexy and  paralysis. 

J 

.  Rubefacients  operate  precisely  In  the  same  manner 
as  blisters ;  they  excite  pain  and  inflammation,  but  only 
lA  an  inferior  degree,  so  that  no  fluid  is  discharged ;  and 
by  these  efiects  they  more  peculiarly  ohviate  local  inflam- 
nation.  They  are  usedi  therefore,  for  the  same  purposes. 


EPISPASTICS  AND  RUBEFACIENTS. 


MeLOE  VESICATORIUS. 
EUPHORBIUM. 
PlX  BURGUNDICA. 
SiNAPIS  ALBA. 

Allium  sativum. 
Ammonia. 
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Cantharides.    Meloe  Vesicatorius.   Lrtta  Vesicatoria. 

Under  the  history  of  this  substance  as  a  diuretic^tit 
has  been  remarked)  that  it  is  a  still  more  important  arti^ 
de  of  the  Materia  Medica  as  an  epispastic.    It  is  thf 
substance,  indeed,  which  is  now  almost  exclusively  enir 
ployed  to  raise  a  blister,  as  it  acts  with  certainty,  and  is 
not  liable  to  induce  that  deep-seated  ulceration,  which 
Bometimes  follows  the  application  of  other  acrid  substan- 
ces that  have  been  used  for  the  same,  purpose.     The 
cantharides  in  powder  is  mixed  with  lard  and  wax,  so  as 
to  form  a  plaster  of  a  proper  consistence,  which  is  ap<- 
plied  to  the  part,  generally  for  10  or  12  hours :  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  .proper  vesicle  is  usually  formed  ;  it 
is  then  ci^,  to  allow  the  serous  fluid  to  be  discharged» 
and  the  inflamed  part  is  dressed  with  any  mild  oint« 
ment.    Camphor  has  been  sometimes  added  to  the  blis- 
tering plaster,  with  the  view  of  obviating  the  strangury 
which  is  liable  to  be  occasioned.     But  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  it  has  any  such  eflFect :  the  plentiful  use  of  diluents^ 
while  the  blister  is  applied,  prevents  it  much  more  cer- 
tainly;  and  it  is  always  proper  when  a  blister  is  applied^ 
.especially  if  large,  or  in  inflammatory  diseases,  to  order 
the  patient  to  drink  freely  of  any  mild  diluent  liquor* 
Where  the  strangury  does  occur,  from  the  application  of 
a  blister,  it  is  relieved  by  an  enema  of  tepid  water,  with  a 
£ttleof  expressed  oil,  and  SO  drops  of  tincture  of  opium. 
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In  some  diseases^  as  in  apopleicyi  it  is  <tf  impoitaaoe  C» 
be  certain  ojF  the  operation  of  an  eplspastic^  and  to  have 
its  effect  produced  in  a  short  time*  To  attain  these,  t 
compound  plaster  is  order^  by  the  Edinburgh  Cblteg*, 
Emplast.  Meloes  Vesicat*  Comp;  in  which  the  slimnlattng 
"•lid  epispastic  power  of  the  cantharide^  is  increased  by 
the  addition  d  other  acrid  subf  taocest  burgundy  pitdhi 
turpenttnipy  TenUgrease,  jnustard  and  pepper.     ' 

-After  a  blister  has  been  raised,  it  is  often  of  adfaa> 
tage  Co  convert  the  serous  discharge  into  one  of  a  pum* 
^  lent  nature,  by  exciting  suppuration,  or  to  form  what  is 
termedan  Isdue :  this  can  easily  be^eflected  by  the  applb 
cation  of  any  acrid  stimulating  ointment  %  one  com^oeed 
€f  wax  and  oil,  vrith  a  small  proportion  oi  ca&tharides,'ik 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose,  as  by  the  irritatioii  fe 
excites,  it  keeps  up  the  inflammation,  and  at  length  pvo^ 
duces  suppuration.  Any  foreign  body  retained  on  the 
inflamed  part  answers  the  same  pjirpose.  What  ate 
named  Orange  Peas,  the  small  unripe  fruit  of  the  orange, 
^  polished,  are  usually  employed,  as  by  their  odour  they 
cover  the  foetor  of  the  discharge.  One  of  these  is  re* 
tained  on  the  blistered  part  by  a  slip  of  adhesive  plaster, 
and  by  the  irritation  it  occasions  keeps  up  a  constant 
discbarge.  A  set6n,  or  cord  introduced  by  means  of  a 
needle,  answers  the  same  purpose.  When  by  any  of 
these  methods  a  puriform  discharge  is  established  in  a 
part,  considerable  effects  arise  from  the  morbid  action 
which  it  continues,  and  the  evacuation  it  occasions.  R 
is  a  practice,  often  employed  with  advantage  in  asthma, 
paralysis,  and  a  number  of  chronic  afl^ctions. 
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EuPHORBiOM.    Euphorbia  Officinalis.    {Page  442.) 

This  resinous  substance,  already  conudered  as  an 
errhine,  is  a  powerful  vesicatory.  It  enters  into  the  epis^^ 
pastic  compositions  of  the  farrier,  and  might  be  employ- 
ed,  mixed  with  other  epispastics,  when  it  is  of  importance 
to  obtain  the  effects  of  a  blister  in  their  full  extent, 
speedily  and  with  certainty. 

Fix  Burgundica.     Burgundy  Pitch.     Pinus  Abies. 
Moncecia.  Monadelph.     Conifers, 

This  resinous  concrete  is  obtained  by  exudation  from 
incisions  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is  boiled  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water  \  is  strained ;  and  when  cold 
forms  a  concrete  resinous  matter,  retaining  a  little  essen- 
tial oil.  As  a  rubefacient,  it  is  spread  upon  leather,  and 
applied  to  the  skin :  it  excites  a  slight  degree  of  infiam- 
mation,  and  an  exudation  of  serous  fluid,  without,  entire* 
ly  separating  the  cuticle,  so  as  to  produce  ^,  blister. 
Hence  it  is  less  painful  in  its  operation,  and  the  applica- 

0 

tion  of  it  can  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time.    Jt  is 
used  with  advantage  in  catarrh,  pertussis  and  dyspnoea. 
Offic.  Pr^.— .Emp.  Pic.  Burg.  Dub. 

SiNAPis.  Mustard.  (See  page  3S2.)— The  flour  of 
mustard-seed,  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  wheat-flour 
or  crumbs  of  bread,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  vinegar, 
forms  what  is  named  a  Sinapism,  an  application  which 
acts  as  a  powerful  rubefacient.  It  is  applied  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet  in  typhoid  ferers,  where  there  is  extreme  de« 

Vol.  I.  F  f 
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bility,  or  determination  to  the  head.  It  is  used  in  the 
same  manner  in  comatose  affections  y  the  application  of  it 
in  either  case  being  continued  for  an  hour  or  two.  It 
soon  excites  a  sense  of  pain,  and  if  applied  long  produces 
inflammation. 

Ojffk.  Pr^.— Catap.  Sinapeos.  Lond.  Duh* 

Allium.  Garlic.  (See  p.  424?.) — ^The  bruised  root 
of  this  plant,  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feetj  produces  ef- 
fects similar  to  those  of  the  sinapism,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  tt  is.  less  powerful^  and  its  odour  is  un- 
grateful. 

Ammonia.    Ammonia. 

The  solution  of  ammonia  in  water  (Aq.  Ammoniac) 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  muriate  of  ammonia  by  lime^ 
with  the  assistance  of  heat,  the  ammoniacal  gas  being  ab- 
sorbed by  water,  through  which  it  is  transmitted.  The 
solution  has  a  very  pungent  odour,  and  applied  to  the 
skin  acts  as  a  rubefacient.  The  common  form  under 
which  it  has  been  employed,  is  mixed  with  two  or  three 
parts  of  expressed  oil,  with  which  it  forms  a  thick  sapo- 
naceous compound,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Vo- 
latile Liniment.  A  piece  of  flannel  moistened  with  this, 
and  applied  to  the  skin,  soon  excites  pain  and  superficial 
inflammation.  It  is  often  employed  instead  of  a  blister 
to  the  throat,  in  angina  tonsillaris,  being  less  painful,  yet 
frequently  efFectual.  It  is  also  sometimes  applied  by 
friction  to  relieve  the  pain  of  rheumatism. 

Ofic.  Prep. — 01.  Ammon^  Ed,  Dub. 
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THIRD  DIVISION.— OF  CHEMICAL  REMEDIES. 


u, 


NDER  this  division  are  comprised  those  few  classes 
of  medicines^  the  operation  of  which  either  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  chemical  changes  they  produce,  or  is  mate- 
rially modified  by  these  changes.  I  have  placed  under 
it  the  classes  of  Refrigerants,  Antacids,  lathontriptics, 
and  Escharotics. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


OF  REFRIGERA17TS. 


■  _  I 

1  HE  substances  arranged  by  authors  on  the  Materia 
Medica  under  the  appellation  of  Refrigerants,  have  been 
usually  defined,  Such  medicines  as  directly  diminish  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  and  reduce  the  heat  of  the  body 
without  occasioning  any  diminution  of  sensibility  or  ner« 
Tous  energy.  The  theory  delivered  of  the  operation  o£ 
these  medicines  is  unsatisfactory  and  obscure ;  nor  are 
even  the  facts  adduced  to  establish  the  existence  of  such 
a  class  of  remedies  altogether  precise*     It  19  acknow- 
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ledged  by  Dr  Culleui  th^t  <<  in  many  trials  made  on  pur- 
pose, it  did  not  appear  that  the  supposed  refrigerants  di- 
minished that  temperature  of  the  body,  which  is  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  it  in  health."  He  concludeSi 
therefore,  that  the  defiliitioh  shbuld  apply  otily  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  temperature  when  it  has  been  morbidly 
increased,  and  even  in  this  case  the  effect  of  these  niiecS- 
cines  is  allowed  by  practical  writers  not  to  be  considera- 
ble. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  the  opinions  that  have 
been  advanced  on  the  mode  of  operation  of  these  substan- 
ces, since  they  are  in  general  absurd  and  unintelligible. 

m 

Dr  CuUen,  in  particular,  gives  an  explanation  on  this  sub- 
ject, founded  on  the  most  obscure  and  hypothetical  ideas, 
and  which,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  understand. 
Its  basis,  he  remarks,  is  a  doctrine  delivered  by  Needham, 
**  that  there  is  every  where  in  naturp  an  expansive  force 
and  a  resisting  power  ;  and  that,  particularly  under  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  the  expansive  power  appears  in  all 
the  parts  of  organized  bodieS)  in  consequence  of  which 
they  shew  a  singular  vegetating  power  5  while,  at  the 
same  time,  ih  other  bodies  there  is  a  power  resisting  and 
preventing  the  action  of  this  vegetating  power,  and  at 
least  of  diminishing  its  force.''  This  power,  it  is  added, 
is  found  in  those  saline  substances  commonly  supposed 
to  be  refrigerants ;  and,  *<  as  an  increase  of  heat  is  no 
other  than  an  increase  of  the  expansive  force  in  the  heat- 
ed parts,  it  may  be  understood,  how  resisting  powers  may 
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Umimh  RTKf  pmf^n^t^nl  e%f^miirp  &f <:e  aad  h^eat  in 

bur  bodies/* 

Tiie  4ii$co?i$rie8  pf  Mpdera  CbemUtry  furtHsb  ;ofne 
faci^f  which  may  perhaps  be  applied  to  thi^  subject  i  and 
^deed  jy^  i$  oaly  tp  iLqs^  d^jscpy^ries  whicl^  (establish  the 
source  of  apimai  D^giperaturie,  t)>at  we  ai:e  tp  Ipok  for  an 
explanation  of  the  change^  to  which  it  is  subject. 

It  i$  estabiished  by  numerous  ei^periments  and  obser- 
TatlooS)  that  the  coosumption  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs  is- 
mate^ly  influenced  by  the  nature  ofj  the  ingesta  receiv*- 
ed  into  the  stom^.  When  the  food  and  drink  are  com- 
posed pf  substances  which  contain  a  small  proportion  of 
WY0nf  It  is  i^QOwn  that  the  consjamption  of  oxygen  in 
ihe  lungs  is  increased,  and  this  even  in  a  short  time  after 
the  aliment  has  been  received*  Thus  Mr  Spalding,  the 
^ebrated  diver,  observed,  that  whenever  he  used  a  diet 
<^  animal  foodi  or  drunk  spiritou9  \iquors,  he  consumed 
in  a  much  Sorter  time  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric 
air  in  bis  diving  hell ;  and  therefore  he  had  learned  from 
experience  to  confine  himself  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and 
water  for  drink,  when  following  bk  psrofessipn*  During 
digestion  too,  it  was  eataWshed  by  the  eicperiments  of 
I^voisier  and  Seguin,  that  a  larg^  proportion  of  oxjrgen  ^ 
tfian  usual  is  consumed. 

But  it  is  known  that  the  animal  temperature  is  deriv* 
ed  from  the  consumption  of  oxygen  gas  by  respiration  ; 
and  that  an  increase  in  that  consumption  will  occasion  a 
greater  evolutipn  of  caloric  in  the  system,  and  conse« 
quently  an  increase  pf  temperature  in  the  body,  while  a 
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diminution  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen  will  hare 
opposite  effect. 

Ifi  then,  when  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  morbid- 
ly increased,  we  introduce  into  the  stomach  substances 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  especially  in  a 
loose  sta^e  of  combination,  we  may  succeed  in  reducing 
the  general  temperature.  This  we  accomplish  in  part 
by  a  vegetable  diet,  but  still, more  e^ctually  by  the  free 
use  of  acids.  The  vegetable  acids  in  particular,  which 
by  ei^perienqe  are  found  to  be  the  best  refrigerants,  are 
readily  acted  on  by  the  digestive  powers,  and  assimilated 
with  the  food*  And  as  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  they 
contain  is  already  in  a  concrete  state,  little  sensible  heat 
can  be  produced  by  the  combination  of  that  element 
with  the  other  principles  of  the  food.  The  nutritions 
matter  which  is  received  into  the  blood,  containing  thus 
a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  usual,  will  be  dispos- 
ed to  abstract  less  of  it  from  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and 
consequently  less  caloric  will  be  evolved.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  will  be  reduced,  and  this  again  operating 
as  a  reduction  of  stimulus,  will  lessen  the  number  and 
force  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart. 

It  might  be  supposed,  however,  that  any  effect  of  thi^ 
kind  must  be  very  trivial;  and  it  actually  is  so  ;  for  we  * 
find  in  practice  that  refrigerants  produce  no  sudden  or 
great  change.  They  operate  slowly,  and  have  little 
other  effect  than  moderating  the  morbidly  increased  tem- 
perature. The  whole  of  their  effects,  as  Dr  Cullen  re- 
tnarks,  are  so  slowly  produced,  as  not  to  be  very  evident 
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to  our  senses^  nor  easily  subjected* to  experiment)  being 
found  only  in  consequence  of  frequent  repetition. 

This  ifi  probably  the  action  of  acids.  The  other  refri« 
gerantS)  the  neutral  salts,  perhaps  act  in  a  similar  man« 
ner ;  the  acid  they  contain  may  yield  oxygeA ;  but  they 
are  still  less  effectual  than  acids,  stnd  their  refrigerant 
power  is  even  problematical,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
operate  on  a  principle  different  from  that  which  has  been 
pointed  out,— the  power  they  hare  of  producing  in  the 
stomach  a  sensation  of  cold.  If  a  draught  of  cold  water 
be  swallowed,  the  sensation  of  cold  it  produces  in  the 
stomach  is  equivalent  jto  a  partial  abstraction  of  stimulus^ 
which  being  extended  l^  sympathy  to  the  heart,  occai- 
Btons  a  transient  reduction  in  the  force  of  the  circulation^ 
and  by  tlus,  or  by  a  aiaiilar  sympathetic  affection,  causes 
a  sensation  of  cold  over  the  body.  Nitre  is  an  example 
perhaps  of  a  refrigerant  acting  in  this  manner.  It  ex- 
cites a  sensation  of  cold  in  the  stomach,  even  when  taken 
dissolved,  and  still  more  in  the  solid  state ;  and  this  is 
quickly  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  and  force 
of  the  pulsatbns.  Hence  nitre  acts  n)ore  suddenly  than 
any  of  th^  other  refrigetrants,  and  is  more  transient  in  its 
operation.  It  may  also,  however,  operate  in  some  de- 
gree more  permanently,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vege- 
table acids ;  as  it  appears  that  nitre,  from  the  florid  colour 
which  it  gives  to  blood,  parts  with  oxygen  readily. 

It  is  evident  that  the  indication  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  by  the  use  of  refrigerants,  is  the  re- 
duction of  the  morbidly  increased  temperature.  Hence  the 
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propriety  of  their  administration  in  synocfaa  and  otber 
pure  inflammatory  diseases,  and  in  typhus  fever ;  in  both 
of  which  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  increased)  though 
from  different  causes.  In  inSammatory  diseases,  the  cir- 
culation being  so  much  more  rapid  than  usual,  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  is  sent  both  through  the  whole  body 
;  and  through  the  lungs  in  a  given  time  ;  and  the  usual  al- 
terations of  the  blood  going  on,  the  evolution  of  caloric, 
which  is  [he  consequence  of  these  alterations,  must  be 
increased,  and  the  temperature  raised.  In  such  cases, 
the  use  of  acids,  by  lessening  the  disposition  of  the  blood 
to  consume  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  may  be  useful  in  re- 
ducing the  temperature  ;  and  nitre  may  be  of  advantage, 
BS  it  diminishes  the  force  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart ; 
but  these  means,  it  is  evident,  can  have  only  a  trivbl 
effect,  compared  with  those  direct  evacuations  by  which 
the  force  of  the  circulation  is  lessened. 

The  increased  temperature  in  typhus  fever  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  same  cause,  but  seems  rather  owing  to 
the  absorption  of  the  animal  solids  constantly  going  on, 
and  which,  containing  comparatively  little  oxygen,  cause 
the  blood  to  consume  more  of  it  in  the  lungs.  The  iir- 
troduciion  of  acids  into  the  system,  by  afFording  this  ele- 
ment in  a  concrete  state  to  that  matter,  will  lessen  the 
consumption  of  it  in  the  lungs,  and  will  of  course  mo- 
derate the  morbidly  increased  temperature,  tn  either  of 
these  forms  of  disease,  therefore,  refrigerants  may  be 
Uteful,  and  accordingly  we  find   them   very   generally 
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ttled  in  all  the  ^cies  of  fthnle  afiection  ;  though  they 
are  6ttU  to  be  regarded  as  medicines  of  weak  power. 


REFRIGERANTS. 


Citrus  medica. 
Citrus  aurantium. 

TaMARINDUS  INDICA9 

A.cetum. 

SuPER-TARTRAS  POTASSiE. 
NiTRAS  POTASS^. 
^ORAS  SODiB. 


All  acids  are  supposed  to  he  Refrigerants^;  vbizt  die 
vegetable  acids  are  allowed  to  possess  this  power  in  a 
more  eminent  degree,— -a  superiority  which,  according  td 
the  preceding  view,  must  be  founded  on  their  being 
more  easy  of  assimilation,  and  of  being  acted  on  by  the 
chemical  processes  of  the  living  system. 
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The  native  vegetable  acids  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
fruits  of  vegetables.  The  sour  juice  of  these  fruits  con- 
sists of  the  Citric  or  Malic  Acid,  or  more  frequently  of 
a  mixture  of  both^  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  tar- 
taric acid.  The  citric  acid  is  that  which  is  most  largely 
employed,  as  it  forms  chiefly  the  acid  juice  of  the  orange 
and  lemon,  the  two  a<;id  fruits  in  common  medicinal 
use. 

Citrus  medic4.     Lemonum.     Lemon.     (Page  260.) 
Succus  fructus.     Acidum  Concretum. 

The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  lemon  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  citric  acid,  diluted  with  a  portion  of  saccharine 
and  mucilaginous  or  gelatinous  matter.  As  the  fruit  can- 
not always  be  procured,  various  methods  have  been  em* 
ployed  to  preserve, the  juice.  The  most  eflFectual  is  to 
add  to  the  expressed  juice  a  portion  of  alkohol^  and  to 
put  it  aside  until  the  mucilaginous  matter  is  deposited, 
then  by  a  moderate  heat  to  evaporate  the  alkohol,  and 
preserve  the  acid  juice  in  bottles  carefully  closed.  Even 
as  prepared  in  this  method,  ho'iyeyer,  the  juice  is  liable  to 
chemical  change. 

By  a  different  process,  the  citric  acid  can  be  procured 
pure  and  in  a  crystallized  state.  To  the  expressed  lemon 
juice  gently  heated,  carbonate  of  lime  is  added  so  as  to  neu- 
tralize it ;  citrate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  being  insoluble  is 
precipitated  ;  it  is  washed  with  water  to  carry  off  the  ex- 
tractive and  mucilaginous  matter,  and  is  then  submitted 
to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  \  which^  when  digested  or 
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boiled  on  it  for  a  short  time)  combines  with  the  lime^ 
and  disengages  the  citric  acid ;  and  by  evaporation  and 
cooling,  this  is  obtained  in  a  crystaUized  fonn.  ThU 
process  was  originally  given  by  Scheele»  and  it  has  been 
received  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Lemon  juice  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  refnge* 
rantf  being  adapted  to  cool  and  quench  thirst,  and  used 
for  these  purpose^  in  febrile  affections.  A  grateful  heje" 
rage  is  formed  from*  it,  diluted  largely  with  water,  and 
sweetened  a  little  with  sugar :  or  the  fruit  sliced  down  is 
added  to  any  mild  diluent.  A  preparation  form  it,  which 
is  used  as  a  refrigerant  in  fever,  is  what  is  named  the 
Saline  Mixture,  formed  by  neutralizing  lemon  juice  by 
the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  o£ 
potash,  adding  to  this,  water  with  a  little  sugar  and  a 
small  portion  of  any  distilled  water.  Of  this  mixture^  a' 
table>spoonful  is  taken  occasionally ;  it  is  grateful,  but 
cannot  be  considered  as  possessed  of  any  power,  any  re- 
frigerant quality  which  may  belong  to  the  acid  being 
probably  lost  by  its  neutralization. 

Another  form  under  which  lemon  juice  is  used  in 
£ever,  principally  with  the  view  of  relieving  nausea  or 
checking  vomiring,  is  that  of  the  Effervescing  Draught,  as 
'  it  has  been  named.  A  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  diluted  lemon  juice  are  mingled  together,  and  while 
in  the  act  of  effervescence,  the  mixture  is  swallowed* 
The  efficacy  of  it  is  probably  dependent  on  the  pungen- 
cy and  stimulant  operation  of  the  carbonic  acid|  but  it 
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affords  a  grateful  form  under  which  diu8  can  be  adoiims- 
tared* 

The  juice  of  the  Jemooy  and  indeed  the  citric  acid»  as 
it  exists  in  any  vegetable  fruit,  has  been  long  knovn  as 
nearly  an  infallible  jremedy  in  scurvy:  a  theory  of  its 
operation  in  removing  tbiB  disease  has  beengiven,  found- 
ed on  its  chemical  agency,  and  particularly  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  insparts  orygen  to  the  system,  but  which 
cannot  be  regarded  av  established. 

Lemon  juice  was  employed  as  a  remedy  in  syphilis, 
at  the  time  nitric  acid  received  a  trial,  and  cases  were 
given  in  which  it  proved  successful.  These,  however, 
are  doubtful,  and  it  has  never  been  established  in  prac- 
tice. 

The  crystallized  citric  acid  may  be  supposed  to  have 
the  same  power  as  the  native  lemon  juice.     This,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  uncertain,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  scurvy,  the  disease  in  which  the  medicinal 
agency  of  this  acid  is  most  important.     It  is  also  de- 
prived of  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  lemon  juice,  .an4  is 
hence  even  a  less  grateful  refrigerant  in  fever,  though 
this  may  be  communicated  to  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
infusing  a  little  of  the  rhind  of  the  lemon  in  the  water  in 
which  it  is  dissolved.     It  is  used  medicinally,  principally 
in  forming  the  effervescing  draught,  its  solution  being 
added  to  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.   One  ounce 
of  it,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  is  said,  by  Dr  Fowellf 
to  be  equal  in  strength  to  one  pint  of  common  lemon 
juice. 
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Citrus  a.urantium.      The  Orslnge.     Succus  fructus. 

(Page  259.) 

The  juice  of  the  orange  has  a  certain  degree  of  sour- 
nessr  acc(»npanied  in  the  variety  named  the  China 
Orange^  when  ripe»  with  a  sweetness ;  in  that  named  the 
Seville  Orange,  with  slight  bitterness.  The  foroier  is 
uted  as  a  refrigerant  in  febrile  affections,  more'  grateful^ 
but  less  powerful  than  the  fruit  of  the  lemon.  It  i»  also 
used  as  a  remedy  in  scurvy. 

Tamarindus  indica.    Tamarind.     (Page  347.) 

The  fruit  of  the  tamarind  contains  an  acid  pulp, 
which  is  preserved  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  unre* 
fined  sugar,  this  forming  the  Tamarinds  of  the  shops. 
The  acid  is  principally  the  citric,  sixteen  ounces  of  the 
prepared  pulp  containing,  according  to  Vauquelin's  ana- 
lysis, an  ounce  and  a-half  of  citric  acid,  half  an  ounce  of 
super-tartrate  of  potash,  two  drachms  of  tartaric  acid,  and 
half*a  drachm  of  malic  acid. '  This  pulp  forms  a  grateful 
fefrigd^ant  beverage,  a  little  of  it  being  infused  in  tepid 
water,  whicK  is  often  taken  in  febrile  affections. 

AcETUif .    Vinegar.    Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum. 

Vinegar  is  a  weak  acid,  formed  by  that  species  of  fer« 
meBtation  which  succeeds  to  the  vinous  fermentation, 
when  the  fermented  liquor  is  exposed  to  the  air  with  a 
doe  degree  of  temperature.  During  this  exposure,  its 
«piritous  flavour  and  pungency,  and  its  intoxicating  quali- 
ty) ate  lost,  and  it  becomes  more  or  less  sour.  While 
this  state  of  fermentation,  dentmiinated  the  AcetouS)  pro- 
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ceedsi  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  absorbed  ;  according  to  die 
experiments  of  Saussure,  carbonic  acid  is  also  formed; 
and  the  formation  of  the  acid  appears  therefore  to  be  ow- 
ing to  these  changes  of  composition^  in  the  prmciples  pe- 
culiar to  the  vinous  fermented  liquor.  The  product  dif- 
<fer8  according  to  the  kind  of  fermented  liqupr  from 
which  it  has  been  obtained.  In  general  it  is  more  add 
as  this  has. been  more  spiritous.  Vinegar^  from  wine^ 
therefore,  is  strongest,  and  its  odour  too  is  more  gratefol. 
It  is  obtained  of  inferior  quality  from  fermented  .malt  li- 
quors, or  from  a  solution,  of  sugars 

Vinegar  when  fully  fermented  is  limpid,  of  a  yellov- 
ish  colour,  has  an  odour  which  is.agreeable  and  somewhat 
.pungent,  and  a  sour  taste.  The  acid  existing  in  it  is  very 
largely  diluted  with  water,  and  there  are  also  present 
portions  of  gluten,  mucilage  and  extractive  matter,  and 
frequently  malic  and  tartaric  acids. 

It  is  freed  from  these  latter  substances  by  distillation ; 
the  process  for  which  has  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 
The  distilled  vinegar  is  colourless,  but  its  odour  is  less 
grateful  than  that  of  common  vinegar.  It  is  however 
purer,  and  is  not  liable  to  decomposition,  or  to  become 
mouldy ;  hence  it  is  preferable  for  the  preparation  of  me- 
dicated vinegars,  and  for  other  purposes  in  pharmacy. 

The  acid  which  is  the  basis  of  vinegar,  can  be  obtained 
in  a  concentrated  state  by  Various  methods,  principally  by 
the  decomposition  of  its  saline  combinations  %  and  pro- 
cesses of  this  kind  are  now  received  into  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. .  As  obtained  from  the  metallic  acetates  by  heat,  it 
is  in  particular  extremely  strong  and  pungent ;  and  at 
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one  time,  the  acid  thus  procured  was  supposed  to  differ 
in  composition  from  that  obtained  by  other  methods,  and 
was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  acetic  acid,  while 
the  other  was  named  acetous.  It  has  been .  established^ 
however,  that  they  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion, and  the  name  acetic  is  applied  to  the  acid  in  all  its 
states.  When  concentrated  it  is  highly  odorous  and  pun- 
gent, and  is  used  principally  as  a  stimulating  perfume. 

Common  vinegar  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  refrige- 
rant in  febrile  affections.  It  is  also  much  celebrated  as 
an  antidote  to  the  vegetable  narcotics.  Externally,  it  is 
used  as  an  application  to  burns,  and  as  a  discutient.  In 
pharmacy,  distilled  vinegar  is  employed  as  the  solvent  of 
the  active  matter  of  several  vegetable  substances. 

Offic*  Prep. — Acid.  Acet.  Dist.  Acid.  Acet.  Aronu 
Acid.  Acet.  Camph.  Syr.  Acid.  Acet.. Ed. 

SupER-TARTRAs  POTASS^.    Super-rTartTate  of  Potash. 
(Page  363.) 

From  the  excess  bf  acid  which  this  salt  contains,  it 
possesses  the  virtues  of  a  refrigerant.  A  solution  of  it  iu 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  re- 
ceiving flavour  from  the  infusion  of  a  small  quantity  of 
the  rhind  of  lemon,  forms  a  cooling  beverage,  used  in  fe- 
brile affections,  and  recommended,  especially  in  hospital 
practice,  by  its  cheapness.  Its  only  disadvantage  is  its 
being  liable  to  prove  purgative. 

NiTRAS  POTAssJE.  Nitrate  of  Potash.  Nitre.  (Page  382^ 
This  salt  impresses  a  sense  of  coolness  in  the  mouth. 
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and  when  taken  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated^  ap- 
pears to  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation. It  is  hence  not  unfrequentiy  used  as  a  refrige- 
rant in  acute  inflammatory  diseases.  It  is  given  in  a  dose 
of  from  5  tQ  15  grains  repeated  every  four  or  five  hours. 
When  given  in  larger  doses,  it  occasions  aausea,  and  pain 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  often  also  used  as  a  refrigerant,  un- 
der the  form  of  gargle,  in  the  different  species  of  cynan- 
che,  one  drachm  being  dissolved  in  six  or  eight  ounces  of 
water :  or  the  nitre  troches  are  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly 
in  the  mouth. 

Offic.  Prep — ^Troch.  Nitr.  Pot.  Ph.  Ed. 

SuB-BORAs  sODiE.    Sub-Borate  of  Soda.    Borax. 

This  salt,  consisting  of  boracic  acid,  united  with  soda, 
the  soda  being  slightly  in  excess,  is  brought  from  Thibet, 
where  it  is  found  in  a  native  state.  It  is  purified  in  Eu- 
rope by  crystallization,  and  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
crystalline  masses  of  no  regular  figure  ;  its  taste  is  cool » 
it  is  soluble  in  eighteen  parts  of  cold,  and  six  of  hot  wa* 
ter. 

Borax  is  not  used  internally  in  modern  practice,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  possess  any  activity.  Its  solution  is  in 
common  use  as  a  cooling  gargle  \  and  mixed  with  an  e- 
qual  part  of  sugar,  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  powder  to 

« 

remove  the  aphthous  crust  from  the  tongue  in  children. 
Mixed  with  honey,  it  forms  an  ofEcinal  preparationln  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 
Offic.  Pr^;.— Mel.  Boracis.  Ph.  Lond* 
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GHAR  XVIL 


OF  ANTACIPS. 


X  HESE  are  remedies  which  oWiate  acidity  in  the  sto« 
mach,  by  combinmg  with  the  acid  and  neutralizing  it* 
The  substances  most  pawerf ul  in  exerting  this  kind  of  ac- 
tion, and  which  can  be  employed,  are  the  alkalis,  and  a- 
mong  the  earths  magnesia  and  lime.  They  can  be  regarded 
only  as  palliatives,  die  production  of  the  acid  being  to  be 
prevented  by  the  administration  of  remedies  capable  of 
oDesjtoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  They  are  employed 
)fi  dyspepsia,  and  in  diarrbcea  arising  from  addity. 


ANTACIDS, 


POTASSA. 

Soda. 

Ami^nia. 

Calx. 

Magnesia^ 
Vol.  I.     *  G  g 
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the  carbonate  of  ammonia  b  also  u6ed  in  a  dose  of  half-a- 
drad^n ;  an4  the  aromatic  ammoQiated  alkohol  forms  a 
still  more  grateful  antacid  and  stimulant. 

Calx.    Lime.    (Page  236.) 

LiM£|  under  the  form  of  lime  water^  is  occasionally 
.^sed  as  ap  antacid^  in  a  dose^  of  four  or  six  ounces.  It 
operates^  not  only  chemically,  neutralizing  the  acid,  but 
by  its  astringent  and  tonic  power  contributes  to  restore 
the  tone  of  the  stomach.  It  is  also  employed  uncler  the 
form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are  two  Yarie- 
des  in  use,  Creta  Alba,  and  Lapilli  Cancrorum :  the  fbr« 
mer  named  by  the  Edinburgh  College  Carbonas  Cal'cis 
MoUiori  and  the  latter,  Carbonas  Calcis  Durior. 

Carbonas  calcis  molliok.  Creta  Alba.  White  Chalk. 

This  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  found  abundantly  in  na- 
ture, nearly  pure,  or  containing  only  minute  quantities  of 
Other  earths.  From  the  grosser  impurities  with  which  it 
is  mixed,  it  is  freed  by  levigation  and  washing.  It  is 
then  named  Prepared  Chalk,  (Creta  Prxparata.)  This  is 
an  antacid  in  very  common  use.  As  the  compound  ic^ 
forms  with  the  acid  in  the  stomach  has  no  purgative  qua- 
lity, but  appears  to  be  quite  inert,  it  is  the  antacid  com- 
inbnly  employed  to  check  diarrhoea  proceeding  from  aci- 
dity. It  is  given  in  a  dose  of  1  or  2  drachms,  with  the  adr 
dition  of  a  small  quantity  of  any  aromatic.  The  chalk 
mixture  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  affords  a  very 
good  form  for  administering  it. 
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Offic.  2V^---Pulv.  Carb.  Cafo.  Cbttip.  Mi$t.  Catb. 
Cak.  Ph.Ed.Lond.^VnW.  Cret.  C,  et  Opio.  Ph.  Lond^ 
— Troch.  Carb.  Calc.  Ed. 

Carton A$  calcig  purior.  Cancrorum  LapilH  et  Che- 
lae. Crabs'  StoneS)  Qraba*  Claws.  Cancer  Astacu^ 
CfUicer  Pagurus. 

Im  Ae  head  and  stomal  of  the  riv(^r  craw-fishi  are 
found  certain  concretions)  consisting  principally  of  carbo- 
nate of  lipie^  with  a  little  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal 
gelatin.  They  are  prepared  by  levigatipni  and  washing 
with  wateri  and  are  named  X^apilli  Cancrorum  prasparatij» 
formerly  Oculi  Canprori^m  prseparati^  The  tips  of  the 
claws  of  the  common  sea-crab  are  similar  in  composition, 
and  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  They  are  named 
Chelae  Cancrorum  pr^paratae.  Both  are  employed  as 
carbonates  of  lime^  and  being  prepared  with  more  care 
are  in  general  smoother,  and  more  easily  diffused  in  wa- 
ter than  the  common  prepared  chalk,  though  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  as^  met  wkh  vk  the  shops,  they  are 
merely  chall^  with  a  little  gelatin* 

Magnesia,    Magnesia.     (Page  350.) 

Magnesia  is  a  primary  earth,  usually  obtained  in 
the\state  of  carbonate  by  decomposing  its  sulphate  or 
its  muriate  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  in  its  pure 
state,  by  expelling  from  this  the  carbonic  acid  by  the 
application  of  heat.  In  either  state  it  is  used  as  an  ant- 
acid ;  the  carbonate  has  the  inconvenience,  where  large 
quantities  of  it  require  to  be  taken,  of  occasioning  ^atu^ 
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lence  from  tbe  dis^gagement  gf  it;  csurbcmic  ac^;  and  dug 
Iliads  to  the  preference  of  tl|e  j^ure  magnetia*  ..  It  ia  given 
in  a  dose  of  a  scruple  or  half-a-diac^.  The  salt  which 
magnesia  forms  with  the  acid  in  the  stomach  proves 
slightly  pturgatiYe  $  and  this  is  the*  only  reason  for  distinc- 
tion  in  practice  between  this  eafA  and  the-  carbonate  of 
Jime*  the  one  being  used  where  diarrhoea  accompanies 
acidity ;  the  other  where  %  baUtiTi^  effect  is  wishrd  to  be 
obtain^. 
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CHAP.  XVIIL. 

OF  HTHONTRIPTICS. 

id. 

JLxTHpNTRiPTics  are  medicines  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  dissolving  urinary  calculi :  their  operation,  it  is 
obvious,  must  be  purely  chemical. 

The  alkalis,  it  has  been  long  knovirn,  relieve  tl^e  pain* 
ful  symptoms  arising  from  these  calculi;  and  it  was 
found  by  experiment  that  they  are  capable  of  dissolving 
these  concretions  out  of  the  body  ;  hence  it  was  conclu«> 
ded,  not  unjustly^  that  their  efficacy  depends  on  their 
solvent  power.  ^ 

The  discoveries  of  Modern  Chemistry  have  thrown 
farther  light  on  this  subject:  it  has  been  proved  that 
these  urinary  concretions  consist  frequently  of  a  peculiar 
animal  acid,  the  lithic  or  uric  acid,  either  nearly  pure,  or 
sometimes  combined  with  swnmonia,  and  animal  matter 
apparently  albumen.  With  this  acid,  the  alkalis,  in  their 
pure  state,  are  capable  of  combining^  forming  a  compound 
^uble  in  water. 

Ft  has  been  ascertained,  that  from  the  internal  admini« 
stration  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  either  potash  or  soda,  the 
urine  becomes  impregnated  with  them,  so  as  to  be  sensi- 
Uy  alkaline.     Experiments  too  have  proved  tbs^t.  either  o£ 


these  alkalis  may  be  given  to  such  an  extent,  ae  to  enable 
the  oiine.  Applied  to  a  calculw  «vt  of'  die  body  to  4Jlie 
«dve  part  of  it  j  and  it  appoiis  dMrefbre  to  fi^low^idte 
tbeume  scdvent  power  will  b>  txtftsd^^B  «  cMcndoo' 

in  the  bladder  or  kidney.  Un  for  Innately,  however,  the 
use  of  (he  alkalis  to  (his  extent  cannot  long  be  persisted 
in,  from  the  irritation  they  occasion  in  the  stomach  and 
the  bladder ;  and  we  have  scarcely,  perhaps,  any  decisive 
proof  of  a  urinary  calculus  of  any  considerable  size  being 
actually  disEolved.  The  use  of  these  agents  in  a  mode- 
rate quantity,  however,  may  prevent  its  increase  }  and,  ai 
it  is  often  at  length  covered  by  matier  deposited  from  the 
urine,  by  which  its  surface  is  rendered  more  smooth,  this 
practice  frequently  alleviates  the  symptoms. 

When  the  alkalis  are  used  in  this  manner  merely  as 
paffiatirocr  they  toe  geiUnHy  etnpiore^  ter  Uw  taaa  of 
carbonate,  or  super-carbonate,  as  in  that  sttte  they  are 
more  mild  and  pleasant.  Their  solvent  power  is  bow- 
ever  lliuB  impaired.  Still  the  alkalis  in  this  mild  foim 
retain  the  power  of  preventing  the  increase  of  the  nrinarf 
concretion.  The  deposition  <i  uric  acid,  to  which  that 
increase  is  owing,  depends  in  a  g^eat  measure  on  tbe  ge- 
neration of  acidity  in  the  primtc  vise.  The  and  which  is 
there  formed  passes  of  by  the  kidneys,  and  cause*  the 
precipitation  of  the  uric  acid  ;  the  use  of  the  mild,  alkalis* 
by  correcting  tlus  acidity,  prevents  this  deposition,  and  of 
course  prevents  the  increase  of  the.  urinary  concretion, 
and  lessens  the  irritating  quality  o(  the  urine.  It  hat 
accordingly  been  fouod^  that  under  a  coitrse  of  aJfcaliM 
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rd«ediedi»^  &e  deposition  of  uric  acid^  so  freqtientlf  a^ 
hmdant  from  the  urine  of  those  who  are  Kable  ta  c«l* 
GvloSy  diminiriies  rapidly^* 

The  admnnstntiony  then,  of  these  substiances  is  dtf- 
fercQt^  aceording^  Id  the  object  of  the  practitioner,  if  he 
attempt  the  sokition  of  Ae  calculus,  the  pure  alkali  must 
be  gi^en  in  as  large  doses,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  the 
patient  cau  heat  it:  if  he  seek  merelf  to  palliate  the  spnp* 
toms,  the  contimied  use  of  modievate  doses  of  the  alkatt 
soturatedy  or  super-saturated  with  carbonic  acid  is  snffi* 
cienty  and  is  even  preferable^  as  less  hurtful  ta  the  sto- 
mach or  general  system.  In  bodi  cases,  it  is  proper  that 
dUneots  sbouM  be  freefy  used  ;  and  die  pure  alkali,  when 
employed,  ought  ahrays  to  be  aaboedwith  some  nrodlagi- 
aous  or  gelatinous  fluid. 

These  were  the  views  generally  pven  of  the  opetadon 
€»f  lithontriptic  medicines,  after  the  discoveries  of  Scheele 
and  Bergman  had  made  known  the  properdes  of  orio 
add.  More  recent  invesdgations  have  still  farther  extended 
our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  and  unfortunately  preclude 
ftiD  more  the  hope  of  lithontripdcs  bemg  employed  with 
advant^e  as  actual  solvents. 

It  had  always  been  known,  that  urinary  calciUi  are  noC 
ci  uniform  appearance  and  qualides.  Dr  WoUasten's 
researches  have  proved,  that  they  are  of  very  diffinrent 
diemical  oousdtudon,  and  his  experiments  have  bees 
confirmed  by  those  of  Foufcroy  and  Vanquelin* 

Besides  the  uric  add  calcuhis,  which  is  generally  of  u 
brown  or  ydlowish  colour,  of  a  compact  or  radiated  stmc* 
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turei  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  perfectly  sMuble  In  ^- 
kaline  solutions)  anothei  had  been  observed,  composed 
principally  of  a  matter  frequently  disposed  in  layers, 
white,  of  a  lamellated  structure,  soft  and  smooth  to  the 
touch,  and  giving  a  light  powder  of  a  brilliant  whiteness. 
This  calculus  is  not  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  but  dis- 
solves very  easily  in  diluted  acids :  it  melts  before  the 
blowpipe  into  an  enamel  ;  the  substance  composing  it  i» 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  though  it  sel- 
dom forms  an  entire  calculus  in  its  pure  state,  it  is  ofteo 
intermixed  with  the  other  usual  ingredients,  or  disposed 
with  these  in  alternate  layers. 

Phosphate  of  lime  forms  another  variety  of  calculus, 
sometimes  alone,  but  more  generally  mixed  with  uric 
acid,  or  with  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  Cal- 
culi of  this  kind  have  usually  no  great  induration,  feel 
dry  and  rough,  and  without  any  lamelJated  or  spal 
Structure ;  they  are  not  dissolved  by  the  alkalis,  but 
soluble  more  or  less  in  diluted  acids. 

Lastly,  a  calculus  had  been  known  to  surgeons,  under 
the  name  of  Mulberry  Calculus,  derived  from  its  purplish 
colour,  and  its  rough  irregular  surface.  This  is  compos- 
ed principally  of  oxalate  of  lime,  with  portions  of  uric 
acid,  phosphate  of  time,  and  animal  matter.  It  is  harder 
and  heavier  than  any  of  the  others ;  and  is  leas  affected 
by  the  usual  solvents,  alkaline  solutions  having  no  cBect 
upon  it,  and  acids  dissolving  it  with  great  diOiculty  ;  the 
llkaline  carbonates  slowly  decompose  it. 

Now,  from  these  diversities,  in  chemical  constitutioD, 
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amQng  urinary  concretions,  it.  is  obvious,  that  we  cannot 
expect  uniform  advantage  from, the  use  of  any  active  sol^^ 
IKent  as  a  lithontriptic,  since  M^h^t  dissolves  one  calculus 
wijl  have  no  effect  upon  another  ;  and  cases  have  accordt 
ingly  occurred,  where,  in&tead  of  relief  being  bbtaiined,  as 
it  frequeptlyjs  fi^m  the  use  of  alkalis,  it  was  obtained 
fropcr  weak  a(;idA,f  Tbere  is  also  a  peculiar  source  of  dif« 
ficulty,  whichi  has ;beei\  poinded  out  by  Mr  Brande,  at- 
tending the  attempt  to  exhibit  lithontriptics  as  solvents^ 
which  must  probablj^render  it  impracticable.  The.phos* 
phates  of  lim^  and  magnesia,  which  exisi  in  the  urinet 
are  retained  in  solution  principally  by  its  excess  of  acid  : 
if,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  dissolving  a  uric  aci4  cal- 
culus, or  preventing  its  increase,  ^alkalis  be  given  so  as.  to 
neutralize  this  acid,  the  deposition  of  these  phospha.tie$ 
may  be  favoured,  and  a  layer  of  tbem.fprod  on  tbe«tisting 
calculus.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe^  that  tk^  (Softr 
ness  and  spdnginess  which  have  been  obsery<$djtipit  in- 
frequently on  the  surface  of  calculi,  in  patients  who'  kave 
continued  for  a  long  period  the  use  of  alkalis,  and  Whick' 
have  been  regarded  as  proofs  of  at  least  partial  solution^ 
have  arisen  from  a  deposition  of  this  kind.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  state  of  the  urine,  or  from  the  in- 
formation afforded  by  a  small  calculus  being  dischgrged^ 
'  there  were  reason  to  believe  that  a  calculus  in  the  bladder 
consisted  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia^ 
if  we  attempted  the  solution  of  this,  by  the  administration 
of  weak  acids,  we  run  the  hazard  of  causing  the  deposition 
of  uric  acid*  Nor  pan  we  hope^  by  ar^  alternate  use  of  acids 
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and  alkalis,  so  to  adjust  them  as  to  obtain  to  any  extnt 
thnr  solvent  efFecis,  without  these  counteracting  results. 
There  is  another  mode,  in  which  it  has  been  supposed 
that  lithuneriptics  may  exert  a  solvent  power.  In  all  uri- 
nary calculi,  there  exists  a  quantity  of  animal  matter, 
Mpposed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  albumen,  and  which  has 
also  been  regarded  as  the  cementing  ingredient,  giving 
induration  to  the  calculus.  On  this  it  has  been  con- 
ceived solvents  may  act,  so  as  to  destroy  the  cohesion 
of  the  aggregate.  The  experiments  of  Dr  Egan  confirm 
this,  he  having  found  that  lime  water  is  more  eSectual  in 
destroying  the  cohesion  of  a  urinary  calculus,  than  an  al- 
kaline solution, — a  result  which,  on  repeating  his  experi- 
ments, I  have  likewise  obtained.      Now  this  superiority 

.  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  action  of  the  Hme  on  the  saline 
ingredients  of  the  calculus,  but  must  arise  rather  from  its 

I  chemical  action  on  the  albumen  or  animal  mucus,  of 
which  it  is  known  to  be  the  solvent }  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  that  lime  water,  from  this  operation, 
might  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  lithon  trip  tic.  It 
would  of  course  require  to  be  given  in  comlunation  with 
alkalis,  the  latter  neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid  in  the 
urine,  which  would  otherwise  combine  with  the  lime, 
and  render  it  inert.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  if  this  Could 
he  managed,  so  as  to  obtain  any  important  effect ;  or  that 
lime  could  be  secreted  in  its  pure  form  by  the  kidneys. 

From  these  observations,  the  advantages  to  be  expect- 
ed from  lithon  trip  tics,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  very  limited. 
They  probably  cannot  be  given  with  greater  benefit  tl 
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simply  to  correct  the  excess  of  acidity  in  llie  vrine,  so 
fireqnent  in  those  who  labour  under  calculus,  and  dius 
sender  it  less  irritating,  and  prevent  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  a  concretion.  Or,  it  b  possible,  in  cases  of  the 
mulberry  calculus,  which  produces  much  paun  from  its 
fong^  and  pointed  surface,  that  pushing  the  use  of  them 
1  little  futher  might  prove  useful,  even  by  giving  rise  to 
die  formation  of  a  layer  of  the  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesb,  which  would  at  least  render  the  surface  of 
the  calculus  soft  and  smooth*  In  Am  administration,  it 
may  be  of  advantage  to  attend  to  die  state  of  die  urine„ 
so  £ur  as  regards  its  chemical  consntution,  and  to  suspend 
or  vary  die  remedies  as  this  may  change*.  And  in  all 
cases  die  continuance  of  the  remedies,  and  die  length  to 
which  they  are  carried,  ought  to  be  regulated  principally 
by  the  relief  from  pain  which  die  padent  receives* 
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POTASSA. 

Soda. 

SaPO  ALBf^S. 

Cau. 


4B0  iiTiioKTiijprics. 

The  acrimony  of  the  alkali  is  tnuch  dintinished  by  iu 
combination  with  the  oil,  and  on  this  account  soap  has 
been  preferred  as  a  lithontriptic,  one  or  two  ounces  being 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  day.  From  the  oil  it  contains, 
feowever,  it  is  nauseous,  and  in  such  large  doses  generally 
oflensive  to  the  stomach,  and  the  supet'Saturation  witb 
carbonic  acid  affords  a  much  better  method  of  rendering 
the  allcali  mild. 


Calx.     Lime.     (Page  236.) 

Lime,  in  the  form  of  lime-water,  has  been  used  in 
Calculus,  in  the  quantity  of  a  quart  or  more  daily  :  it  ma) 
f  rove  useful  by  correcting  acidity ;  but  in  the  small  quan- 
tity in  which  it  can  be  taken,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  any  of  it  will  be  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  so  as  to 
«hange  the  composition  of  the  urine.  Were  it  secreted) 
indeed,  it  would  be  rendered  insoluble  by  the  free  j^os- 
-phoric  and  uric  acids.  The  only  method  in  which  it 
■could  be  brought  to  act  on  a  calculus,  would  be  by  con- 
joining its  administration  with  that  of  the  alkalis,  to  that 
the  urine  should  be  rendered  alkaline.  This  combina. 
tion  constituted  the  celebrated  remedies  of  Stephens; 
•but  even  with  every  precaution  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
•Jime  could  be  made  to  exert  any  real  lithontriptic  power. 


Bitters  and  astringents  have  been  found  of  service  in 
'Calculous  cases,  evidently  by  restoring  the  tone  of  the 
■Jtomach,  and  thus  preventing  the  generation  of  acid- 
Sut  they  cannot  be  considered  aS  Lithontriptic?. 
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CHAP^r  XIX. 


or  ESCHAEOTICS* 


\ 


.       < 


«     -i     •    • 


Ilsch AROTics  are  substances  which  erode  m  dissolre 
the  animal  solids.  They  produce  erouoa  or^  ukeration^ 
either  by  directly  combining  with  the  amnjutl  matter,  and 
forming  a  soft  pulp,  or  a  species,  of  f sc)iai[  :^  Or  they 
sometimes  appear  to  act  by  a  .resi^itiog  ^t^xikjr  causing 
the  elements  of  the  soft  solids  to  ent^  intPriji^  combin- 
adonsy  whence  their  cohesion  is  subKerted^^  and  their 
composition  changed.  In  both  cases  .tbelife  of  the  part 
}s  destroyed.  They  are  employed  principally  to  remove 
excrescences,  to  establish  an  ulcery  or  to  change  the  sur- 
face of  an  ulcerated  part,  converting  it  into  a  simple  sore. 
The  action  of  all  of  them  is  purely  chemical. 
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AcmA  MiNERAUil. 

SuPER-SUtPHAS  ALUMINA  £T  PanTASSJB. 

POTA88A. 

Nii^RiiiiftGeWnw  - 

'Mimiiis  AiirnAoiini   '' 

•  AcEtAs^et^p&i.  ■-\  •  *' 
K[0krA«-tiTintAirctlLr;  :  -  '^ 
StTB-krrkks  litDkARt^tRi.  - 

OxiDUM  ARSEMiCI  AtRUM. 

JUNlt»fiRUS  SABINA.  "'' 


.  .1     •  •   .  •  * 


v^'lli 


-  » 

The  Mineral  Acids  act  rapidly  as  escbarotics,  espedal- 
ly  the  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acid ;  but  from  tbeir  fluidity  tbey 
can  seldom  be  conveniently  applied. 

Super-sulphas  alu^injs  et  potassje.  Alumen.  Alum. 

AluM)  from  its  excess  of  acid|  has  a  degree  of  escharo- 
tic  power  ;  and  under  the  form  of  dried  alum,  in  which 
its  water  of  crystallization  is  expelled,  is  sometimes  used 
in  fine  powder  to  check  the  growth  of  fungous  ex- 
crescences from  ulcers.    This  powder,  rubbed  with  a 
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little  sugar,  is,  firom  the  same  propertyi  applied  to  fie* 
aioTe  opaque  specks  from  4^e  cornea. . 

FoTAssA.    Potash*  (Page.  478.) 

Pure  potash,  in  its  sojUd'8tate,.femis  a'j^ow^ifule^ 
charotic,  which  has  long  been  in  use  under  the  name  of 
Causticom  Comknune  Acenittium,  When  its  sbittti6tl» 
before  being  evaporated  entirely,  to  dryness^  is  nftised  With 
a  portion  of  lime,  its  operation  is  renderediratUer  weaker : 
this  pceparadon  is  named  Cbttsticuin  Conumme  'Mkittf. 
Either  of  them  is  made  iota: a  paste  with  soap^  and  ap- 
plied to  the  part.  This  .application  is  frequently  employ* 
ed  to  establish  an  ulcer,  and  sometimes  \n  prefdrdlce  to 
incision  to  open  a  tumor :  it  is^atteoded  with  a  consider- 
able  degree  of  pain,  and  a  sense  of  biimmg  heat  ytdiet  it 
is  removed,  a  cataplasm  is  applied,  by. which  this  as  re- 
lived, and  suppuration  ;establtshed.  Mr  fitmmons  has 
reco^nmended  potash  in  pveferen^ce  to  other  eschavotics, 
to  prevent  the  effects  from  the  ;bite  of  a  raUfivanimal.;  it 
is  applied  freely  to  die  bitten  part;  and  the  preventive 
operation  of  excision,  he  has  supposed,  may  be  rendered 
more  certain  by  touching  die  surface  with  potaiK. 


NiTRJis  AacEMTi.    Nitrate,  of  Silver. .  Caufticifio ,  Lu- 
.pare.    Lunar  Caustic.  i:  ;,' 

This  preparation  is  obtained  by  dtssolidog  silver  in 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  'Solution  to  drynefs,  meltiog 
the  mass  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  wlule  liquid  rwrining  ii  into 
Cylindrical  moulds,  in  which,  as  it  cooli,  it  becomes  con- 
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«rete*  •  It  is  the  caustic  which  is  ia  most  commoii  use  for 
checking  the  growth  of  fungous  exo^esqence^  or  chan- 
ging the  diseased  surfa^ce  of  an  ulcer,  a  little  of  it  being 
dissolved  in  as  small  a  portion  of' Water  a^  is  sufficient^ 
-and  appUed  hj  a  pencil  to  the  jpart;^: 


LI  .      I  :  <      «  • .       .  < 
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Mpil^iA^  ANTiMoisin.  Mur^te  of  Afitimony..  (Page  S26). 

'  /ITiHSifMreparatioft'of  antinHmy  has  been*  used  4s  an  es* 
oharDtici^Llmtdilietni^  Hquid  it  b  not  easily  confined  to  the 
.part  <fri  which  it  is  designed  to. act,  and  it  ihas  xia  parti- 
cular ad^raotage  to  recommend  it*. ..:  r>  >!*r 

•     'il        .»•     .Sit.;.      .«  1       A  ,  J  •  •      -     »       .i»-.  •  ■    '■  *        ,' 

SuLPfiA^  ^PP^'*,   SulphatetQf  Copper,    Vkiriplum  Coe« 
rtt}euni.    Blue  Vitriol. , 

This  salt  is  a  mild  escharoticy  and  frosn/thisr  mildness 
of  its  operation  »  adapted  to  particular  casesl  .  Its  soltt* 
tion  in  water  is  sometimes  employed  to  chahge  the  dis- 
eased surface  of  soresi  especially  of  venereal  sores,  and 
either  in  solution,  or  in  [iowder  mixed  with  ahy  mild  vege- 
table powder,  it  is  applied  toremove  specks  on  the  cornea. 

■  ■       .    '  I  ' 

SuB-ACETAS  ctJPRi.     Sub-acetate  of  Copper,     iEruge 

^ris.     Yerdigrease. 

'  This  preparation  is  formed  by  stratifying  plates  of 
copper  with  the  husks  of  the  grape.  These  istffer  a  slow 
fermentation,  whence  vinegar  is  formed  ;  and  this  acting 
to  the  copper,  forms  a  green  oxide,  with  which  a  portion 
of  the  acid  likewise  combines,  so  as  to  form  a  sub-acetate« 
It  is  in  frequent  use  as  an  escharotic,  principally  to 
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idiange' the  outface  of  foul  ulcersi  being  applied  under 
the  form  of  ointcaent  ntiyed  with  lard.  In  the  same  fonui 
it  16  applied  as  a  stimulantiasome  kinds  of  ophthalmia* 
Ogk.  Prep.'^'Ungt.  Sab*acet.  Cupr.  Ph.  Ed.  Dui^r^ 
Oxfmel.  ^ruginis*  Dub.  Lond. 

MuRi4s  HYDRARGTRi  C0RR0SIVD8.    Coxrosive  Muriatc 

ofMeriCury. 

<•     •  '  ' 

This  preparation  of  mercury  is  occasionally- employed 
as.an.escharotic.  Its  solution  in  wateri  in  the  propor* 
tion  of  onegraifi  to  the  ouncei  it  in  particular  applied  to 
venereal  ulcers.  And  still  more  dtlutei  it  is  sometimci 
«aed:a$  a  lotion  to  herpetic  eruptioni* 

Subt^jtras  HYDRARGTRI.    Sub-nitrate  of  Mercury. 

^  This  is  in  common  use  as  an  escharotiCf  and  as  a  sti- 
mulant application  to  foiil  and  languid  ulcers*  Reduced 
Co  fine  powder,  it  is  sprmkled  on  the  part,  or  it  is  applied 
mixed  with  lard  in  the  form  of  ointment ;  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  which,  a  formula  is  given  in  the  Pharmacopceias. 
Qffic.   Pr^y.r— XJng.  Sub-nitn  Hydrargyr.   fh.  Dub*  ' 

Land*  Ed» 

« 
OxiDUM  ARSENici  ALBxm.  Oxide  of  Arsentc.   (P*  231.) 

White  oxide  of  arsenic  has  been  frequently  employed 
as  an  external  application  to  atneetf  and  though  it  has 
been  regarded  as  in  some  measure  specifiCf  its  immediate 
action  is  that  of  an  escbarotic.  It  was  first  introdaced  m 
an  empirical  remedy^  and  was  appliedi  mixed  with  seve- 
ral vegetable  powders^  and  made  into  a  paste  with  the 
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yolk  of  an  egg :  this,  in  a  few  hours,  formed  an  eschar,  by 
which  the  diseased  surface  was  changed;  and  by  exciting 
suppuration  by  the  application  of  cataplasms,  this  was 
thrown  off.  It  has  since  been  u^d  under^  the  form  of  oint- 
ment or  solution.  The  latter  has  been  supposed  the  least 
psunful  form,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  the  most  effectual* 
Ten  grains  are  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  this 
solution  is  applied  by  a  pencil  to  the  sore*  It  not  tin* 
,  frequently  amends  the  discharge,  causes  the  sore  to  con- 
tract in  size,  and  cases  have  even  be^n  related  of  it6  ha« 
ving  effected  a  cure.  Violent  lancinatingpaiii  is  solti<s 
times  produced  by  its  application }  and  in  soDoe  cases, 
from  its  continuance,  the'general  system  appears  to  be 
affected;  a  symptomatic  cough  being  induced,  which  can- 
not be  relieved  but  by  suspending  the  application,  and  whep 
this  does  come  on,  the  use  of  the  arsenic  ought  to  be 
stopt.    It  requires,  therefore,  to  be  used  with  caution. 

JuNiPERUS SABiNAf    Savinc.   (Seep.  373.) 

The  leaves  of  savinc  possess  an  acrid  power, 
whence  they  are  employed  as  escharotic.  The  powder 
sprinkled  on  warts  or  excrescences  removes  them ;  or 
made  into  an  ointment  with  lard,  is  used  as  an  applica- 
^  tion  to  old  ulcers,  and  to  some  obstinate  cutaneous  affec- 
tions :  it  has  also  been  recommended  as  superior  to  any 
other  stimulating  application  in  exciting  that  degree  of 
suppuration,  necessary  to  keep  up  a  discharge  from  an  is- 
sue. 

Offic.  Prep — Cerat.  Sabinx,  Ph.  Lond,  D//f .— CM.  Sa- 
bin»i  Ph.  Ed,  Dt4. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION.— OF  MECHANICAL  REMEDIES. 

M  HE  last  subdivision  of  the  classific^ition  includes  those 
classes  of  remediesi  the  operation  of  which  is  merely  me- 
chanical.   Under  this  I  have  placed  AnthelminticSi  De- 
mulcents, DiluentSi  and  Emollients.    They  are  classes  of   * 
comparatively  little  importance. 


.f9BeSS99S9S 


CHAP-  XX, 


eF  AVTUELlf IMTtCS* 


ANTHmiiNTics  are  remedies  which  expel  worms  from 

4 

the  intestinal  canal.  They  hare  been  supposed  to  produce 
this  effect  by  various  modes  of  (qieratioo,  principally, 
however,  mechanical. 

Some,  which  are  in  coarse  rough  particles,  as  iron  or 
tin-filings,  or' consist  of  sharp  spiculx,  as  the  down  of  the 
dolidios  pmriens,  are  supposed,  by  the  mechanical  actioii 
of  these,  to  dislodge  from  the  mucus  of  the  intestines  die 
worms  which  are  evacuated. 

Odier  substances  raided  as  an^ielmintics  seem  to  hare 
no  other  property  than  bitterness.    By  this  quality  they 
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have  been  supposed  to  prove  noxious  to  tbe^e  animals: 
it  has  also  been  imagined,  that  these,  so  fat- as  they  prove 
useful,  do  so  by  restoring  the  tone  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans ;  the  prodadtion  of  worins  being^upposed  to  proceed 
from  debility  of  these  organs,  in  consequence  of  which, 
either  the  food  is  not  properly  assimilated,  or  the  secreted 
iluids  {>oured  into  the  intestines  are  not  properly  prepar- 

e4* 
-Lastly,  other  remedies  of  this  class  apparently  operate 

by  their  cathartic  power.  Those  cathartic^  which  dis* 
charge  the  i^ucus  of  the  intestines,  as  gamboge,  scammo- 
ny,  or  calomel,  are  supposed  more  peculiarly  to  have 
this  effect :  and  perhaps  it  is  this  sub-division  of  anthel- 
mintics that  have  most  efficacy.  Some  anthelmintics,  it  is 
observed  by  Dr  Hamilton,  <<  have  been  considered  as  spe- 
cific poison  to  the  insect,  and  others  are  conceived  to  de- 
stroy it  by  mechanical  triture.  Most  of  them  have  had 
their  partisans  for  the  day,  and  have  passed  in  succession 
through  the  ordeal  of  experience  into  oblivion.  The 
utility  of  such  anthelmintics  as  have  been  found  to  be 
most  beneficial,  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  in  proportion  to 
the  purgative  powers  which  they  possessed." 

After  a  course  of  those  anthelmintics,  which  are  not 
directly  cathartic,  it  is  usual  to  give  a  full  dose  of  a  pur- 
gative, which  is  even  repeated  two  or  three  times,  and  to 
this  a  considerable  share  of  the  effect,-  when  worms  are 
evacuated,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed.  Calotpel,  with  ja- 
lap, gamboge,  or  scammonyy  is  the  cathartic  usually  em- 
ployed. 
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ANTHELMINTICS. 


DOLICHOa  ^(RURIENS. 

Feeri  lim atuea. 
Stanmum  fulvsratum. 

OL^A  EUROPiBA. 

Artemisia  santonica. 
Spigelia  m arilandica,  . 
polypodivm  filix  mas. 
Tamacetum  vulgars. 

GeOFFRJB A  INSRMIS.  .      . 

Cambogia  gutta. 
sab<*murias  htdrargtri  mxtis. 


,* 


DoLZCHOs  PRVRIEKS.  Cowhage.  DiadelfJu  Dicand. 

jnUonacea.    Pubes  legumln^s  rigida.    East  and  Wat  In* 
.   dies» 

The  down  which  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  pods 
of  this  plant,  consists  of  very  sharp  spiculse,  and  is  the 
part  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  It  is  made  into  an  electua- 
ry, with  syrup  or  molasses,  of  which  two  tea-spoonfuli 
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are  given  to  an  adttlt,  and  repeated  two  or  three  time8»  a 
•trong  cathartic  being  afterwards  exhibited.  Its  action  is 
entirely  mechanical.  In  the  West  India  islands  it  is  the 
common  anthelminUcj  an^  is  described  as  being  frequent- 
ly successful,    tn  tnis  country  it  is  more  rarely  used. 


FfiRRUM.    Iron. 


•  4Ck>»* 


TuE  filings  of  this  metal  have  been  given  as  an  an« 
thelmintic|  in  a  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms  |  and  the 
sub- carbonate,  or  rust  of  iron,  was  highly  recommended 
by  Rush  as  a  remedy  against  the  tape  worm>  when  taken 
to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  drachms*  ■:''■-'    * 

StannuIi.    Tin.  .,         , 

Tin  is  reduced  to  a  powderjConsistmgof  small  round- 
ed  particles,  by  heating  it  nearly  to  its  melting  point,  and 
agitating  it  briskly.  Either  this  powder,  or  what  has 
been  recommended  in  preference,  the  metal,  in  filings,  is 
used  as  an  anthelmintic,  in  a  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms, 
or  even  in  a  much  larger  quantity.  It  is  taken  repeated- 
ly  in  the  morning,  and  a  cathartic  is  afterwards  exhibited. 
Its  efFect,  so  far  as  it  operates,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
mechanical,  dislodging  the  worm  from  the  mucus  of  the 
intestines  by  the  grittiness  of  its  partfcles.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, too,  that  it  may  act  by  generating  hydrogen  gas 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  which  proves  noxious  to  the  ani- 
mal \  and  its  efficacy  has  been  said  to  be  increased  by 
combination  with  sulphur,  by  whidi  sulphuretted  hydro* 
gen  gas  will  be  evolved. 
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OLBJL  Eutof JU&  OlnreOU.  Oieiiiii  (Nmunim.  DcoiidL 
Momggfu  SqriarUm  Obtm  expnsimm.  Smdh  <f  Emnftm 
OlUte  Qil»  or  any  other  expressed  oil,  taken  in  the 
mormng  to  die  extent  of  half*a-poandj  or  as  mui&as  the 
stomach  can  be^r,  has  been  said  to  prove  andielminticy 
but  in  the  state  of  diAinon  and  mixture  in  which  it  must 
acton  wonns  in  the  intestines,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  have  any  certui  power. 

Artemisia  sAMTONicAfc    Wormseed.  Sgngen.  Pofygam. 
superfi.  ComfonUt.  Semen.     Persia. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  have  a  faint  disagreeable  smeD, 
and  a  very  bitter  taste.  They  are  in  common  use  as  an 
anthelmintic,  and  probably  operate  merely  as  a  bitter  i  the 
dose  b  half-a>dradmi,  or  a  drachm  of  the  powder  to  an 
adult.  This,  after  being  continued  for'some  time,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  dose  of  a  strong  ca^iartic. 

Sfigelia  marilandica.  Indian  Pink.    PentamL  M^ 
stogyi.  SullaUe.  Radix.     North  jtmerica. 

The  root  and  stalks  of  this  plant  are  used  in  medicine, 
on  the  supposition  of  their  anthdmintic  powers  they 
have  a  bitter  taste  ;  in  a  large  dose  prove  purgative,  and 
also  sometimes  narcotic.  They  are  usually  adminsttfred  in 
the  form  of  the  watery  infusion  ;  in  the  quantity  of  half« 
a-drachm,  or  even  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  dradmu  to 
an  adult.  Its  operation  as  a  narcotic  has  been  said  some- 
times ta  be  produced ;  and  to  preventthis,  it  hasbeenrecom- 
mended  to  be  given  rather  in  large  than  in  small  doses,  as 
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catbartie  operation,  hf  'whieh  its-  nkrcotie  ^ftmet  is ^olf' 
Tiated,  ii  thus  obtained^  In  ita* dried* ttike^howerer, 
in  which  it  is.emj^loyed  in  this  country^  nb  Unpleasant 
symptom  follows  frbm  itsadministratioa,  \\. 


■  i    I..." 


FoLYFODiUM  FiLix  MAS.   Male  %m.  iCtyipiogamia.  Ft' 
lias.  Radix.  Indigenous.       -  ,       '    -,    .    4. 

The  root  of  this  plant  was  once  highly  celebrated  as  a 
remedy  against  the  tape  worm ;  two  or  three  drachms  of 
tfie  powder  of  it  being  taken  in  the  morning,  and  a  strong 
cathartic  of  jalap  or  gamboge  giveki  soon  after  it.  The 
efficacy  of  the  prescription  probably  depended  entirely  on 
the  cathartic. 

Tanacetum.  VULGAR!^.    Tan»y.     Syngen.  Polyg.  st^ntf^ 
Composite,  Folia  etjlores.  Indigenous. 

The  leaves  and  flowersi^of  this  plant  have  a  strong  bit- 
ter taste,  with  some  aromatic  quality,  which  resides  in  an 
essential  oil.  They  have  been  recommended  as  anthel- 
mintic, and  especially  as  capable  of  expelling  the  lumbri- 
ci,  and  are  sometimes  used  as  a  popular  remedy.  The 
dose,  in  powder,  is  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm* 

GEOFFRiCA    iNERMis.      Cabbagc-Barlc   tree.      Diadelph. 
Decand,  Papiliotmc.  Cortex,  J(imaica. 

TriE  bark  of  this  tree  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  with  a 
sweetish  taste.  It  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  has 
been  considered  as  one  of  considerable  power,  especially 
in  expelling  the  lumbrici.    It  is  usually  given  under  the 
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form  of  decoctioDj  an  ounce  being  boiled  in  two  pounds 
of  water,  to  one  potShd,  and  ftohi  one  to  two  ounces  of 
this  being  given  as  a  dose  to  an  adult.  It  usualljr  operates 
as  a  cathartic,  and  id  a(h  oyet-A69e  is  liable  to  occasion 
sickness  and  vomiting.  The  same  symptoms  are  said  to 
be  induced  by  the  incautious  drinking  of  cold  water  du- 
ring its  operation.  When  they  occur  from  either  cause, 
theyttre  relieved^  a  Hose  oft  casi6roiL  -f-^    v.lV.^ 

:  rOjfici  Prupi-^Dedoct.  Geofir.Inerm.  £(/•  .:-:     :i:  I:  :. 


J 


'  •-?  : 


Camqogia.     Gamboge.    (Page ,360.).,;  ;  j  v-'  j 

.  Gamboqe  has  been  telebr^edr '»  a  remedy  a^^st  the 
tape-worm,'  and  by  "its  powerfal  ^cathartic  -djpvratkin  is 
sdiiietime8(Successf«4;in  expelHi^  atiilt  is  given  iii  adpse 
from  5  to  20^ainft.by  itself,  ioffiOombibed  with  two^partk 
•f  acidnlotts  tartrate  of  potash. .  If  is  firequehdy  «iso  gi- 
ven as  a  cathactib  after  othecahtbefamntics.   c  - 

JMuRiAS  mo^iUR^TEi.  WTI15..  .:M^d  Muriate  of  Merctt#. 
ry.    Calomel. 

Sbvbral  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  have  becin  em- 
ployed asf  anthelmintics;  Calomel.  &  entitled  to  theprefe*- 
rence,  not  only  irom  its  direct  action  as  a  mercurial,  but 
also  on  account  of  its  action  on  the  intestinal  canal;  It  is 
given  by  itself,  in  a  dose  of  10  or.R  grains'to.ah  adult^ 
or  in  a  smaller  quantity,  combined  with  jalap  or  rhubarb. 
It  is.  also  generally  the  basis  of  the  cathartic  usually  ad* 
ihinistered  after  other  anthelmintics  have  been  continued 
for  sometime. 
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..;^        ^    V  OiK  DSMULCJCVTS. 


EMULCENTS  zxt  dtOxiedy^*  MediciqieB  -wited  to  obviate 
and  prevent  thi&  actiaii  of  acrid  and  stimuiaat  majors  i 
and  thati  not  by  correcting  or  changing  their  acrimonvy 
but  by  involving  it  in  a  mild  and  viscid  maCtter^  which 
preveols  .it  from :  acting  upon  die  sendble  parts  of  the 
body*?  erby  covering  thefswrface  to  which-  they  may  be 
appiiedw  .:Th^ir  axftionipiaibeen  sujqpbsed  to  be  exempli* 
£ed-io-CBtBnby  wh^rectfaeinitation  at  the  ^top  of  the  tn* 
cbei^iEic^k^ningiCou^ingy  is  ri^moved  by  mucilaginous 
substances ;  or  •  in  gondrrhcsa^  where-  the  sense  (^  heat 
and  pain  from  the  application  of  the  stimulus  of  urine  to 
the  inflamed  surface  df  the  urethra  is  prevented  by  simi- 
lar means. 

Where  these  substances  are  directly  applied  to  tliepart, 
it  may  be  understood  how  this  operation  is  obtained  from 
then^.  But  where  they  are  received  by  the  medium  of 
the  stomach  into  the  circulating  system,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  they  can  have  no  such  effect.  They  must  be 
changed  by  the  process  of  digestion,  and  lose  tlmt  viscidi- 
ty by  which  only  they  operate,  so  that  they  cannot  after- 
wards be  separated  by  any  secretion  in  their  original  form. 
Hence  their  utility  in  gonorrhoea  and  similar  affection? 
has  been  altogether  denied. 
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It  is  not  clear»  howeveri  that  ^ch  f  nonelamn  is  ]6st« 
It  is  sufficiently  certain,  tKattinimyittlistaiiCfSy. which  Wk^ 
dergo  the  process  o£  digestion,  are  afterwards  separated 
in  their  entire  state  from  the  blood,  by  particular  secret- 
ing organs,  lliere  is  no  gland  wliicV  has  tliis  power 
more  particularly  than  the  kidneys }  substances  received 
into  the  stomach  aTid;4iA^^^»i9ftefw^rd8  passing  oflF  in 
the  urine  with  all  their  peculiar  properties.  Saccharine 
matter  for  example,  therf  iij^wn  to  believe,  can  be  se- 
parated in  this  manner ;  and  it  is  equally  probable,  that 
mucilaginous  or  oily  substanceSi^'^U^tf  %fm  tfie  princi- 
pal demulcents,  are  ca^bli^'bf'snMBh^^^^lralidii.  -There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however/'b^-^i^]^i«4t'ihiteW  the 
relief  demulcents  afford  in  irritMo^,'  W^  iliiahki^ion  of 
the  urinary  passages,  is  owing  t6  thi^'4s(i^e '^Aaiitity  o£ 
water  in  which  they  aire  diffdafefd^  by'^MIibli  the' wine  is 
diluted,  and  rendered  less  sfifhUiti^.  -  -Pethaps  Ae  re« 
lief  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  thi^  dilutibtif  f  since  no  al- 
teration is  perceived  in  the  qualitr  of  ^tte' urine,  from  the 

/ 

use  of  these  substances.  And^  in  gMei^sff;  we  nkay  coi|i- 
sider  demulcents  as  being  nierely  substances  less^stimu* 
lating  than  the  fluids  usually  appliM't6  the  pahrts.  ' 

■ 

The  diseases  in  which  demulcents  are  used,  areprinci- 
pally  catarrh,  diarrhoea,  dysentery/  calculus  sind  gonor- 
rhoea. They  are  evidently  not  mecticihi^s  of  any  great 
power ;  they  are  only  calculated  tb  alleviate  symptoms, 
and  may  be  freely  used  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  sto- 
mach  will  receive  them. 
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.  Demulcents  may  be  amuig^  under  the  two  diTuion$ 
of  JMucUag^j^  and  Expressed  Oils, 
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Mimosa  f^iLoxifMit     " 

LiNUM.  UfITATI9SIM9^|C.  .    ,     . 

.  AtTHAj;  OFFICINAI^IS. 
^A|«VA  gT|.¥ESTIUS.     %. 
GltCTHH^IZ A  GLABRA.  .!.   il- 

SmILAX '^ARSAPARILLA.  .  n    !:;     : 

Ctcas  circinalis.    . 
Orchis  mascula. 
Maranta  arundinacea. 
Triticum  htbernum. 
Lichen  icelandicus.^ 
cornu  cervi. 

• 

Ichthyocolla. 

J    1 

Amygdalus  communis. 

OlEA  EUROPiEA. 

Sevum  ceti. 
Cera. 


A 
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Arabicum  gummi.    Gum 'Arabic.    Mimosa  Nilotic^ 
Polygam.     MoruEC*     Lomentacea.     Africa, 

Gum  is  a  proximate  vegetable  principle,  which  is  ob- 
tained bjr  exudation,  more  or  less  pure,  from  a  dumber  of 
plants.  The  gum  Arabic  of  commerce  is'nbt  exclusive* 
ly  the  produce  of  one  vegetable :  that  which  is  most 
pure,  and  used  to  be  imported  from  Egypt^  is.,  from  a 
species  of  mimosa.  The  London  College  admitjr  pa  thi^ 
authority  of  Wildenow,  a  different  genus,.  Acacia,  as  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Mimosa  \  they  refer  to  the  species  pto» 
ducing  this  gum  by  the  name  Acacia  :yera,  a9d  name 
the  gum  itself  Gummi  Acacise,  while  the  Edinburgh 
College  name  it  Gumtni  Mimosx  Niloticse.  The  purest 
gum  of  the  shops  is  in  small  irregular  pieces,  white  or 
yellowish,  semi-pellucid,  without  taste  or  smell :  there  are 
other  varieties  coarser,  of  a  yellow  or  red.  colour.  Alt 
of  them  have  the  properties  of  gum  \  are  insoluble  in  al« 
kohol  or  oils,  and  soluble  in  water^  forming  a  viscid  solu- 
tion named  Mucilage. 

Gum  Arabic  is  in  common  use  as  a  demulcent*  In 
catarrh  it  is  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth,  and 
its  mucilage  is  the  basis  of  the  mixtures  usually  employed 
to  allay  coughing.  Sometimes,  too,  it  is  employed  in  te- 
nesmus, strangury,  and  ardor  urina.  In  Pharmacy,  mu- 
cilage of  gum  Arabic  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses.    It  serves  to  suspend  heavy,  powders  in  waters ; 
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to  diffuse  otlsi  balsams  and  resins  in  wateij  and  gire  te- 
nacity  to  substances  made  into  pills. 

OffU.  Pr^.— Emuls.  Gummi  Mimosae  Nil,  PA.  Ed. 
Duh^^-JSRyiz.  Gum.  Mim.  Nil.  Ed.  Land.  Di/i.— .Troch. 
Gum.  Ed. 

Astragalus  tragacantha.      Tragacanth.    Diadilph. 
Decand.     Papilionacea.   Gummi.    South  of  Europe^  Asia. 

Tragacanth  is  obtained  by  exudation :  the  plant  pro* 
ducing  it^  a  natite  of  Persia,  is  said  to  di£Rer  from  the 
Astralagtts  Tragacantha  of  Linnseds  \  it  is  described  by 
Olivier  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  Astra- 
galus Verus;  and  this  is  admitted  by  the  London  Col- 
lege. Tragacanth  is  in  small  wrinkled  pieces,  semi-trans- 
parent and  brittle,  and  has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  is 
regarded  ^s  a  gum,  yet  it  differs  from  the  other  pure 
gums  in  not  being  perfectly  soluble  in  cold  water :  It  is 
softened  and  diffused,  but  remains  flocculent  and  turbid. 
When  heat  is.  applied,  it  communicates  to  the  water  a 
great  degree  of  viscidity,  but  still  the  solution  remains 
turbid.  It  is  greatly  superior  to  all  the  gums,  in  giving 
viscidity  to  water  ;  its  power  in  this  respect  being  to  that 
of  giun  Arabic  as  I  to  24. 

Tragacanth  has  virtues  similar  to  gum  Arabic.  It  is 
less  en^ployed,  except  in  some  pharmaceutical  processes, 
in  which,  from  its  greater  viscidity,  it  is  preferred,  as  in 
making  of  troches. 

Offic.  Prep Mucil.  Astrag.  Trag.  PJmrm.  Ed.  Dub. 

— Pulv.  Trag.  C.  LquJ. 


LiMUM  nsiTATissiMUM.     Flax.     Pentand.     Pintaggn^ 
Gruitmles.     Snnpii    Indigenous..  >  m^ 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  afibrd'a  strong  mucilage,  by 
infusion  or  decoction  in  water^  which  has  no  unpleasant 
taste  or  smell.  These  preparations  of  it  are,  therefore^ 
frequently  used. as  demulcents  in  catarrh  and  gonorrhoea^ 
ia  adflute  statei  being  rendered  more  grateful  by  the  ad<- 
ditiont  of  ai  little  sugar  and  lemon  jiutce. 

Offic.  Pr^/>.— Jnfus.  Lini,  PA.  Lond^  =  i         ' 

,•  '  '    •         ■  •  '     ■    • 

ALTHiEA  OFFiciHALis.   Althxa.   Marsh-maliow.   Mona» 

delph     Poll/and.     Columnifera.     Radix.     Indigenous* 

-  •       ■  .  ^ 

All  the  parts  of  this  plant  yield  a  mucilage  by  inf^ir 
sion  or  decoction  in  water  :  the  root  does  so  most  abttx}^* 
dantly,  and  freed  from  its  outer  bark,  is  kept  in  the  ^bps.  . 
Its  mucilage  is  similar  to  that  from  llntseed»  and  is^.used 
for  the  same  purposes.  It  is  even  preferablci  as  being 
more  pure. 

Offic.  Prep Decoct.  Alth.  Off.  ^Pk.  -Brf.—Syr.  Ahh. 

OS.Ed.Lond. 

\ 

Malva^.  STLyESTRis.    Coinmon  Mallow.      Mona^lph, 
Poly  and.     Columnifera.     Folia.     Indig. 

.    Thb  leaves  of  this  plant  afford  aimticilage  by  infusion 
in  water,  weaker,  however,  than  that  from  lintseed  or 
althaea.   The  plant  is  therefore  little  used^  and  might  be' 
discarded. 
Q^.  Prep. — Decoct.  Malv.  Comp.  Ph.  Lend. 
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OltCtrIlhiza  CLAliRA.    liquoricQ.     DiaJk^h.      De* 
cand.    Fapilionac.     RaJm.     S^uthttf  Europe. 

Thb  root  of  tUs  plant  has  a  sweet  agreeable  taste, 
ilkrith  tio.  flavour.  This  sweetness  is  extracted  by  water 
by  infosion  or  decoction ;  and  by  evaporation  a  darl(« 
coloured  extract  of  the  ^ame  sweet  taste  is  obtainedf  ooivp 
sisting  principally  of  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  aiattec 
Alkohol  likewise  extracts  the  sweetness  of  liquoficey  with 
less  of  the  mucilage* 

Liquorice»root  is  employed  as  a  demulcent,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  sweet  taste  is  frequently  added  to  infusions 
of  lintseed,  or  althsea.  tts  watery  extract  is  also  m 
common  use  as  a  demulcent  in  catarrh,  being  allowed 
to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth.      *    *   ' 

qffic.  /V^.  — Extr.  Glycyrrh.  GL  PA.  Ed.  Dub^ 
Troch.  Glycyrrh.    Troch.  Giycyrrh.  cum  Opio,  Ed. 

Smilax  sarsaparilla.     Sarsaparilla.     Diascia  Hexand, 
Sarmentacea,     Radix.     South  America* 

This  root  is  in  long  slender  twigs,  internally  white, 
and  covered  with  a  brownish  bark :  it  has  scarcely  any 
smell ;  its  taste  is  mucilaginous,  and  slightly  bitter. 
Water  extracts  its  bitterness ;  by  beating  it  with  water, 
a  portion  of  fecula  is  separated,  white  and  insipid,  in 
which  the  virtues  of  the  root  appear  to  reside.  For 
pharmaceutic  preparation  it  is  split  and  cut  into  small 
pieces. 

Sarsaparilla  produces  no  sensible  effect  on  the  system, 
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and  it  can  scaicely  be  regarded  except  as  a  demulcent, 
when  ghren  «ndet  its  usual  form  of  decoction.  It  haSf 
however,  been  considered  is  a  specific  in  the  treatment  of 
some  venereal  affections,  particularly  those  of  the  bones 
or  periosteum,  and  as  a  restorative  in  that  state  of  debility 
which  is  the  consequence  of  the  disease  protracted,  or  of 
the  mercurial  irritation.  It  has  also  been  recommended  ' 
in  extensive  ulceration,  in  cutaneous  affections,  and  ii\ 
chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  decoc- 
tion, and  b  very  frequently  joined  with  guaiac  and  me^e^ 
leon^  the  pungency  of  which  at  least  it  covers. 

Ofic.  Prep.'^Dec.  Smil.  Sarsap.  Ph.  Ed.  Lwd.  Dub. 
—Dec.  Sarsap.  Comp.  Land.  Dub. — Es^.  SarsaparQl. 
jLond. 

Ctcas  circinalis.    Sago.     Ciyptogamia.    Filkes.    Bast 
Indies^ 

Sago  is  a  fecula  obtained  from  the  pith  or  knedtillary 
part  of  the  branches  of  the  plant,  by  maceration  in  wa« 
ter.  It  is  in  small  grains  of  a  brownish  colour,  without 
taste  or  smell.  Boiled  in  milk  or  water,  it  dissolves  en- 
tirely ;  and  this  with  sugar,  and  the  addition  frequendy 
of  a  little  wine,  forms  a  nutritious  jelly,  prescribed  in 
diarrhoea  as  a  demulcent,  and  in  convalescence  as  a  nu- 
tritious article  of  diet,  easy  of  digestion. 

Orchis  ifASCULA.    Ssjop.     Gynand.    Diand.   OrcMdi4> 
Indigenous. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  by  maceration  in  water  and 
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beating,  affords  the  fecula  known  by  the  'name  of  Salop. 
Its  qualities  and  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  Sago. 

Maranta  arunwnacea.     Monand.     Monogyn.     Zcita* 
mine  a.     South  America* 

"  .  •  ^  • 

The  fecula  which  has  been  btely.  introduced  under 
the  name  of,  Arrow- Root  Powder^  has  been  said  to  be 
the  produce  of  this  plant,  though  there  is  now  generally 
substituted  for  it  the  fecula  of  some  indigenous  plants. 
It  is  uded  as  a  demulcent  in  dianhoea  and  dysentery,  and 
as  a  nutritious ,  article  of  diet  fpr  convalescents.  It 
forms  a  jelly  by  boiling  with  water  or  milk^  and  it  is  un- 
dei;,this  form  that  it  is  taken. 

Triticum   hybernum.     Wheat.   Triand.   Digi/n.  Gra- 
mina.     Fecula  seminum.  ,  Amt^lum. 

Starch,  the  fecula  of  wheat,  obtained  by  beating  the 
grains  previously  soaked  in  water,  forms  a  gelatinous  so- 
lution when  boiled  with  water,  which  is  used  as  a  demul- 
cent. It  is  sometimes  given  as  an  enema  in  tenesmus, 
and  is  the  common  vehicle  for  giving  opium  under  that 
form. 

Offic,  Prep. — Mucijag.  Amyli,  Ph.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub, 

Lichen  islandicus.     Iceland  Liverwort.     Cryptogamia 
Alga.     Iceland. 

The  different  lichens  contain  a  kind  of  mucilaginous 
matter  or  fecula,  which  is  extracted  by  boiling  in  water. 
The  lichen  islandicus  consists  principally  of  this  kind  of 
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matter,  with  a  portion  of  extractive  principle  having  a 
degree  of  bitterness.  This  bittetness  is  remoyed  by  ma- 
ceration in  cold  water,  and  then  by  decoction  with  wa- 
ter a  gelatinous  solution  is  obtained.  This  is  used  a$  an 
article  of  diet  in  the  countries  of  which  this  lichen  is  a 
nati?e$  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  medical  practice 
as  a  demulcent,  and  a  nutritious  substance  easy  of  dige$* 
tion.  The  decoction  has  received  a  place  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Offic,  Prip.-r-Decoct.  lichenis,  Pk,  Lond.  Dub. 

CoRNu  cERVi  RAsuKA.    Hartshom  Shavings.     Cervus 
Elaphus.     Cornu.    Mammalia,   Pecora, 

Bone,  and  horn  which  is  of  similar  composition,  con- 
tain a  considerable  quantity  of  gelatin,  along  with  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  horns  of  the  deer  have  been  suppos- 
ed to  afford  this  in  the  purest  state,  and  they  have  there- 
fore been  received  into  the  Materia  Medica.  They  are 
freed  from  their  outer  rough  covering,  and  the  internal 
white  part  is  rasped  down  for  use.  Th^  shavipgs  afibrdf 
by  decoction  in  water,  a  jelly,  which,  rendered  grateful 
by  sugar,  and  a  little  wine,  is  used  in  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery as  a  demulcent,  and  in  convalesceppe  ^s  a  light  nu? 
tritious  article  of  diet* 

IcHTHTocQLLA.     Islngl^iss.     Acipense|r  Sturio.    Pisces. 
Chondropterygii. 

Isinglass  is  obtained  from  the  skin  and  other  parts  of 
the   sturgeon,    as  well  as  several   other  kind^  of  fisl^ 
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caught  in  the  northern  seas.  The  internal  skin  is  boil- 
ed in  water  ( the  strained  decoction  is  inspissated ;  and  the 
solid  mass  formed  into  convoluted  pieces  is  the  isingljiss 
of  the  shops.  It  is  nearly  pure  gelatin,  is  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  water  by  boiling,  forming  a  gelatinous  sdu- 
tipn,  which  has  sometimes  been  eipployed  as  a  tlemnl- 
cent. 

Amygdalus  communis.    Icosandria.    Monog.    Pomacet, 
Frucius  i  Nucieus ;  01,  ^Mpress,  South  af  Europe. 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  ali^ond  is  farinaceous 
with  a  portion  of  expressed  oil.  This  oil  is  obtained  by 
expression  from  the  seeds,  or  by  decoction  of  them  in 
water.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  olive  oil,  but  purer,  and 
more  free  from  any  rancidity.  In  Common  with  express^ 
ed  oils,  it  has  the  properties  of  a  demulcent ;  and  diffused 
in  water  by  the  medium  of  mucilage,  or  a  few  drops  of 
an  alkaline  solution,  it  is  given  in  catarrh. 

*  There  is  another  mode  in  which  this  oil  is  given  as  a 
demulcent,  more  grateful,  that  of  emulsion.  The  al- 
monds arc  triturated  with  water ;  the  oil  is  diffused  in 
the  water  by  the  medium  of  the  mucilage  and  fecula  of 
the  almond,  and  a  milky-like  liquor  is  formed,  which  is 
used  as  a  pleasant  demulcent  and  diluent,  particularly  to 
obviate  strangury  from  the  application  of  a  blister. 

Ofic.  Prep. — Emuls.  Amygd.  Pk»  Ed.  Lond.  I)uh. 
— Confect.  Amygd.  Ph,  Lond. 
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\  ■  ■  - 

Olba  BURQPii4»  .  Olive  Oil*     (Page  49 L) 

.  Thb  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  olive  by  expres- 
sion, 18  of  a  light  yellowish  or  greenish  colour,  without 
either  taste  or  smell.  It  is  the  expressed  oil  which  is  most 
commonly  used  in  medicine.  It  is  employed  as  a  demulcent 
in  catarrh,  and  some  other  affections,  diffused  in  water  by 
the  medium  of  mucilage,  or  by  a  very  small  quantity  of 
one  of  the  alkalis,  and  is  thus  taken  in  as  large  quantities 
as  the  stomach  can  bear  ;  it  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  with  any  advantage.  Its  application  as  an  an- 
thelmintic has  been  already  noticed.  Externally  it  is 
used  as  an  emollient. 

Sevum  cetx.     Spermaceti.     Fhyseter  Macrocephalus. 
Mammalia.    Cetacea* 

Triis  fatty  matter  is  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  par- 
ticular species  of  whale  above  stated.  The  cavity  of  the 
head  contains  a  large  quantity  of  an  oily  fluid,  from 
which,  on  standing,  a  concrete  substance  separates.  This, 
freed  from  the  oil  by  expression,  and  purified  by  melting 
and  boiling  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  is  the  common 
spermaceti.  It  is  in  white  flakes,  unctuous  and  friable, 
and  has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  Its  chemical  properties 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  expressed  oils  and  fats,  ex- 
cept' that  it  does  not  easily  unite  with  the  alkalis,  and 
that  it  is  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  alkohol  and  ether. 
Its  medicinal  virtues  are  those  of  a  mild  demulcent,  and 
as  such  it  is  given  in  catarrh  and  gonorrhoea,  mixed  with 
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sugar^  or  sometimes  diffused  in  water  by  the  medium  of 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  It  enters  as  an  unctuous  substance 
into  the  composition  of  ointments. 

Qffic.  Prep. — Cerat.  Cetacei^  Unguent.  Cetaceae,  Fh 
land. 

Cera.  Wax.— This  is  a  com^te  substance  of  a  par- 
ticular nature,  supposed  to  be  collected  from  the  antherae 
of  vegetables  by  tl^e  bcie.  The  experiments  of  Huber  ap- 
pear to  have  proved,  that  it  can  be  formed  by  this  insect 
from  changes  produced  qn  it  by  its  saccharine  food.  Still 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  vegetable  product.  It  exists  in 
the  fruit  and  flowers  of  many  plants>  and  some,  as  the 
Myrica  Cerifera,  afford  a  substance  perfectly  analogous 
in  large  quantity.  Wax,  in  its  chemical  properties,  re« 
sembles  most  nearly  the  expressed  oils,  differing  from 
them  principally  in  solidity,  and  in  combining  less  readily 
with  the  alkalis.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  by  bleach- 
ing can  be  rendered  white. 

Wax  has  been  used  as  a  demulcent  in  dysentery,  being 
diffused  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic, 
but  it  has  no  particular  quality  to  recommend  it.  It  is 
used  in  the  composition  of  ointments  and  plasters,  com- 
municating to  them  consistence  and  tenacity. 
Offic.  Prejp.'^Emp,  Cerae,  PA.  Ed.  Lond. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


OP  DILUENTS. 


JJiLUENTs  have  been  defined^  Substances  which  Increase 
the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  by  augmenting  the  pi^oportion  of 
fluid  in  it.  Watery  liquors,  it  is  obvious,  will,  have  this 
operationrto  a  certain  extent,  and,  strictly  speaking,  water 
can  be  regarded  as  the  only  proper  diluent.  But  diffe- 
rent n^ild  substances  are  added  to  it  to  fender  it  pleasant^ 
and  frequently  to  communicate  to  it  a  demukent  quality, 
d^uents  and  demulcents  being  generally  employed  to  an- 
swer  the  same  indications.  > 

Diluents  are  prescribed  principally  in  acute  inflammatoryr 
diseases,  with  the  views  of  quenching  thirst,  and  dimi- 
nishing the  stimulating  quality  of  the  blood.  They,  are 
employed  too  to  favour  the  operation  of  sweating,  being 
given  tepid ;  and  sometimes  to  promote  the  action  of 
diuretics,  especially  of  those  which  are  saline.  And  there 
are  some  chronic  diseases  in  which  diluents  appear  ad- 
vantageous. Some  mineral  waters,  celebrated  for  their 
efficacy,  are  found  to  be  nothing  bul;  water  uncommonly 
pure,  such  as  the  Malvern  Water;  and  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  these  in  scrofulous  affectioni  is  probably  to 
be  attributed  to  per^  dilution. 
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CHAP,  xxiir. 


Qk  EMOLLUVTS. 


X  HE  class  of  Emollients,  according  to  the  definition 
givefi  by  Culkn,  includes  those  medicines  ^hich  dimi- 
nish the  force  of  cohesion  in  the  particles  of  the  solid 
matter  of  the  human  body,  and  thereby  render  them 
more  lax  and  flexible.  Theur  operation  is  evidently  me^ 
chanical ;  they  are  insinuated  into  the  matter  of  the  solid 
fibre,  and  either  diminish  its  density,  or  lessen  the  fric« 
tion  between  its  particles.  Hence  they  are  useful  where 
the  fibres  are  rigid,  or  where  they  are  preternaturally 
extended,  aiid  therefore  afford  relief  when  topically  ap- 
plied to  inflamed  parts,  to  tumors  distending  the  skin,  or 
where  the  skin  is  dry  and  rigid.  There  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  same  class,  those  substances  which,  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  by  their  smoothness  and  bland  quali- 
ty aflFord  relief  from  any  irritation. 

Heat,  conjoined  with  moisture,  is  _the  principal  e- 
mollient.  Warm  water  is  of  itself  useful ;  but  when  ap- 
plied, by  the  medium  of  some  vegetable  substances,  as  in 
the  different  fomentations  and  cataplasms,  it  is  more  ad« 
vantageous  as  the  heat  is  longer  retained,  and  as  it  can 
be   more  conveniently  applied.     The   emollient    power 
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is  little  increased  by  such  additions,  though  some  have 
supposed  that  the  mucilaginous  vegetables  have  some  ef- 
ficacy of  this  kind. 

The  other  emollients  are  the  oils  or  unctuous*  sub- 
stances :  they  are  merely  introduced  by  friction ;  and  in 
distention  of  the  animal  fibre,  as,  for  example,  in  dropsi- 
cal swelling,  they  afibrd  some  relief.  Any  of  the  express- 
ed oils  or  lard  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Axungia 
Porcina,  Hogs'  Lard,  is  the  only  substance  of  this  kind 
not  hitherto  noticed.  It  is  the  fat  of  the  hog,  freed  from 
the  membranous  threads  or  cellular  fibre  with  which  it  it 
intermingled.  This  is  done  by  melting  it  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  water  to  prevent  the  heat  from  rising  too 
high :  it  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  when 
cold,  becomes  concrete.  It  forms  the  common  basis  o£ 
ointments,  which  are  applied  as  a  dressing  to  inflamed 
parts*  Such  compositions  too  are  formed  from  any  of 
the  expressed  oils,  melted  with  a  due  proportion  of  sper- 
maceti or  wax  :  they  prove  useful  in  a  great  measure  by 
excluding  the  air,  while,  from  their  smoothness  and  soft* 
ness,  they  excite  no  irritation.  The  thick  and  bland  li- 
quid formed  by  the  combination  of  lime  water  with  ex- 
pre^sed  oils,  (Linimentum  Aqux  Calcis),  is  another  e- 
moUient  composition,  usually  employed  as  a  soothing  ap- 
plication to  bums,  and  proving  useful  by  a  similar  oper- 
ation. 
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VOLUME   FIRST.     , 


'» 


In  concluding  the  history  of  the  arHcles  of  the  Materia 
Medica^  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  present  a  view  of. 

m 

that  arrangement  in  which  they  are  associated^  acc6rding 
to  their  natural  characters.  In  classing  these  sub- 
stances on  this  principle,  they  have  usually  beefh  com- 
prised under  the  three  leading  divisions  of  Mineral,  Ve- 
getable, and  Animal  Substances!.  The  first  of  these  di- 
visions, however,  is  either  not  sufficiently  comprehensive^ 
or  too  great  an  extension  must  be  given  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  term  applied  to  the  class,  so  a$  to  bring 
under  it  substances  which  cannot  be  referred  to  either  of 
the  others,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  what  is  strictly  denominated  the 
Mineral  Kingdom. 

A  more  correct  division,  therefore,  is,  into  the  two  ' 
great  Classes  of  Unorganized  Substances,  and  of  Sub- 
stances, which  are  the  Products  of  Organization,  the  lat- 
ter comprising  the  vegetable  and  animal  products,  while 
the  former  may  include  all  the  other  articles  of  the  Ma-, 
teria  Medica*    The  substances  belonging  to  the  first. 
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may  be  subdivided  according  to  their  chemical  relations  -, 
those  belonging  to  the  second,  according  to  their  natural 
affinities.  Thus,  under  the  one  will  be  placed  the  orders 
of  Salts,  Earths,  Inflammables,  Metals,  Waters,  and  Airs. 
Under  the  other,  both  Vegetable  and  Animal  Substances 
may  be  arranged  according  to  the  usual  classes  of  the 
Xiinnaean  System.  With  regard  to  vegetables,  some  have 
indeed  preferred  associating  them  as  they  belonig  to  the 
natural  families  or  orders  of  plants ;  for  as  in  these  the 
arrangement  is  founded  not  on  arbitrary  characters,  but 
on  similarity  of  structure  and  organissation,  those  sub- 
stances, it  has  been  imagined,  will  be  brought  togetherj 
which, are  possessed  of  similar  powers.  But  this  system 
of  natural  classification  is  still  so  defective,  that  this  has 
be^n  hitherto  very  imperfectly  attained,  juid,  under  the 
same  order,  plants  of  the  most  discordant  qualities  are 
placed.  There  is  therefore  no  advantage  in  departing 
from  the  more  usual  arrangement. 

There  are  some  substances,  such  as  the  vegetable  acids, 
which  may  be  placed  under  either  general  division.  They 
are  strictly  products  of  operations  depending  on  organi- 
zation :  they  can  also,  however,  be  formed  by  artificial 
processes  ;  and  from  their  chemical  constitution,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  associate  them  with  the  substances  to 
which  they  appear  to  have  the  most  strict  relation. 
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1.  INORGANICA. 


CLASSdS  I-^ALES. 


ORDQ— AC^DA. 

Acidum  euTphuricuniJ 
""  hitrosum. 

■  nitricum, 

'  muhaticum. 

—  oxy^muriaticum. 

-  phosphoricum* 

■  carbonicum. 
■'  aceticum. 

■  tartaricum, 

■  citiicum* 

■■  benzoiciim. 

•RD» ALKALIA. 

Potassa. 

Soda. 

Ammonia. 

,      ORD — SALES  l^EUTRI. 

Sulphas  pofasss* 
Vol.  L 


Sulphas  sodsc. 
Nitras  potasss. 
Murias  sodae. 
Murias  ammoniae* 
Oxy-murias  potass^* 
Phosphas  sodae. 
Carboiias  potassae. 
Sub-carbonas  potassa^. 
Super-carbouas  potash. 
Carbonas  sodas* 
Sub-^arboiias  sodse* 
Super-carbonas  sodas* 
Carbonas  ammoniae. 
Sub-carbonas  amooionifler 
Sub-boras  sodae, 
,  Acetas  potassae, 
Acetas  ammonis. 
Super-tartras  potassas. 
Tartras  potassas. 
Tartras  potassae  et  sodas. 
Citras  potassae. 
Citras  ammotuas. 
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Cl.  II.— TERRiE. 


Cl.  IV^METALLA* 


Calx. 

Carbonas  calcis* 
Metric  calcis. 
Phosphas  calcis. 


Baryta. 
Murias  barytae. 

Magnesia. 
Carbonas  magnesias, 
Sulphas  magnesiae. 
Murias  magnesiae. 


Argilla. 

Super-sulphas  argillas  et  potas- 


8d£, 


Cl.  III.-.INFLAMMABIL.U, 


Sulphur. 

Sulphuretum  potasses. 
Hydro-sulphuretum  ammonias. 


Phosphorus. 

Carbo. 

Petroleum. 


Argentum. 
Nitras  Argenti* 


Hydrargyrum. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  per  trito* 
rationem. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  cinereum. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  rubrum. 

Sub-sulphas  hydrargyri  flavus. 

Nitras  hydrargyri. 

Sub-nitras  hydrargyri  ruber. 

Murias  hydrargyri  corrosivus. 

Murias  hydrargyri  mitis. 

Murias  hydrargyri  etammoDiXi 

Acetas  hydrargyri,  ' 

Phosphas  hydrargyri. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  ni- 
grum. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  ru- 
bmm. 


Alkohol. 

Ether  sulphuricus, 

Ether  nitricus. 


Ferrum. 

Oxidum  ferri  nigrum. 

Oxidum  ferri  rubrum. 

Sulphas  ferri. 

Murias  ferri, 

Murias  ferri  et  ammonias. 

Carbonas  ferri. 

Acetas  ferri. 

Tartras  ferri  et  potassas. 

Carbonas  ferri  et  potassse. 
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Cuprum. 
Sulphas  cupri. 
Sub-acetas  cupri. 
Auinioiuuretuiii  cupri. 

Plumbum 

Oxidum  plumbi  semUvHTem 
Sub-acetas  plumbi. 
Acetas  plumbi. 
Super-acetas  plumbi. 


Tartras  anUmooii  et  potassd 

Arsenicum. 

Oxidum  arsenici  album. 

Arsenias  polassx. 

Aqua  pura. 

Aqux  minerales. 

carbonate, 

■ salinx. 


Zincum. 
Oxidum  zinci. 
Curbonas  sinci. 
Sulpbas  zinci. 
Acetas  zinci. 

Bismuth  um. 

Antimonium. 
Sulpburctum  antimonii. 
Oxidum    antimonii    sulphure- 

Oxidum  antimonti  hydro-sul- 

pfauretum. 
Oxidum   antimonii  vitrifica- 

tum. 
Oxidum  antimonii  album. 
Oxidum  antimonii  cum  plios- 

phate  calcis, 
Murias  antimonii. 


-  sulphures. 

-  femiginex. , 


Cl.  VL— GASEA. 

orb.^gasea  excitantia. 

Gas  oxygenium. 

Gas  oxidum  aitroaum. 

OtLD. — 04SEA  SKDAKTIA. 

Gas  nitrogenium, 

Caa  bydrogenium. 

Gas  acidum  carbonicum. 

Gas  bydrogeiiiumcarburetum, 

ELECTRICITAS. 

GAI,VANISMUS. 
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ssss 


H.  ORGANICA. 

VEGEfABILIA*. 

aUASSI$-»M<H(ANDlUA,        Crocus  sativus, 

Irifr  fiorentixuu 


^. 


ORD. —  MONOOTVXA* 

Amomum  repensf. 
AiRomum  zingiber  t- 
Amomuin  zedoaria. 


ORD.— OlGTKI4« 

Saccharum  officinamm, 
Triticum  hybemum* 


C*.— DIAXDRIA, 


Ci..-*T£TRANDRU» 


0RD. — MONOGYNIA. 

Ol^a  Kuropaea. 
Rosmarinus  officinalis. 
Salvia  officinalis. 
Gratiola  officinalis. 

0R1>. — TR^GTKIA* 

piper  nignim.^ 
— —  longum. 
-—  caudatuni. 


ORD. —  MONOaYNIA. 

Rdibia  tinctx>runi. 
Sanialum  album* 
Dorsteniu  contrayerva* 


Ci..— PENTANDRIA. 


Ci.— TRIANDRIA. 


ORD. MONOGYNIA, 

Valeriana  officinalis. 


ORD. — MONOGYNIA. 

Hyoscyamus  niger. 
Atropa  beliadona. 
Nicotiana  tabacum. 
Datura  stramonium. 
Solanum  dulcamara. 
Strychnos  nux  vomica. 
Capsicum  annuum. 


*  From  tiie  progress  of  botanical  knowledge,  changes  are  necessarily 
ttiade  with  regard  to  the  specific  or  generic  distinctions  of  the  plants  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  Wherever  these  appear  to  be  fully  established,  f 
have  admitted  them  in  the  following  tables :  but  where  they  have  been 
only  lately  introduced,  and  remain  somewhat  doubtful,  I  have  thought 
it  preferable  tg  retain  the  old  name  and  arrangement,  indicating  only  in 
a  note  the  change  that  has  been  proposed,  and  the  PharmacopcMa  in 
which  it  has  been  adopted.  Under  the  history  of  the  substance  referred 
to  in  the  body  of  the  work,  will  be  found  the  authority  on  which  the 
proposed  alteration  rests. 

^  Elettaria  Cardamomun^  Pb.  Lond.       \  Zingiber  Officiaale,  Ph.Loo^- 
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Cinchoniaoflkit]^^*. 
Anchusa  tinctoria. 
Spigelia  maiylahdica. 
Callicocca  ipecacuanha.  « 
Convolvulus  jalapa.  ''■ 
Convolvulus  scatnmotii^im: 

f 

Rhamnus  cathariicte;  ' 

OaD, — DIGYNIA. 

Gentians  lutea. 
Conium  maculatum* 
Ferula  assafcetida* 
Bubon  galbcumni^ 
Carum  carui. 
Coriandnim  sativum. 
Pimpinella  anisum. 
Anethum  foeniculum. 
Angelicia  archangelica* 

ORD. — TRIGYHIA. 

Rhus  toxkodendron^ 

ORD. PENTAGYNIA. 

Linum  usitatissimum. 


Cl^HEXANDRIA. 


ORD. — MONOGTKIA. 

Calamus  aconis. 
Allium  sativum. 
Scilla  maritima. 
Aloe  spicata. 


Ct.— HEPTANDRIA. 


ORD. — MGNOOTNIA. 

^sculus  hippocastanum. 


Ct.^OCTANDRlA. 

ORD. — Mt>NOGYN  lA. 

Daphne  mezereum. 

ORD.--it»|OVNlAw 

polygonum  bistorts. 


'  \ 


CL.WENMpANDiaA. 


ORD. — MOVOGTNIA . 

Lauruflt.  ^innamomum. 
Laurus  cassia. 
Laurus  camphora* 
Laurus  sassafras. 

ORD.-*-TaiGYKlA.    ^ 

Rheum  palmatum.* 

■    I  li'lii   I    .■ 


Cl.^1>ECANDRIA. 


ORD. — MONOOTNI A . 

Cassia  senna. 
Cassia  fistula. 
Ruta  graveoltns. 
Guaiacum  oflichiale. 
Toluifera  balsamum. 
Myroxylon  peruifenim. 
Styrax  officinale, 
Styrax  benzoinum. 
Copaifera  orfficinalis* 
Haematoxylon  Campechianum. 
Swietenia  febrifuga. 
Swie  tenia  mahagoui. 
Quassia  amara. 
Quaarin  simarouba. 


*  Cinchona  cordifoUai  taqcifolia;  et  Qhloogifolia,  Ph.  Lond. 
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Arbutus  uva  utsi. . .  -      • 
Rhododendron  chrysanthuin. 


Cl.— DIDYNAMIA. 


Cl.— DODECANDRIA, 
ORD. — MONOGYHIA. 

Asarum  Europa^unu 
Canella  alba. 


O&D. — OYMKOSPERHIA. 

Hyssopus  officinalis.. 
Mentha  piperita. 
Mentha  yiridis. 
Mentha  pulegium. 
Lavandula  spica. 


OKD.^ — ^TKIGTKIA. 


Euphorbia  officinalis. 


Cl.— ICOSANDRIA. 


ORD. — MONOGYNIA. 

Myrtus  pimenta. 
Prunus  lauro-cerasus.  - 
Araygdalus.  communis. 
Eugenia  caryophyilata* 

ORD. — POLYGYNIA. 

Rosa  centifolia. 
Rosa  rubra. 
Tormentilla  erecta  *. 


Cl POLYANDRIA. 


ORD. MONOGYNIA. 

Papaver  somniferum. 

ORD. — TRIGYNIA. 

Aconitum  napellus. 

ORD. —  POLYGYNIA. 

Helleborus  niger. 


ORD. — ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Digitalis  purpurea. 


Cl.— TETRADYNAMIA. 


ORD.— -SILICULOSi£: 

Cochlearia  armoracia* 

ORD. — SILIQUOSiC. 

Sinapis  alba. 


Cl — MONADELPHIA. 


ORD.  — TRIANDRIA- 

Tamarindus  Indica. 

ORD. — POLYANDRIA. 

Althaea  officinalis. 
Malva  sylvestris. 


Cl.— DIADELpHIA* 


ORD. — OCTANDRIA. 

Polygala  senega. 


*  Tormentilla  officinalis. 
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Pterocarpus  santolinus. 
— —  draco. 
Dolichos  pruiiens. 
Geoffroya  inertnis. 
Glycyrrbiza  glabra. 
Astragalas't'rSgftCanth'a  *. 


ORD. HEXANDRIA. 

Aristolochia  serpentaria. 

ORD.— POLYAMDRIA. 

Arum  maculatum. 


Cl.— MONGECUt 


Cl-— POLYADELPHIA/ 


ORD. ICOSANDRIA. 

Citrus  aurantium* 
Citrus  roedica. 

ORD. — POLY  AN  DRI  A. 

Melaleuca  leucadendron  f* 


Cl.— SYNGENESIA. 

ORD. — POLYGAMIA  £QUALIS. 

Lactuca  virosa* 

ORD. — POLYGAMIA  SUPER- 
FLUA. 

Artemisia  sa^itopica. 
Artemisia  absmt^^ium. 
Autbemis  nobilis. 
Autbemis  pyretbrum. 
Arnica  montana. 


ORD.  — POLYANDRXA. 

Quercus  pedunculata« 
Quercus  cerris. 

ORD. — MONADELPHIA. 

Pinus  balsamea. 
Pinus  larix. 
Pinu^  sylvestris. 
Pinus  abies. 
Pinus  picea. 
Croton  eleutb^ria^ 
Eicinus  communis. 

^  .       ,,. 

ORD* — SYNGENSipA^ 

Momordica  elaterium. 
Cucumis  colocyntbis* . 
Bryonia  alba* 


'   .  / 


Cl.— DICECIA. 


^^ 


Cl.— GYNANDRIA. 


ORD. — PENTANDRIA. 

Pistacia  lenliscus. 
Humulus  lupulus* 


ORD. — DIAKDRIA. 

Orcbis  mascula* ' 


ORD. — nSXAKDRIA. 

Smilax  sarsaparilla. 


*  Anra^alus  verus,  Ph>  Loud.        f  Mdaleoca  cajuputi,  Ph,  Lond. 


■  9                                                                -    .      ""*-- 

ORD.^^JCQN(£CIA» 

Veratram  albua^ 
Stalagmiljis  ^^iJpfibAgk>i4e«f.    , , 
Mimosa  mlotic§^%.   . 
Mimosa  catechu  t* 

Fraxinus  oraus. 

A  monQiiiacfUB,^ ' 

4 

Sagapenum. 
Myrfha. 
Kino||. 
Ahgustura  If. 
Colombo. 

ANIMALIA. 

# 

CLASSIS.->MAMMALIA. 

Cl^—INSECTA. 

Moechus. 

Castoreifm. 

Cornu  cetvi. 

• 

Sevum  ceti. 
Axungia  porcina; 
Sevum  ovillam. 

Meloe  vesicatoriiK  ^^, 

Cera. 

Coccinella^ 

Lapilli  ^  chels  cancroru 

'S 

Cx..«^V£kM£SL 

/ 

Ctv— PISCES. 
Ichthyocolla. 

Os  saepiae. 
Corallium. 
Spongia. 

'  e. 
■V. 


\ 


»  • 


-.    »*■■  .. 
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